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Of Bonaparte, the Bourbons, and the Necessity of rallying round 
our legitimate Princes, for the Happiness of France and of 
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T’ would be strange indeed, we think, if pages dedicated like 

ours to topics of present interest, and the discussions of the 
passing hour, should be ushered into the world at such a moment 
as this, without some stamp of that common joy and overwhelm- 
ing emotion with which the wonderful events of the last three 
months are still filling all the regions of the earth. In such a 
situation, it must be difficult for any one who has the means of 
being heard, to refrain from giving utterance to his sentiments: 
But to us, whom it has assured, for the first time, of the entire 
sympathy of all our countrymen, the temptation, we own, is ir- 
resistible; and the good-natured part of our readers, we are per 
suaded, will rather smile at our simplicity, than fret at our pre 
sumption, when we add, that we have sometimes permitted cur 
selves to fancy that, if any copy of these our lucubrations should go 
down to another generation, it may be thought curious to trace 
in them the first effects of events that are probably destined to fix 
the fortune of succeeding centuries, and to observe the impres- 
sions which were made on the minds of contemporaries by those 
mighty transactions, which will appear of yet greater moment in 
the eyes of a distant posterity. Ve are still too near that great 
image of Deliverance and Reform which the Genius of Europe 
has just set up before us, to discern with certainty its just linea- 
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ments, or construc the true character of the aspect wigh which 
it looks onward to futurity. We see enough, however, to fill us 
with innumerable feelings, and the germs of many high and 
anxious speculations. ‘The feelings, we are sure, are in unisoa 
with all that exists around us; and we reckon therefore on more 
than usual indulgence for the speculations into which they may 
expand. 

The first and predominant feeling which rises on contemplat- 
ing the scenes that have just burst on our view, is that of deep- 
felt gratitude, and unbounded delight,—for the liberation of so 
many oppressed nations,—for the cessation of bloodshed and fear 
and misery over the fairest portions of the civilized world,—and 
for the enchanting prospect of long peace and measureless im- 

rovement, which seems at last to be opening on the suffering 
eee of Europe. ‘The very novelty of such a state of things, 
which could be known only by description to the greater part 
of the existing generation—the suddenness of its arrival, and 
the contrast which it forms. with the horrors and alarms to 
which it has so immediately succeeded, all concur most power- 
fully to enhance its vast intrinsic advantages. It has come upon 
the world like the balmy air and flushing verdure of a late spring, 
after the dreary chills of a long and interminable winter; and the 
refreshing sweetness with which it has visited the earth, feels like 
Elysium to those who have just escaped from the driving tem- 
pests it has banished. 

We have reason to hope, too, that the riehes of the harvest 
will correspond with the splendor of this early promise. All the 
periods in which human society and human intellect have ever 
been known to make great and memorable advances, have fol- 
lowed close upon periods of general agitation and disorder. 
Men's minds, it would appear, must be deeply and roughly 
stirred, before they beeome prolific of great conceptions, or vi- 
gorous resolves ; and a vast and alarming fermentation must 

rvade and agitate the whole mass of society, to. inform it 
with that Kindly warmth, by which alone the seeds of genius and 
improvement can be expanded. ‘The fact, at all events, is a- 
bundantly certain; and may be accounted for, we conceive, 
without mystery, and without metaphors. 

A eiapdlee revolution in government or religion—or any thing 
else that gives rise to general and long-continued contention, 
naturally produces a prevailing disdain of authority, and bold- 
ness of thinking in the leaders of the fray,—together with a kind- 
ling of the imagination and development of intellect in a great 
roultitude of persons, who, in ordinary times, would have ve- 

etated stupidly on the places where fortune had fixed them. 
ower and distinction, and all the higher prizes in the lottery 
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of life,*are brought within the reach of a far larger proportion 
of the community ; and that vivifying spirit of ambition, which 
is the true source of all improvement, instead of burning at a 
few detached points on the summit of society, now pervades 
every portion of its frame. Much extravagance, and, in all 
probability, much guilt and much misery, result, in the first 
mstance, from this sudden extrication of talent and enterprize, 
in places where they can have no legitimate issue, or points of 
application. But the contending elements at last find their 
spheres, and their balance. The disorder ceases; but the ac- 
tivity remains. ‘The multitudes that had been raised into in- 
tellectual existence by dangerous passions and crazy illusions, ° 
do not all relapse into their original torpor when their pas- 
sions are allayed and their illusions dispelled. There is a 
great permanent addition to the power and the enterprise of 
the community; and the talent and the activity which at 
first convulsed the state by their unmeasured and misdirect- 
ed exertions, ultimately bless and adorn it, under a more en- 
lightened and less intemperate guidance. If we may estimate 
the amount of this ultimate good by that of the disorder which 
preceded it, we cannot be too sanguine in our calculations of 
the happiness that awaits the rising generation. ‘The fermenta- 
tion, it will readily be admitted, has been long and violent e- 
nough to extract all the virtue of all the ingredients that have 
been submitted to its action ; and enough of scum has boiled o- 
ver, and enough of pestilent vapour been exhaled, to afford a 
reasonable assurance that the residuum will be both ample and 
ure. 

If this delight in the spectacle and the prospect of boundless 
good, be the first feeling that is excited by the scene before us, 
the second, we do not hesitate to say, is a stern and vindictive 
joy at the downfal of the Tyrant and the tyranny by whom that 
good has been so long intercepted. We feel no compassion for 
that man’s reverses of fortune, whose heart, in the days of his 
prosperity, was steeled against that, or any other humanizing 
emotion. He has fallen without the pity, as he rose without 
the love, of any portion of mankind ; and the admiration which 
was excited by his talents and activity and success, having no 
solid stay in the magnanimity or generosity of his character, has 
been turned, perhaps rather too eagerly, into scorn and derision, 
now that he is deserted by fortune, and appears without ex- 
traordinary resources in the day of his calamity.—We do not 
think that an ambitious despot and sanguinary conqueror can be 
too much execrated, or too little respected by mankind; but the 
popular clamour, at this moment, seems to us to be carried too 
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far, even against this very hateful individual. It is now discover- 
ed, that he has neither genius nor common sense; and he is ac- 
cused of cowardice for not killing himself, by the very persons 
who would infallibly have exclaimed against his suicide, as a clear 

roof of weakness and folly. History, we think, will not class 
him quite so low as the English newspapers of the present day. 
He is a creature to be dreaded and abhorred, but scarcely, we 
think, to be despised, by men of the ordinary standard. His ca- 
tastrophe, so far as it is yet visible, seems unsuitable indeed, and 
incongruous with the part he has hitherto sustained; but we have 
perceived nothing in it materially to alter the estimate which we 
formed long ago of his character. He still seems to us a man of 
consummate conduct, valour, and decision in war, but withont 
the virtues, or even the generous and social vices of a soldier of 
fortune ;—of matchless activity indeed, and boundless ambition, 
but entirely without principle, feeling or affection ;—suspicious, 
cruel and overbearing ;—selfish and solitary in all his pursuits and 
gratifications;—proud and overweening, to the very borders of 
Insanity ;—and considering at last the laws of honour and the 
principles of morality, equally beneath his notice with the interests 
and feelings of other men. —Despising those who submitted to 
his pretensions, and pursuing, with implacable hatred, all who 
presumed to resist them, he seems to have gone on in a growing 
confidence in his own fortune, and contempt for mankind,—till a 
serious check from without showed him the error of his calcula- 
tion, and betrayed the fatal insecurity of a career which reck- 
oned only on prosperity. 

Over the downfal of such a man, it is fitting that the world 
should rejoice; and his downfal, and the circumstances with 
which it has been attended, seem to us to hold out three several 
grounds of rejoicing. 

In the frst place, we think it has established for ever the ut- 
ter impr acticability of any scheme of universal dominion ; and 
proved, that Europe possesses sufficient means to maintain and 
assert the independence of her several states, in despite of any 

ower that can be brought against them. It might formerly 
con been doubted,—and many minds of no abject cast were 
depressed with more than doubts on the subject,—whether the 
undivided sway which Rome exercised of old, by means of su- 
erior skill and discipline, might not be revived in modern times 
by arrangement, activity, and intimidation,—and whether, in 
te of the boasted intelligence of Europe at the present day, 
the ready communication between all its parts, and the supposed 


weight of its public opinion, the sovereign of one or two great 
kingdoms might not subdue all the rest, by rapidity of move- 
ment, and decision of conduct, and retain them in subjection by 
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a strict system of disarming and espionage—by a constant inter- 
change of armies and stations——and, in short, by a dexterous 
and alert use of those means of extensive intelligence and com- 
munication, which their civilization seemed at first to hold out 
as their surest protection. The experiment, however, has now 
been tried ; and the result is, that the nations of Europe can 
never be brought under the rule of one conquering sovereign. 
No individual, it may be fairly presumed, will ever try that fa- 
tal experiment again, with so many extraordinary advantages, 
and chances of success, as he in whose hands it has now finally 
miscarried. The different states, it is to be hoped, will never 
again be found so shamefully unprovided for defence—so long 
insensible to their danger—and, Iet us not scruple at last to 
speak the truth, so little worthy of being saved—as most of 
them were at the beginning of that awful period; while there is 
still less chance of any military sovereign again finding himself 
invested with the absolute disposal of so vast a population, at 
once habituated to war and victory by the energies of a popular 
revolution, and disposed to submit to any hardships and priva- 
tions for a ruler who would protect them from a recurrence of 
revolutionary tumults. ‘That ruler, however, and that popula- 
tion, reinforced by immense drafts from the countries he had 
already overrun, has now been fairly beaten down by the other 
nations of Europe, at length cordially united by the sense of 
their common danger. Henceforward, therefore, they know 
their strength, and the means and occasions of bringing it into 
action; and the very notoricty of that strength, and of the 
scenes in which it has been proved, will in all probability pre- 
vent the recurrence of any necessity for proving it again. 

‘Lhe second ground of ‘rejoicing in the downfal of Bonaparte 
is on account of the impressive lesson it has read to Ambition, 
and the striking illustration it has afforded, of the inevitable ten- 
dency of that passion to bring to ruin the power and the great- 
ness which it seeks so madly to increase. - No human being, 
perhaps, ever stood on so proud a pinnacle of worldly grandeur, 
as this insatiable conqueror at the beginning of his Russian 
campaign. He had done more—he had acquired more—and 
he possessed more, as to actual power, influence, and authority, 
than any individual that ever figured on the scene of European 
story. He had visited, with a victorious army, almost every 
capital of the Continent; and dictated the terms of peace to 
their astonished princes. He had consolidated under his im- 
mediate dominion, a territory and population apparently suffi- 
cient to meet the combination of all that it did not include; and 
interwoven himself with the government of almost all that was 


‘ 


left. He had cast down and erected thrones at his pleasure ; 
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and surrounded himself with tributary kings and principalities 
of his own creation. He had connected himself by marriage 
with the proudest of the ancient sovereigns ; and was at the 
head of the largest and the finest army that was ever assembled 
to desolate or dispose of the world. Had he known when to stop 
in his aggressions upon the peace and independence of mankind, 

it seems as if this terrific sovereignty might have been permanent- 
ly established in his person. But the demon by whom he was 
possessed urged him on to his fate. Ele could not bear that 
any power should exist which did not confess its dependence on 
him. Without a pretext for quarrel, be attacked Russta—in- 
sulted Austria—trod contemptuously on the fallen fortimes of 

?russia—and by new aggressions, and the inensce of more in- 
tolerable evils, drove them into that league which rolled back 
thé tide of ruin on himself, and ultim: ately hurled him into the 
insignificance from which he originally sprung. 

It is for this reason, chie fly, that we join in the feeling, 
which we think universal in this country, of joy and satisfaction 
at the utter destruction of this victim of Ambition,—and at the 
failure of those negociations, which would have le fi him, though 
humbled, in possession of a sovereign state, and of great ac- 
tual power and authority. We say nothing at present of the 
policy or the necessity, that may have dictated those proposi- 
tions; but the actual result is far more satis sfactory, than any 
condition of their acceptance. Without this, the Jesson to 
Ambition would have been imperfect, and the retribution of 
Eternal Justice apparently incomplete. It was fitting, that the 
world should see it again “demonstrated by this great example, 
that the appetite of conquest is in its own nature insatiable ;— 
and that a being, once abandoned to that bloo ly career, is lat- 
ed to pursue it to the end; and must persist in the work of de 
solation and murder, till the accumulated wrongs and resent- 
ments of the harassed world sweep him from its face. “The 
knowledze of this may deter some dangerous spirits from enter- 
ing on a course, which will infallibly bear them on to destrue- 
tion ;—and at all events should induc re the sufferers to cut short 
the measure of its errors and miseries, by accomplishing their 
doom at the beginning. Sanguinary conquerors, we do not 
hesitate to sey, should ‘be devoted by a perpctual proscription, 
in mercy to the rest of the world. 

Our ast cause of rejoicing over this grand catastro whe, arises 
from the discredit, and even the derisic m, which it has so op- 

ortunely thrown upon the character of conquerors in general. 
‘The thinking part of mankind did not perhars need to ) be dis- 
abused upon this subject ;—but no illusion was ever so strong, 
er so pernicious with the multitude, as that which invested 
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heroes of this description with a sort of supernatural grandeur 
and dignity, and bent the spirits of men before them, as beings 
intrinsically entitled to the homage and submission of inferior 
natures. It is above all things fortun: ite, therefore, when this 
spell can be broken, by merely reversing the operation by which 
it had been imposed ; when the idols that success had tricked 
out in the mock attributes of divinity, are stripped of their dis- 
guise by the rough hand of misfortune, and exhibited before 
the indignant and wondering eyes of their admirers, in the nak- 
ed littleness of humbled and ‘helnless men,—begging life and 
subsistence from the pity of their human conquerors,—and 
spared with safety, in consequence of their insignificance.— 
Such an exhibition, we would fain hope, will rescue men for 
ever from that most humiliating devotion, which has hitherto 
so often tempted the ambition, and facilitated the progress of 
conquerors.—It is not in our days, at least, that it will be for- 
gotten, that Bonaparte turned out a mere mortal in the end ;— 
and ncither in our days, nor in those of our children, is it at 
all likely, that any other adventurer will arise to eflace the im- 
pressions connected with that recollection, by more splendid 
achievements, than distinguished the greater part of his career. 
The kind of shame, too, that is felt by those who have been 
the victims and the instruments of a being so mean, will make 
it difficult for any successor to his ambition, so to overawe the 
minds of the world again; and will consequently diminish the 
dread, while it exasperates the hatred, with which presumptuous 
oppression ought always to be regarded. 
If the dowufal of Bonaparte ‘teach this lesson, and fix this 
feeling in the minds of men, we should almost be tempted to 
say that the miseries he has inflicted are atoned for; and that 
his life, on the whole, will have been useful to mankind. Un- 
doubtedly there is no other single source of wretchedness so pro- 
lific as that strange fascination by which atrocious guilt is con- 
verted into an object of admiration, and the honours due to the 
benefactors of the human race lavished most profusely on their de- 
stroyers.— A sovereign who pursues schemes of conquest for the 
gratification of his per sonal ambition, is neither more nor less than 
a being who inflicts violent death upen thousands, and miseries 
still more agonizing on millions of innocent individuals, to relieve 
his own ennui, and divert the languors of a base and worthless 
existence :—and if it be true that the chief excitement to such 
exploits is found in the false glory with which the inadness of 
mankind has surrounded their successiul performance, it will 
not be easy to calculate how much we are indebted to him whose 
history has contributed to dispel it. 
Next to our delight at the overthrow of Bonaparte, is our 
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exultation at the glory of England.—It is a proud and honour- 
able distinction to be able to say, in the end of such a contest, 
that we belong to the only nation that has never been conquer= 
ed ;—to the nation that set the first example of successful resist- 
ance to the power that was desolating the world,—and who al- 
ways stood erect, though she sometimes stood alone, before it. 
From England alone, that power, to which all the rest have suc- 
cessively bowed, has won no trophies, and extorted no submis- 
sion ; on the contrary, she has been constantly baffled and dis- 
graced whenever she has grappled directly with the might and 
the energy of England. During the proudest part of her conti- 
nental career, England drove her ships from the ocean, and an- 
nihilated her colonies and her commerce. ‘The first French ar- 
my that capitulated, capitulated to the English forces in Egypt 
and Lord W ellington is the only commander against whom six 
French Marshals have successiv ely tried in vain to procure any 
advantage. 

The efforts of England have not always been well directed, 
—nor her endeavous to rouse the other nations of Europe very 
wisely timed ;—but she has set a magnificent example of un- 
conquerable fortitude and unalterable constancy, and may elaim 
the proud distinction of having kept alive the sacred flame of li- 
berty and the spirit of national independence, when the chili of 

eneral apprehension, and the rushing whirlwind of conquest, 
Rad apparently extinguished them for ever, in the other nations of 
the earth. No course of prosperity indeed, and no harvest of ulti- 
mate success, can ever extinguish the regret of all the true friends 
of our national glory and happi iness, for the many preposterous, 
and the occasional disreputable expeditions, in which Ei glish blood 
was more than unprofitably wasted, and English characier more 
than imprudently involved ; nor can the del lighttul assurance of 
our actual deliverance from danger eflace the remembrance of 
the tremendous hazard to which we were so long exposed by the 
obstinate misgovernment of Ireland. These, however, were the 
sins of the Government,—and do not at all detract from the ex- 
cellent spirit of the peo ple, to which, in its main bearings, it was 
necessary forthe government toconform. ‘That spirit was always, 
and we believe universally, a spirit of strong attachment to ihe 
country, and of stern resolution to do all things, and to suffer 
all things in its cause ;—mingled with more or less confidence, 
or more or less anxiety, accarding to the temper or the infor- 
mation of individuals,—but sound, steady and erect we believe 
upon the whole,—and equally determined to risk all for indepen- 
dence, whether it was believed to be in great or in little danger. 

Of our own sentiments and professions, and of the consisten- 
cy of our ayowed principles from the first to the last of this mo- 


ys 
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mentous period, it would be impertinent to speak at large, in dis- 
cussing so great a theme as the honour of our common country. 
Nene of our readers, and none of our censors, can be more per- 
suaded than we are of the extreme insignificance of such a dis- 
cussion—and not many of them can feel more completely indif- 
ferent about the aspersions with which we have been distinguish- 
ed, or more fully convinecd of the ultimate justice of public o- 
pinion. We shall make no answer therefore to the sneers and 
calumnies of which it has been thought worth while to make us 
the subject, except just to say, that if any man can read what 
we have written on public affairs, and entertain any serious 
doubt of our zeal for the safety, the honour, and the freedom 
of England, he must attach a different meaning to all these 
phrases from that which we h: ave most sincerely believed to belong 
tothem; and that, though we do not pretend to have either fore- 
seen or foretold the happy events that have so lately astonished 
the world, we cannot fail to see in them the most gratifying con- 
firmation of the very doctrines we have been the longest and the 
most loudly abused for asserting. 

The most important of these doctrines was, that France could 
not now be successfully resisted, unless all the other great powers 
were united against her,—and that it was playing her game, there- 
fore, and casting away the last hope of the world, to excite one or 
two of them to the contest, till the cooperation of the rest could be 
secured. ‘lhe fate of all former campaigns, and the fate of the 
last, have equally illustrated this observation. France rose more 
audaciously triumphant from the result of all these minor coaliti+ 
ons—and she fell before the first impulse of that great one which 
we had always recommended. Europe sunk into de eper despond- 
ency and humiliation from the impotent and premature attempts 
which we had ventured to deprecate; and she was restored at 
once by that united effort, from which alone we had always said 
that her salvation was to be expected. 

Our other leading doctrine was, that there was but little 
hope of an effectual resistance to France till the body of the 
people in the different nations of Europe could be made to 
take part heartily with their governments in the cause j~ond 
here, too, the event has corresponded with our prediction. 
The greater part of the late wars against France were under- 
taken by the respective courts who were engaged in them, with- 
out any regard to the disposition of their people ; who were 
long indifferent, and in m: any instances disaflected to the cause. 
Their success accordingly was such as might have been ex- 
pected. But after repeated shocks of national misfortune had 
thrown the sovereigns more entirely on the attachment of their 
people, and espccially after these people had successively tasted 
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of the bitterness of French dominion, and learned by experience 
the miserable fate that awaited the victims of such a foe, the war 
assumed a different complexion, and was waged with a different 
spirit;— campaigns became obstinate, and supplies inexhaustible. 
The ardour of the troops encouraged their leaders to be enter- 
prising ; and it soon appeared that thrones might be overturned, 
while nations remained unconquered. 

These, we think, were the chief of our heresies ; and we real- 
ly cannot perceive that the events of the last six months should 
bring shame to their supporters ; and least of all in a country 
where the war against France has always been successful, pre- 
cisely because it has been the war of the people, and because the 
people are free. Ot Spain, we think as we have always thought. 
Of Russia, we are most willing to believe that we have spoken 
somewhat rashly ;—though its condition under Paul must have 
resembled nothing so little as its condition under Alexander. 

The last sentiment in which we think ail candid observers of 
the late great events must cordially agree, is that of adimiration 
and pure and unmingled approbation of the magnanimity, the 
prudence, the dignity and forbearance of the Allies. ‘There has 
been something in the manner of these extraordinary transactions 
as valuable as the substance of what has been achieved,—and, if 
possible, still more meritorious. History records no instance of 
union so faithful and complete—of councils so firm—of gallantry 
so generous—of moderation so dignified and wise. In reading 
the addresses of the Allied Sovercigns to the people of Europe and 
of France; and, above all, iu tracing every step of their demean- 
our after they got possession of the metropolis, we seem to be 
transported from the vulgar and disgusting realities of actual 
story, to the beautiful imaginations and exaited fictions of poe- 
try and romance. The proclamation of the Emperor Alexan- 
der to the military men who might be in Paris on his arrival— 
his address to the Senate--the terms in which he has always 
spoken of his fallen adversary, are all conceived in the very 
hightest strain of nobleness and wisdom. ‘They have all the 
spirit, the courtesy, the generosity, of the age of chivalry ; and 
all the liberality and mildness of that of philosophy. The dis- 
ciple of Fenelon could not have conducted himself with more 
perfect amiableness and grandeur ; and the fabulous hero of the 
most sublime and philanthropic of all moralists, has been equal- 
led, if not outdone, by a Russian monarch, in the first flush and 
tumult of his victory. The sublimity of the scene indeed, and the 
merit of the actors, will not be fairly appreciated, if we do not 
recollect that they were arbitrary sovereigns, who had been train- 
ed rather to consult their own feelings than the rights of man- 
kind—who had been disturbed on their hereditary thrones by 
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the wanton aggression of the man who now lay at their merc 
—and had seen their territories wasted, their people butchered, 
and their capitals pillaged, by him they had at last chased to his 
den, and upon whose capital, and whose people, they might now 
repay the insults that had been offered to theirs, ‘They judged 
more magnanimously, however ; and they judged more wisely—= 
for their own glory, for the objects they had in view, and for 
the general interests of humanity. By their gencrous forbear- 
ance, and singular moderation, they not only put their adversary 
in the wrong in the eyes of all Europe, but they made him ap- 
pear little and ferocious in comparison ; and, while overbearing 
all opposition by superior force, and keroic resolution, they paid 
due honour to the valour by which ahey bad been resisted, and 
gave no offertce to that national pride which might have present- 
ed the greatest of all obstacles to their success. From the be- 
ginning to the end of their hostile operations, they avoided nam- 
ing the name of the antient family; and not in words merély, 
but in the whole strain and tenor of their conduct, respected the 
inherent right of the nation to choose its own government, and 
stipulated for nothing but what was indispensable for the safety 
of its neighbours. Born, as they were, to unlimited thrones, 
and accustomed in their own persons to the exercise of power 
that admitted but little controul, they did not scruple to declare 
publicly, that France, at least, was entitled to a larger measure 
of freedom ; and that the intelligence of its population entitled 
it to a share in its own government. They exerted themselves 
sincerely to mediate between the different parties that might be 
supposed to exist in the state; and treated each with a respect 
that taught its opponents that they might coalesce without being 
dishonoured. In this way the seeds of civil discord, which such 
a crisis could scarcely have failed to quicken, have, we trust, 
been almost entirely destroyed ; and if France escapes the visi- 
tation of internal dissention, it will be chicfly owing to the con- 
siderate and magnanimous prudence of those very persons to 
whom Europe has been indebted for her deliverance. 

In this high and unqualified praise, it is a singular satisfaction 
to us to be able to say, that our own Government seems fully en- 
titled to participate. In the whole of those most important 
proceedings, the Ministry of England appears to have conduct- 
ed itself with wisdom, moderation, and propriety. In spite of 
the vehement clamours of their own party, and the repugnance 
which was said to exist in higher quarters to any negociation 
with Bonaparte, they are understood to have adhered with laud- 
able firmness to the clear policy of not disjoining their country 
from that great confederacy, through which alone, either peace, 
pr victory, was rationally to ge expected :—and, going heartily 
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along with their allies, both in their unrivalled efforts and in 
their heroic forbearance, they too refrained from recognizing 
the arftient family, till they were invited to return by the spon- 
taneous voice of their own nation; and thus gave them the glo- 
ry of being recalled by affection, instead of being replaced by 
force ; while the nation, which force would either have divided, 
or disgusted entire, did all that was wanted, as the free act of 
their own patriotism and wisdom. Considering the temper that 
had long been fostered, and the tone that had been maintained 
among their warmest supporters at home, we think this conduct 
of the ministry entitled to the highest credit ; and we give it 

our praise now, with the same freedom and sincerity with which 
we pledge ourselves to bestow our censure, whenever they do 

any thing that seems to call for that less grateful exercise of our 
duty. 


Having now indulged ourselves, by expressing a few of the 
sentiments that are irresistibly suggested by the events that lie 
before us, we turn to our more laborious and appropriate voca- 
tion, of speculating on the nature and consequences of those 
events. Is the restoration of the Bourbons the - possible is- 
sue of the long struggle that has preceded ? Will it lead to the 
establishment of a tree government in France? Will it be fa- 
vourable to the general interests of liberty in England and the 
rest of the world? ‘These are great and momentous questions, 
—which we are far from presuming to think we can answer ex- 
plicitly, without the assistance of that great expositor—time., 
Vet we should think the man unworthy of the great felicity of 
having lived to the present day, who could help asking them of 
himself; and we seem to stand in the particular predicament of 
being obliged to try at least for an answer. 

The first, we think, is the easiest; and we scarcely scruple 
to answer it positively in the affirmative. We know, indeed, 
that there are many who think, that a permanent change of dy- 
nasty might have afforded a better guarantee against the return 
of those antient prejudices and abuses which first gave rise to 
the revolution, and may again reproduce all its disasters ; and 
that France, reduced’ within moderate limits, would, under such 
a dynasty, both have served better as a permanent warning to 
other states of the danger of such abuses, and been less likely 
to unite itself with any of the old corrupt governments, in 
schemes against the internal liberty or national independence 
of the great European commonwealth. And we are far from 
underrating the value of these suggestions. But there are con- 
siderations of more urgent and immediate i Importance, that seem 
to leave no room for hesitation in the present position of affairs. 
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In the first place, the restoration of the Bourbons seems the 
natural and only certain end of that series of revolutionary move- 
ments, and that long and disastrous experiment which has so 
awfully overshadowed the freedom and happiness of the world. 
It naturally figures as the final completion of a cycle of convul- 
sions and miseries, and presents itself to the imagination as the 
point at which the tempest-shaken vessel of the state again 
reaches the haven of tranquillity from the stormy ocean of revo- 
lution. Nor is it merely to the imagination, or through the me- 
diation of such figures, that this truth presents itself. 'To the 
coldest reason it is manifest, that by the restoration of the old 
line, the whole tremendous evils of a disputed title to the crown 
are at once obviated: for when the dynasty of Napoleon has once 
lost possession, it has lost ell upon which its pretensions could 
ever have been founded, and may fairly be considgred as annihi- 
lated and extinguished for ever. ‘The novelty of a government 
is in all cases a prodigious inconvenience—but if it be substan- 
tially unpopular, and the remnants of an old government at hand, 
its insecurity becomes obviously alarming ; and nothing but great 
severity and great success can give it even the appearance of sta- 
bility. Now, the government of Napoleon was not only new and 
oppressive, and consequently insecure, but it was absolutely dis- 
solved and at an end, before the period had arrived at which 
alone the restoration of the Bourbons could be made a subject of 
deliberation. 

The chains of the Continent, in fact, were broken at Leipsic; 
and the despotic sceptre of the great nation cast down to the 
earth, as soon as the allies set foot as conquerors.on its antient 
territory. If the Bourbons were not then to be restored, there 
were only three other ways of settling the government—To leave 
Bonaparte at the head of a limited and reduced monarchy—to vest 
the sovereignty in his infant son—or to call or permit some new 
adventurer to preside over an entire new constitution, republi- 
can or monarchical, as might be most agreeable to his support- 
ers. The first would have been fraught with measureless evils 
to France, and dangers to all her neighbours—but, fortunately, 
though it was tried, it was in its own nature impracticable: and 
Napoleon knew this well enough, when he rejected the proposi- 
tions made to him at Chatillon. He knew well enough what stuff 
his Parisians and his Senators were made of, and what were the 
only terms upon which the nation would submit to his dominion. 
He knew that he had no hold of the affections of the people, 
and ruled but in their fears and their vanity—hat he held his 
throne only because he had identified his own greatness with the 
glory of France, and surrounded himself with a vast army, 
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drawn from all the nations of Europe, and so posted and divid- 
ed as to be secured against any general spirit of revolt. The 
moment this army was ruined therefore, and he came back a 
beaten and humbled sovereign, he felt that his sovereignty was 
atanend. ‘To rule at all, it was necessary that he should rule 
with glory, and with full possession of the means of intimida- 
tion. As soon as these left him, his throne must have tottered 
to its fall. Royalist factions and Republican factions would have 
arisen in every part of the nation—discontent and insurrection 
would have multiplied in the capital and in the provinces—and 
if not cut off by the arm of some new competitor, he must soon 
have been overwhelixed in the tempest of civilcommotion. The 
second plan would have been Jess dangerous to other states, but 
still more impracticable with a view to France itself. The nerve- 
less arm of ap infant could never have wielded the iron sceptre 
of Napoleon—and his weakness, and the utter want of native 
power or influetice in the members of his family, would have in- 
vited all sorts of pretensions, and called forth to open day all the 
wild and terrific factions which the terror of his father’s power 
had chased for a season to their dens of darkness. Jealousy of the 
influence of Austria, too, would have facilitated the deposition of 
the baby despot ;—and even if his state could have been upheld, 
it is plain that it could have been only, by the faithful energy of 
his predecessor’s ministers of oppression,—and that the dynasty 
of Napoleon could only have maintained itself by the arts and 
the crimes of its founder. ‘The third expedient must plainly 
have been the most inexpedient and unmerciful of all: since, at- 
ter the experience of the last twenty years, we may venture to 
say with confidence, it could only have led, through a repetition 
of those monstrous disorders over which reason has blushed 
and humanity sickened so long, to the dead repose of another 
military despotism. 

The restoration of the Bourbons, therefore, we conceive, was 
an act, not merely of wisdom, but of necessity,—or of that 
strong and obvious expediency, with a view either to peace or 
security, which in politics amounts to necessity. It is a sepa- 
rate, however, or at least an ulterior question, whether this re- 
storation is likely to give a free government to France, or to bring 
it back to the condition of its old arbitrary monarchy ? a question 
certainly of great interest and curiosity,—-and upon which it does 
not appear to us that the politicians of this country are by any 
means agreed. 

There are many, we think, who cannot be brought to un- 
derstand that the restoration of the ancient line can mean any 
thing else but the restoration of the ancient constitution of the 
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monarchy,—who teke it for granted, that they must return to 
the substantial exercise of all their foriner functions, and con- 
ecive, that all restraints upon the sovereign authority, and all 
stipulations in favour of public liberty, nvust be looked upon with 
contempt and aversion, and be speedily swept away as vestiges 
of that tremendous revolution, 4he whole brood and progeny of 
which must be held in abhorrence at the Court of the new Mo- 
narch :—And truly, when we remember what Mr Fox has said, 
with so much solemnity, upon this subject, and call to mind the 
occasion, with reference to which, he has declared, that ‘ a 
* Restoration is for the most part the most pernicious of all Re- 
* volutions, ’—it is not easy to divest ourselves of apprehensions, 
that such may in some degree be the consequence of the events 
over which we are rejoicing. Yet the circumstances of the pre- 
sent case, we will confess, do not seem to us to warrant such 
apprehensions in their full extent; and our augury, upon the 
whole, is favourable upon this branch of the question also, 
They who think differently, and who hope, or fear, that things 
are to go back exactly to the state in which they were in 1768 ; 
and that all the sufferings, and all the sacrifices, of the interme- 
diate period, are to be in vain, look only, as it appears to us, 
to the naked fact, that the old line of kings is restored, and the 
ancient nobility reestablished in their honours. ‘They consider 
the case, as it would have been, if this restoration had been ef- 
fected by the triumphant return of the emigrants from Coblentz 
in 1792—by the success of the Royalist arms in La Vendee— 
or by the general prevalence of a Royalist party, spontaneous- 
ly regenerated over the kingdom ;—forgetting that the anci- 
ent family has only been recalled in a crisis brought on by fo- 
reign successes, when the actual government was Virtually dis- 
solved, and no alternative left to the nation, but those which 
we have just enumerated ;—forgetting that it is not restored 
unconditionally, and as a matter of right, but rather called 
anew to the throne, upon terms and eaten propounded in 
the name of a nation, free to receive or to reject it;—forgetting, 
that an interval of twenty-five long years has separated the - 
jects from the Sovereign ; and broken all those ties of habitual 
loyalty, by which a people is most effectually bound to an heredi- 
tary monarch ; and that these years, filled with ideas of democra- 
tic license, or despotic oppression, cannot have tended to foster 
associations favourable to royalty, or to propagate kindly concep- 
tions of the connexion of subject and king ;— forgetting, above 
all, that along with her ancient monarchy, a new legislative body 
is associated in the government of France,—that a constitution 
has been actually adopted, by which the powers of those mo- 
4 
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narchs may be effectually controuled ; and that the. illustrious 
person who has ascended the throne, has alre: dy bound himselfto 
govern according to that constitution, and to assume no power 
with which it does not expressly invest him. 

If Louis XVIII, then, trained in the school of misfortune, 
and secing and fecling all the*permanent changes that these 
twenty-five eventful years have wrought in the condition of his 
people ;—if this monarch, mild, honourable and unambitious 
as he is understood to be in his character, is but faithful to 
his oath, grateful to his deliverers, and observant of the coun- 
sels of his most prudent and magnanimous Allies, he will feel, 
that he is no¢t the lawful inheritor of thé powers that belonged 
to his predecessor ; that his crown is not the crown of Louis 
XVI; and that to assert 7s privileges, would be to provoke his 
fate. By this time, he probably knows enough of the nature of 
his countrymen, perhaps we should say of mankind in general, 
not to rely too much on those warm expressions of love and loyal- 
ty, with which his accession has been hailed, and which would 
probably have been lavished with equal profusion on his antago- 
nist, if victory had again attended his arms in this last and deci- 
sive contest. We do not doubt, that he is more acceptable to the 
body of the nation, than the despot he has supplanted ; and that 
some recollections or traditions of a more generous loyalty than 
the sullen nature of that ungracious ruler either invited or ad- 
mitted, have mingled themselves with the hopes of peace and of 
liberty, which must be the chief solid ingredients in his welcome; 
and acting upon the constitutional vivacity of the people, and the 
servility of mobs, always ready to lackey the heels of the success- 
ful, have taken the form of ardent affection, and the most sincere 
devotedness and attachment. But we think it is very apparent, 
that there is no great love or spontaneous zeal for the Bourbons 
in the body of the French nation; that the joy so tardily mani- 
fested for their return, is grounded upon the hope of great con- 

sequential benefits to themselves, and that there is no personal at- 

tachment, which will lead them to submit to any thing that may 
be supposed to be encroaching, or felt to be oppressive. It will 
probably require great temper and great management in the new 
sovereigns toexercise, without offenci e, the powers with which they 
are legitimately invested ; but their danger will be great indeed, 
if they suddenly attempt to go beyond them. With temper and 
circumspection, they may in time establish the solid foundations 
of a splendid, though limited throne ; if they aspire again to be 
absolute, they will soon cease to reign. 

The restoration of the old nobility seems, at first sight, a more 
hazardous operation. than that of the ancient .monarchs;—but 
the danger is more apparent than rexl. ‘The various inclemea- 
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cies of a 25 years exile have sadly thinned the ranks of those 
rash and sanguine spirits that assembled at Coblentz in 1792, 
and may be presumed to have tamed the pride and lowered the 
yretensions of the few that remain. A great multitude of fami- 
bis have become extinct,—a still greater number had reconciled 
themselves to the Imperial Government,-~and the small rem- 
nant that have continued faithful to the fortunes of their Royal 
Master, will probably be satisfied with the conditions of his re- 
turn. Thus dwindled in number,—decayed in fortune,--and 
divided by diversities of conduct that will not be speedily for- 
gotten, we do not think that there is any great hazard of their 
attempting either to assert those privileges, or to assume that 
tone, by which they formerly revolted the inferior classes of the 
state, and would now be considered as invading the just rights 
and constitutional dignity of the other citizens. 

We do not see any thing, therefore, in the restoration itself, 
either of the Prince or of his nobles, that seems to us very dan- 
gerous to the freedom of the people, or very likely to pervert 
those constitutional provisions by which it is understood that their 
freedom is to be secured. Yet we did not need the example that 
France herself has so often afforded, to make us distrustful of 
constitutions on paper;—and are not only far from feeling assur- 
ed of the practical benefits that are to result from this new ex- 
periment, but are perfectly convinced that all the benefit that 
does result must be ascribed, not to the wisdom of the actual 
institutions, but to the continued operation of those circumstan- 
ces in point of fact, by which these institutions have been sug- 
gested, and by the permanent pressure of which alone their o- 
peration can yet be secured. The bases of the new constitution 
sound well certainly; and may be advantageously contrasted with 
the famous declaration of the rights of man, which initiated the la- 
boursof the Constituent Assembly. But the truth is, that the bases 
of most paper constitutions sound well; and that principles not 
much less wise and liberal than those which we now hope to see 
reduced into practice, have been laid down in most of the con 
stitutions which have proved utterly ineflectual within the last 
25 years, to repress popular disorder or despotic usurpation ih 
this very country. ‘The constitution now adopted by Louis 
XVIII. is not very anlike that which was imposed on his unfor- 
tunate predecessor in the Champs de Mars in 1790; and it cer- 
tainly leaves less power to the crown than was conceded by that 
first arrangement. Yet the power vested in Louis XVI. was 
found quite inadequate to protect the regal office against the en- 
croachments of an insane democracy ; and the throne was over- 
thrown by the sudden irruption of the popular part of the ge 
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yernment. On the other hand, it is still more remarkable that 
the constitution now about to be put on its trial, is yet more 
like the constitution adopted by Bonaparte on his accession to the 
sovereign authority. He too had a Senate and a Legislative 
Body,——and trial by jury,—and universal eligibility, and what 
was pretended to be liberty of printing. The freedom of the 
people, in short, was as well guarded in most respects by the 
words and the forms of that constitution, as they are by those 
of this which is now under consideration ; and yet those words 
and forms were found to be no obstacle at all to the practical 
exercise and systematic establishment of the most atrocious des- 
potism that Europe has ever P witness d. 

What then shall we say? Since the same institutions, and 
the same sort of balance of power, pive at one time too muclr 
weight to the Crown, and at another too much indulgence to 
popul: uw feelmg, shall we conclude that o sorts of institutions 
and balances are indifferent or nugatory? or only, that their 
efficacy depends greatly on the circumstances to which they are 
applied, and on the actual balance and relation in which the 
different orders of the state previously stood to each other ? 
The last, we think, is the only sane conclusion; and it is by 
attending to the conditions which it involves, that we shall be 
enabled to conjecture, whether an experiment, that has twice 
failed already in so signal a manney, is now likely to be attend- 
ed with success. 

When a limited monarchy was proposed for France in 1790, 
the whole body of the nation had’ just emancipated itself by force 
from a state of political vassallage, and had begun to feel the de- 
light and intoxication of that consciousness of power which 
tempts at first to so many experiments on its re ality and extent. 
New to the exercise of this power, and jealous of its security so 
long as any of those institutions rem ained which had so long 
repressed or withheld it, they first improvidently subverted : ilk 
that was left of their antient establishments ; and then, from the 
same impetuosity of i at they split into factions that 
began with abuse, and ended in bloodshed ; and, setting out 
with an extreme zeal for reason ad humanity, plunged them- 
selves very speedily i in the very abyss of atrocity and folly. — In 
such a violent state of the dite mind, no institutions had any 
chance of being permanent. The root of the evil was in the 
suddenness of the extrication of such a volume of political ener- 
gy,—or rather, perhaps, in the arrangements by which it had 
been so long pent up and compressed. ‘The only true policy 
would have been for those, whose interest or judginent enabled 
them ta see the hazards upon which the new-sprung enthusiast 
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were rushing—to have thrown themselves into their rank- ;—to 
have united cordially with those who were least insane or intem- 
perate ; and, by going along with them at all hazards, to have 
retarded the i impetuosity of their movements, and watched the 
first opportunity to bring them back to sobriety and reason. 
Instead of this, they abandoned them, with demonstrations of 
contempt and hostility, to the career upon which they had en- 
tered—they emigrated from the territory—and thus threw the 
mass of the population at once into the hands of the incendiaries 
of the capital. ‘Twenty-five years have nearly elapsed since the 
period of that terrible explosion. A great part of its force has 
been wasted and finally dissipated in that long interval; and 
though its natural flow he been again repressed in the latter part 
of it, there is no hazard of such another eruption, now that those 
obstructions are again thrown off. That was produced by the 
accumulation of all the energy, intelligence and discontent, that 
had been generated among a people deprived of political rights, 
during a full century of peaceful pursuits and growing intelli« 
gence, withont any experience or warning of the perils of its 
sudden expansion. ‘This can be but the collection of a few years 
of a very different description, and with all the dreadful con- 
sequences of its untempered and undirected energy still glaring 
in view. We do not think, therefore, that the attempt to esta~ 
blish a limited monarchy is now in very great danger of misgiv- 
ing in the same way as in 1790; and conceive, that the con- 
duits of an ordinary representative assembly, if instantly pre- 
pared and diligently watched, may now be quite sufficient to 
carry off and direct all the popular energy that is generated in 
the nation—though the quantity was then so great as to tear all 
the machinery to pieces, and blow the antient monarchy into 
the clouds, with the fragments of the new constitution. 

With regard to the late experiment under Bonaparte, it is al- 
most ened to observe, that it seems to us to have been from 
the beginning a mere piece of mockery and delusion. The go-~ 
vernment was substantially despotic and milit: ary, or, at all events, 
a government of undisguised force, ever since the time of the 
triumvirs,—perhaps we might say, since that of Robespierre ; 
and when Bonaparte assumed the supreme power, the nation 
willingly gave up its liberty for the chance of tranquillity and 
protection. Wearied out with the perpetual succession of san= 
guinary factions, each establishing i itself by bloody proscriptions, 
de portations, and confiscations, it gladly threw itself into the 
arms of a ruler who seemed sufficiently strong to keep all lesser 
tyrants in subjection, and, despairing of freedom, was thankful 
for an interval of repose. In such a situation, the constitution 
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was dictated by the master of the state for his own glory and 
convenience,——not imposed upon him by the nation for his di- 
rection and controul; and, with whatever names or pretences of 
liberty and popular prerogative the members of it might be ad- 
orned, it was sufficiently known to all parties that it was in- 
tended substantially as an instrument of ecommand,—that the 
only effective power that was meant to be exercised or recognized 
in the government, was the power of the Emperor, abetted by 
his army ; and that all the other functionaries were in reality to 
be dependent upon him. That the Senate and Legislative Body, 
therefore, did not convert the military despotism upon which 
they were engrafted into a free government, is no considerable 
presumption against the fitness of such institutions to maintain 
the principles of freedom under a different constitution ; nor 
can the fact be justly regarded as a new example of their ineffi- 
ciency for that purpose. In this instance they were never in- 
tended to minister to the interests of liberty; nor instituted 
with any expectation that they would have that effect. Here, 
therefore, there was no failure, and no disappointment. They 
actually answered all the ends of their establishment, by faci- 
Jitating the execution of the Imperial will, and disguising, to 
those who chose to look no farther, the naked oppression of the 
government. It does not seem to us, therefore, that this in- 
stance more than the other, should materially discourage our ex- 
pectations of now seeing something like a system of regulated 
freedom in that country. The people of France have lived long 
enough under the capricious atrocities of a crazy democracy, to 
be aware of the dangers of that form of government,—to feel the 
necessity of contriving some retarding machinery to break the 
impulse of the general will, and providing some apparatus for 
purifying, concentrating and cooling the first fiery rannings of 
popular spirit and enthusiasm; while they have also felt enough 
of the oppressions and miseries of arbitrary power, to instruct 
them in the value of some regular and efficient controul. In 
such a situation, therefore, when a scheme of government that 
has been found to answer both these purposes in other countries, 
is offered by the nation as the accompaniment and condition of 
the monarchy, and is freely accepted by the S: vereign on his 
accession, there seems to be a reasonable hope that the issue will 
at length be fortunate ;--and that a free and stable constitution 
may succeed to the calamitous experiments which have been 
suggested by the imperfections of that which was originally esta- 
blished. 

All this, however, we readily admit, is but problematical, 
and affords ground for nothing more than expectation aud con- 
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jecture. There are grounds certainly for doubting, whether 
the French are even yet capable of a regulated freedom ;— and 
for believing, at all eveyts, that they will for a good while be 
but awkward in discharging the ordinary offices of citizens of a 
limited monarchy. They have probably learned, by this time, 
that for a nation to be free, something more is necessary than 
that it should will it. To be practically and tranquilly free, a 
great deal more is necessary; and though we do not ascribe 
much to positive institutions, we ascribe almost every thing to 
temper and habit.—A genuine system of national representation, 
for example, can neither be devised, nor carried into opera- 
tion ina day. ‘The practical benefits of such a system depend 
in a great measure upon the internal arrangements of the so- 
ciety in which it exists, by means of which the sentiments and 
opinions of the people may be peacefully and safely transmitted 
from their first small and elementary gatherings, to the great pub- 
lic depositories of national energy and wisdom. The structure, 
which answers those purposes, however, is in all cases more the 
work of time, than of contrivance; and can never be impressed 
at once upon a society, which is aiming for the first time at 
these objects.— Without some such previous and internal ar- 
rangement, however—and without the familiar existence of a 
long gradation of virtual and unclected representatives, no pure 
or fair representation can ever be obtained. Instead of the 
cream of the society, we shall have the froth only in the legisla- 
ture—or, it may be, the scum, and the fie ry spirit, instead of 
the rich extract of all its strength and its virtues. But even 
independent of the common hazards and disadvantages of no- 
velty, there are strong grounds of apprehension in the character 
and habits of the French nation. The very vivacity of that ac- 
complished people, and the raised imayination which they are 
too apt to carry with them into projects of every description, are 
all against them in those political adventures. They are too 
impatient we fear—too ambitious of perfection—too studious of 
effect, to be satisfied with the attainable excellence or vulgar 
comforts of an English constitution. If it captivate them in 
the theory, it will be sure to disappoint them in the working ;— 
from endeavouring universally, each in his own dep: wrtment, to 
top their parts, they will be very apt to go beyond them ;—and 
will run the risk, not only of encroaching upon each other, but, 
generally, of missing the substantial advantages of the plan, 
through disdain of that sobriety of effort, and calm mediocrity 
of principle, to which alone it is adapted. 

Lhe project of giving them a free constitution, therefore, may 
éertainly miscarry,—and it may miscarry in two ways. If the 
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Court can effectually attach to itself the Marshals and Military 
Senators of Bonaparte, in addition to the old Nobility ;—and 
if, through their means, the vanity and ambition of the turbu- 
lent and aspiring spirits of the nation, shonld be turned either 
towards military advancement, or to offices and distinction about 
the Court, the legislative bodies may be gradually made subservi- 
ent in most things to the will of the Government ;—and by skilful 
management, may be rendered almost as tractable and insignifi- 
cant, as they have actually been in the previous stages of their ex- 
istence. On the other hand, if the discordant materials, out of 
which the higher branch of the legislature is tobecomposed, should 
ultimately arrange it into two hostile parties, —of the old Noblesse 
on the one hand, and the active individuals, who have fought 
their way to distinction through scenes of democratic and of 
imperial tyranny, on the other, it is greatly to be feared, that 
the body of the nation will soon be divided into the same fac- 
tions; and that while the Court throws all its influence into the 
scale of the former, the latter will in time unite the far more 
formidable weight of the military body—the’old republicans, 
and all who are either discontented at their lot, or impatient of 
peaceful times. By their assistance, and that of the national 
vehemence and love of change, it will most probably get the 
command of the legislative body and the capital ;—and then, 
unless the Prince play his part with singular skill, as well as 
temper, there will be imminent hazard of a revolution,—not 
Jess disastrous perhaps than that which has just been com- 
pleted. 

Of these two catastrophes, the first, which would be the least 
lamentable or hopeless, seems, in the present temper of the times, 
to be rather the most likely to happen ;--and, even though it 
should occur, the government would most probably be consider- 
ably more advanced toward freedom than it has ever yet been in 
that country—and the organization would remain entire, into 
which the breath of liberty might be breathed, as soon as the 
growing spirit of patriotism and intelligenee had again removed 
the shackles of authority. Against the second and more dread- 
ful catastrophe, and in some considerable degree against both, 
there seems to exist a reasonable security in the small numbers 
and general weakness of that part of the old aristocracy which 
has survived to reclaim its privileges. One of the bases of the 
new constitution, and perhaps the most important of them all, 
is, that every subject of the kingdom shall be equally capable of 
all honours or employments. Had the Sovereign, however, who 
is the fountain of honour and the giver of employ ment, return- 
ed with that great train of nobility which waited in the court 
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of his predecessor, this vital regulation we fear might have prov- 

ed a mere dead letter; and the same unjust monopoly of power 
and distinction that or ‘iginally overthrew the throne, inight again 
have sapped its foundations.—As things now are, however, 
there are far too few of that order to sustain such a ‘monopoly 5 
and the prince must of necessity employ subjects of all ranks and 
degrees in situations of the greatest dignity and emolument. A 
real equality of rights will thus be pr actically recognized; and a 
fair and intelligent distribution of power r and consideration will 
go far to satisfy the wishes of every party in the state, or at least 
10 disarm those who would foment discontents and disaffection, of 
their most plausible topics and pretexts. 

On the whole then, we think France has now a tolerable pros- 
pect of cbtaining a free government—and, without extraordinary 
niismanagement, is almost sure of many great improvements on 
her antient system. Her great security and panacea must be a 
spirit of general mildness, and mutual indulgence and toleration. - 
All parties have something to forgive, and something to be for- 
given; and there is much in the. histor y of the last “twenty- five 
years, which it would be for the gener ral interest, and the gene- 
ral credit af the country, to consign to eternal oblivion. The 
scene has opened, we think, under the happiest auguries in this 
respect. “The manner of the abdication, and the manner of the 
restoration, are ominous, we think, of forbearance and concilia- 
tion in all the quarters from which intractable feelings were 
most to be apprehended ; and the commanding example of the 
Emperor Alexander, will go farther to diffuse and confirm this 
spirit, than the professions or exhortations of any of the parties 
concerned. ‘The blood of the Bourbons too, we believe to be 
mild and temperate; and the adversity by which their illustrious 
Chief has so long been tried, we are persuaded has not altered 
its sweetness, He i is More anxious, we make no doubt, to re- 
lieve the sufferings, than to punish the offences of any part of 
his subjects—and returns, we trust, to the impoverished cities 
wud wasted population of his country, with feelings, not of ven- 
geance, but of pity. If to the philanthropy which belongs to 
his race, he could but join the firmness and activity in which 
they have been supposed to be wanting, he might be the most 
glorious king of the happiest people that ever escaped from ty- 
ranny 3 and, we fondly hope, that fortune and prudence will com- 
bine to render the era of his accession for ever celebrated in the 
grateful memory of his people. In the mean time, his most 
dangerous enemies are the Royalists; and the only deadly error 


he can commit, is to rely on his own popularity or personal ave 
thority ; 
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If we are at all right in this prognostication, there should be 
little doubt on the only remaining subject of discussion. It must 
be favourable to the general interests of freedom, that a free go- 
vernment is established in France ; and the principles of liberty, 
both here and elsewhere, must be strengthened by this large ac- 
cession to her domains. ‘There are persons among us, however, 
who think otherwise,—or profess at least to see, in the great drae 
ma which has just been completed, no other moral than this— 
that rebellion against a lawful sovereign, is uniformly followed 
with great disasters, and ends with the complete demolition and 
exposure of the ingurgents, and the triumphal restoration of the 
rightlul Prince. ‘These reasoners find it convenient to take a 
very compendious and summary view indeed of the great trans- 
actions of which they thus extraet the essence—and positively 
refuse to look at any other points in the eventful history before 
them, but that the line of the Bourbons was expelled, and that 

reat atrocities and great miseries ensued—that the nation then 
eal under a cruel despotism, and that all things are set to rights 
again by the restoration of the Bourbons. The comfortable 
conclusion which they draw, or wish at least to be drawn, from 
these premises, is, that if the lesson have its proper effect, this 
restoration will make every king on the Continent more absolute 
than ever, and confirm every old government in an attachment 
to its most inveterate abuses. 

It is not worth while, perhaps, to combat these extravagances 
by reasoning ;—yet, in their spirit, they come so near certain 
opinions that seem to have obtained no slight currency in this 
country, that it is necessary to say a word or two with regard to 
them. We shall merely observe, therefore, that the Bourbons 
were expelled, on account of great faults and abuses in the old 
system of the government; and that they have only been restor- 
ed upon condition that these abuses shall be abolished. They 
were expelled, in short, because they were arbitrary monarchs ; 
and they are only restored, upon paction and security that they 
shall be arbitrary no longer. ‘This is the true summary of the 
great transaction that has just been completed; and the correct 
result of the principles that regulated its beginning and its end- 
ing. ‘The intermediate proceedings too, bear the very same 
character. After the abolition of royalty, the nation fell no 
doubt into great disorders and disasters,—not however, for want 
of the old abuses,—or even of the old line of sovereigns,—but in 
consequence of new abuses, crimes and usurpations. These they 
strove to rectify and repress as they best could, by expelling ov 
cutting off the delinquents, and making provision against the 
recurrence of the tyranny ;—at last, they fell under the arbitrary 
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rule of a great military commander, and for some time rejoiced 
in the subjection which ensured their tranquillity. By and by, 
however, the evils of this tyranny were found far to outweigh its 
advantages ; and when the destruction of his military force gave 
them an opportunity of expressing their sentiments, the nation 
rose against him as one man, and expelled him also, for his ty- 
ranny, from that throne, from which, for a much smaller degree 
of the same fault, they had formerly expelled the Bourbons.— 
Awaking then to the advantages of ah undisputed title to the 
crown, and recovered from the intoxication of their first burst 
into political independence, they ask the antient line of their 
kings, whether they will renounce the arbitrary powers which 
had been claimed by their predecessors, and submit to a consti- 
tutional controul from the representatives of the people; and upon 
their solemn consent and cordial acquiescence in those condi- 
tions, they recal them to the throne, and enrol themselves as 
their free and loyal subjects. 

The lesson, then, which is taught by the whole history is, 
that oppressive governments must always be insecure; and that, 
after nations have cttained to a certain measure of intelligence, 
the liberty of the people is necessary to the stability of the throne. 
We may dispute for ever about the immediate or accidental 
causes of the French revolution; but no man of reflection can 
now doubt, that its true and efficient cause, was the undue limi- 
tation of the rights and privileges of the great body of the peo- 
ple, after their wealth and intelligence had virtually entitled them 
to greater consequence. Embarrassments in finance, or ambi- 
tion in particular individuals, may have determined the time 
and the manner of the explosion ; but it was the system which 
withheld all honours and distinctions from the mass of the peo- 
ple, after nature had made them capable of them, which laid the 
train, and filled the mine that produced it. Had the government 
of France been free in 1788, the throne of its monarch might have- 
bid a proud defiance to deficits i in the treasury, or disorderly am- 
bition in a thousand Mirabeaus. Had the people enjoyed their due 
weight in the administration of the government, and their due 
share in the distribution of its patronage, there would have beenno 
democratic insurrection, and no materials indeed for such a ca- 
tastrophe asensued. ‘Thatmovement, like all great national move- 
ments, was produced by a sense of injustice and oppression ; 
and though its immediate consequences were far more disastrous 
than the evils by which it had been provoked, it should never 
be forgotten, that those evils were the necessary and lamented 

causes of the whole. ‘Ihe same principle, indeed, of the neces- 
wiry connexion of oppression and insecurity, may be traced 
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through all the horrors of the revolutionary period. What, af- 
ter all, was it but their tyranny that supplanted Marat and Ro- 
bespierre, and overthrew the tremendous power of the wretches 

for whom they made way? Qr, to come to its last and most 
conspicuous application, does any one imagine, that if Bona- 
parte had been a just, mild, and equitable sovereign, under 
whom the people enjoyed equal rights and impartial protection, 
he would ever have been hurled from his throne, or the Bour- 
bons invited to replace him? He, too, fell ultimately a victim 
to his tyranny :—and his fall, and their restoration on the terme 
that have been stated, concur to show, that there is but one con- 
dition by which, in an enlightened age, the loyalty of nations 
can be securei—the condivion of their being treated with kind- 
ness; and bui one bulwark by which thrones can now be pro- 
tecter|—the attuchment and conscious interest of a free ain 
telligent px ople. 

This is the | lesson which the French revolution reads aloud te 
mankind ; and which, in its origin, in its progress, and in its 
termination, it tends equally to impress. It shows also, no 
doubt, the dangers of popular insurrection, and the dreadful 
excesses into which a people will be hurried, who rush at once 
from a condition of servitude to one of unbounded licentious- 
ness. But the state of servitude leads necessarily to resistance 
and insurrection, when the measure of wrong and of intelligence 
is full ; and though the history before us holds out most awful 
warnings as to the reluctance and the precautions with which 
resistance should be attempted, it is so far from showing that it 
either can or ought to be repressed, that it is the yery moral of 
the whole tragedy, and of each of its separate acts, that resist- 
ance is as inevitably the effect, as it is immediately the cure and 
the punishment of oppression. The crimes and excesses with 
which the revolution may be attended, will be more or less violent 
jn proportion to the severity of the preceding tyranny, and the 
degree of ignorance and degradation in which it has kept the bo- 
dy of the peopic. The rebellion of West India slaves is moze a- 
trocious than the insurrection of 2 Parisian populace ;—and that 
again far more fierce and sanguinary than the movements of an 
English revolution. But in all cases, the radical guilt is in the ty- 
ranny which compels the resistance ; "and they who are the authors 
of the misery. and the degradation, are also responsible for the 
acts of passion and debasement to which they naturally lead. If 
the natural course of a stream be obstructed, the pent up waters 
will, to a certainty, sooner or later bear down the bulwarks by 
wich they are confined. ‘The devastation which may ensue, 
however, is nut to be ascribed to the weakness of those bul- 
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warks, but to the fundamental folly of their erection. The 
stronger they had been made, the more dreadful, and not the 
less certain, would have been the ultimate eruption: and the 
only practical lesson to be learned from the catastrophe is, that 
the great agentS and elementary energies of nature are never 
dangerous but when they are repressed ; ; and that the way to 
guide and disarm them, is to provide a safe and ample channel 
for their natural operation. The laws of the physical worid, 
however, are not more absolute than those of the moral ; nor is 
the principle of the rebound of elastic bodies more strictly de- 
monstrated, than the reaction of rebellion and tyranny. 

If there ever was a time, however, when it might be permit- 
ted to doubt of this principle, it certainly is not the time when 
the tyranny of Napoleon has just overthrown the mightiest em- 
pire that pride and ambition ever erected on the ruins of justice 
and freedom. Protected as he was by the vast military system 
he had drawn up before him, and still more, perhaps, by the 
dread of that chaotic and devouring gulph of Revolution which 
still yawned behind him, and threatened to swallow up all who 
might drive him from his place, he was yet un able to maintain a 
dominion which stood openly arrayed against the rights and li- 
berties of mankind. But if tyranny and oppression, and the ab- 
use of imperial power has cast down the throne of Bonaparte, 
guarded as it was with force and terror, and all that art could 
devise to embarrass, or glory furnish to dazzle and overawe, what 
tyrannical throne can be expected to stand hereafter? or what 
contrivances can secure an oppresive sovereign from the ven- 
geance of an insurgent people? Looking only to the extent of 
his resources, and the skill and vigour of his arrangements, no 
sovereign on the Continent seemed half so firm in his place as 
Bonaparte did but two years ago. ‘There was the canker of 
tyranny, however, in the full blown flower of his greatness. 
With all the external signs of power and prosperity, he was 
weak, because he was unjust—he was insecure, because he was 
oppressive- -and his state was assailed from without, and desert- 
ed from within, for no other reason than that his ambitious and 
injurious proceedings had alienated the affection of his people, 
and alarmed the fears of his neighbours. 

The moral, then, of the grand drama which has occupied the 
scene of civilized Europe for upwards of twenty years, is, we 
think, at last sufficiently unfolded ;—and strange indeed and 
deplorable it certainly were, if all that labour should have been 
without fruit, and all that suffering in vain. Something, surely, 
for our own guidance, and for that of our posterity, we ought at 
last to learn, from so painful and so costly an experiment. We 
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have lived ages in these twenty years ; and have seen condensed, 

into the period of one short life, the experience of eventful cen- 
turies. All the moral and all the political elements that engen- 
der or diversify great revolutions, have been set in action, and 
made to produce their full effect before us ; ; and all the results of 
misgovernment, in all its forms and in all its extremes, have 

been exhibited, on the grandest scale, in our view. Whatever 
quiescent indolence or empiric r piesa. individual ambition or 
popular fury, unrectified enthusiasm or brutal profligacy, could 
do to disorder the counsels and embroil the affairs of a mighty 
nation, has been tri¢d, without fear, and without moderation. 
We have witnessed the full operation of every sort of guilt, and 
of every sort of energy—the erfors of strength and the errors 
of weakness—and the mingling or contrasting effects of terror 
and vanity, and wild speculations and antiquated prejudices, on 
the whole population of Europe. There has been an excite- 
ment and a conflict to which there is nothing parallel in the his- 
iory of all past generations ; and it may be said, perhaps with- 
out any great extravagance, that during the few years that have 
elapsed since the breaking out of the French revolution, men 
have thought and acted, and sinned and suffered more, than in 
all the ages that have passed since their creation. In that short 
period, every thing has been questioned—every thing has been 
suggested—and every thing has been tried. ‘There is scarcely 
any conceivable combination of circumstances under which men 
have not been obliged to act, and to anticipate and to suffer the 
consequences of their acting. ‘The most insane imaginations— 
the most fantastic theories——the most horrible abominations, 
have all been reduced to practice, and taken seriously upon trial. 

Nothing is now left, it would appear, to be projected or at- 
tempted in government. We have ascertained experimentally 
the consequences of al] extremes; and exhausted, in the real 
history of twenty-five years, all the problems that can be sup, 
plied ‘by the whole science of politics. 

Something must have been learned from this great condensa- 
tion of experience ;—some leading propositions, either positive 
or negative, must have been established in the course of it:— 
And although we perhaps are as yet too near the tumult and agi- 
tation of the catastrophe, to be able to judge with precision “of 
their positive value and amount, we can hardly be mistaken as 
to their general tendency and import. ‘The clearest and most 
indisputable result is, that the prodigious advances made by 
the body of the people, throughout the better part of Europe, 
in wealth, consideration and intelligence, had rendered the 
antient institutions and exclusions of the old continental go- 
vermments altogether unsuitable to their actual condition; tliat 
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public opinion had tacitly acquired a commanding and un- 
controulable power in every enlightened community ; and that, 
to render its operation in any Bema safe, or consistent with 
a regular plan of administration, it was absolutely necessary 
to contrive some means for letting it act directly on the ma- 
chine of government, and for bringing it regularly.and openly 
to bear on the public counsels of the country. ‘This was not 
necessary while the bulk of the people were poor, abject, and 
brutish,—and the nobles alone had either education, property, or 
acquaintance with affairs; and it was during that period that 
the institutions were adopted which were maintained too long 
for the peace and the credit of the world. Public opinion over- 
threw those in France; and the shock was felt.in every feudaf 
monarchy in Europe. But this sudden extrication of a noble 
and beneficent principle, produced, at first, far greater evils 
than those which had proceeded from its repression. ‘* Th’ ex- 
travagant and erring spirit ” was not yet enshrined in any fit- 
ting organization; and, acting without balance or controul, 
threw the whole mass of society into wilder and more terrible 
disorder than had ever been experienced before its disclosure. 
It was then tried to compress it again into inactivity by violence 
and intimidation ; but it could not be so over-mastered—nor 
laid to rest, by uil the powerful conjurations of the reign of ter- 
ror; and, after a long and painiul struggle under the pressure 
of a military despotism, it has again broken loose, and pointed 
at last to the natural and appropriate remedy, of embodying it 
in a free representative constitution, through the mediation of 
which it may diffuse life and vigour through every member of 
society. 

The true theory of that great revolution therefore is, that it 
was produced by the repression or practical disregard of public 
opinion, and that the evils with which it was attended, were oc- 
casioned by the want of any institution to controul and regulate 
the application of that opinion to the actual management of af- 
fairs: —And the grand moral that may be gathered from the whole 
eventful history, seems therefore to be, that in an enlightened 
period of society, no government can be either prosperous or 
secure, which does not provide for expressing and giving effect 
to the general sense of the community. 

This, it must be owned, is a lesson worth buying at some cost : 
—and, looking back ov the enormous price we have paid for it, 
it is'no slight gratification to perceive, that it seems not only to 
have been emphatically taught, but effectually learned. In every 
corner of Europe, principles ef moderation and liberality are at 
last not only professed, but acted upon; and doctrines equally fa- 
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vourable to the liberty of individuals, and the independence 
of nations, are universally promulgated, in quarters where some 
little jealousy of their influence might have been both expected 
and excused. If any one doubts of the progress which the prin- 
ciples of liberty have made since the beginning of the French 
revolution, and of the eflicac y of that lesson which its events have 
impressed on every court of the Continent, let him compare the 
conduct of the Allies at this moment, with that which they held 
in 1790—let him contrast the treaty of Pilnitz with the declaration 
of Frankfort—-and set on one hand the proclamation of the Duke 
of Brunswick, upon entering the French territories in 1792, 
and that of the Emperor of Russia on the same occasion in 1814; 
—let him think how La Fayette and Dumourier were treated at 
the former period, and what honours have been lavished on Mo- 
reau and Bernadotte in the latter+-or, without dwelling on par- 
ticulars, let him ask himself, whether it would have been toler- 
ated among the loyal Antigallicans of that day, to have propos- 
ed, in a moment of victory, that a representative assembly should 
share the powers of legislation with the sovereign—that the no- 
blesse should renounce all their privileges, except such as were 
purely honorary—that citizens of all ranks should be equally 
eligible to all employments—that all the officers and dignitaries 
of the revolutionary government, should retain their rank—that 
the nation should be taxed only by its representatives—that all 
sorts of national property should be ratified, and that perfect 
toleration in religion, liberty of the press, and trial by jury, 
should be established. Such, however, are the chief dases of 
that constitution, which was cordially approved of by the Allied 
Sovereigns, after they were in possession of Paris; and, with re- 
ference to which, their August Chief made that remarkable de- 
claration, in the face of Europe, That France stood in need 
* of strong institutions, and such as were suited to the intelli- 
* gence of the age.’ 

Such is the improved creed of modern courts, as to civil li- 
berty and the rights of individuals, With regard to national 
justice and independence again,—is there any one so rotman- 
tic as to believe, that if the Allied Sovereigns had dissipated 
the armies of the republic, and entered the metropolis as 
conquerors in 1792, they would have left to France all her 
antient territories,—or religiously abstained from interfering in 
the settlement of her government,—or treated her baffled war- 
riors and statesmen with honourable courtesies, and her humbled 
and guilty Chief with magnanimous forbearance and clemency ? 
The conduct we have just witnessed, in all these particulars, 
is wise and prudent, no doubt, as well as mognanimous ;—and 
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the splendid successes which have crowned the arms of the pre- 
sent Deliverers of Europe, may be ascribed even more to the 
temper than to the force with which they have been wielded ;— 
certainly more to the plain justice and rationality of the cause 
in which they were raised, than to either. Yet those very suc 
cesses exclude all supposition of this justice and liberality ‘being 
assumed out of fear or necessity ;—and establish the sincerity 
of those professions, which it would no doubt have been the 
best of all policy at any rate to have made. It is equally de- 
cisive, however, of the merit of the agents and of the princi- 
ples, that the most liberal maxims were held out by the most 
decided victors; and the greatest honours paid to civil and 
to national freedom, when it was most in their power to have 
crushed the one, and invaded the other. Nothing, in short, 
can account for the altered tone, and altered policy of the 
great Sovereigns of the Continent, but their growing con- 
viction of the necessity of regulated freedom to the peace and 
prosperity of the world,—but their feeling that, in the more 
enlightened parts of Europe, men could no longer be governed 
but by their reason, and that justice and moderation were the 
only true safeguards of a polished throne. By this high testi- 
mony, we think, the cause of Liberty is at length set up above 
all hazard of calumny or discountenance ;—and its interests, 
we make no doubt, will be more substantially advanced, by be- 
ing thus freely and deliberately recognized, in the hues of Eu- 
rope, by its mightiest and most absolute princes, than they could 
otherwise have been by all the reasonings of philosophy, and 
the toils of patriotism, for many successive generations. 

While this is the universal feeling among ‘those who have the 
best opportunity, and the strongest. interest to form a just opi- 
nion on the subject, it is not a little strange and mortifying, 
that there shoukd still be a party in this country, who consider 
those great transactions under a very different aspect ;—who 
look with jealousy and grudging upon all that has been done 
tor the advancement of freedom, and think the splendour of the 
late events considerably tarnished by those stipulations for na- 
tional liberty, which form to other eyes their mest glorious and 
happy feature. We do not say this invidiously, nor out of 
any spirit of faction: But the fact is unque .stionable ;—and it is 
worth while both to record, and to try to account for it. An 
arrangement, which satisfies all the arbitrary Sovereigns of 
Europe, and is cordially adopted by the Monarch who ist 
immediately affected by it,—is objecte <d to as too demoecrati- 
eal, by a party in this free country! ‘The Autocrator of all the 
Russias—the Imperial Chief of the Germanic principalities 
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the Military Sovereign of Prussia,—are all agreed, that France 
should have a free government; nay, the King of France 
himself is thoroughly persuaded of the same great truth ;— 
and all the world rejoices at its ultimate acknowledgment—ex- 
cept only the Tories of England! They cannot conceal their 
mortification at this final triumph of the popular cause ; and 
while they rejoice at the restoration of the King to the throne 
ef his ancestors, and the recal of his loyal nobility to their an- 
cient honours, are evidently not a little hurt at the advantages 
which have been at the same time secured to the people. They 
are very glad, certainly, to see Louis XVIII. on the throne of 
Napoleon,—but they would have liked him better if he had not 
speken so graciously to the Marshals of the revolution,—if he 
had not so freely accepted the constitution which restrained his 
prerogative,—ner so cordially held out the hand of conciliation 
to all descriptions of his subjects ;—if he had been less magna- 
nimous in short, less prudent, and less amiable. It would 
have answered better to their ideas of a glorious restoration, it 
it could have been accomplished without any condition ; and it 
the Prince had thrown himself entirely into the hands of those 
bigotted emigrants, who affect to be displeased with his accept- 
ance of a limited crown. In their eyes, the thing would have 
been more complete, if the noblesse had been restored at once to 
all their feudal privileges, and the chureh to its ancient endow- 
ments. And we cannot help suspecting, that they think the loss 
of those vain and oppressive trappings, but ill compensated by 
the increased dignity and worth of the whole population, by the 
equalization of essential rights, and the provision niade for the 
free enjoyment of life, property and conscience. 

Perhaps we exaggerate a little in our representation of senti- 
ments in which we do not at all concur :— But, certainly, in con- 
versation and in common newspapers—those light straws that best 
show how the wind sits—one hears and sees, every day, things 
that approach at least to the spirit we have attempted to deli- 


neate,—and afford no slight presumption of the prevalence of 


such opinions as we lament. In lamenting them, however, we 
would not indiscriminately blame.—They are not all to be a- 
scribed to a spirit of servility, or a disregard of the happiness ot 
mankind. Here, as in other heresies, there is an intermixture 
of errors that are to be pardoned, and principles that are to be 
joved. There are patriotic prejudices, and illusions of the ima- 


gination, and misconceptions from ignorance, at the bottom of 


this unnatural antipathy to freedom in the citizens of a free land, 
as well as more sordid intcrests, and more wilful perversions. 
Some sturdy Englishmen are staunch for our monopoly of liber- 
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ty; and feel as if it was an insolent invasion of British privile- 
ges, for any other nation to set up a free constitution.—Others 
apprehend serious dangers to our greatness, if this mainspring 
and fountain of our pro sperity be communicated to other lands. 
—A still greater proportion, we believe, are influenced by consi- 
derations yet more fantastical.—They have been so long used to 
consider the old government of France as the perfect model of a 
feudal monarchy, softened and adorned by the refinements of 
modern society, that they are quite sorry to part with so fine a 
specimen of chivalrous manners and institutions; and look upon 
it, with all its characteristic and imposing accompaniments of a 
brilliant and warlike nobility,—a gallant court,—a gorgeous hie- 
rarchy,—a gay and familiar vassallage, with the same sort of 
feelings with which they would be apt to regard the sumptuous 
pageantry and splendid “solemnities of the Romish situal. They 
are very good Protestants themselves, and know too well the 
value of religious truth aud liberty, to wish for any less simple, 
or more imposing system at home ; but they have no objection 
that it should exist among their neighbours, that their taste 
may be gratified by the magnificent spectacles it affords, and 
their imaginations warmed with the ideas of vencrable and 
pompous antiquity, which it is so well fitted to suggest. The 
case is Nearly the same with their ideas of the old I'rench me- 
narchy. » They have read Burke, till their fancies are somewhat 
heated with the picturesque image of tempered royalty and po- 
lished Mristocracy, which he has held out in his splendid pictures 
of France as it, was before the revolution ; arid have been so 
long aeéystomed to contrast those comparatively happy and pros- 
perous days, with the horrors and vulgar atrocities that ensued, 
that they forget the many real evils and oppressions of which 
that brilliant “monarehy was productive, and think that the suc- 
ceeding*abominations cannot be completely expiated till it be 
restored as it originally existed. 

All these, and we believe many other illusions of a dimilar na- 
ture, slight and fanciful as they may appear, contribute largely, 
we have no doubt, to that pardonable fecling of dislike to the 
limitation of the old monarchy, which we conceive to be very 
discernible inva certain part of our population. The great source 
of that feeling, however, and that which gives root and nourish- 
ment to all the fest, is the ignorance which prevails in this coun- 
uy, both of the evils of arbitrary government, and of the radical 
chat nge in the feelings and opinions of the Contihent, which hag 
rendered it no longer practicable in its more enlightened quar- 
ters. Our insular situation, and the measure of freedom we en- 
joy, » have done us this injury, along with the infinite good of 
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which they have been the occasions. We do not know either 
the extent of the misery and weakness produced by tyranny, or 
the force and prevalence of the conviction which has recently 
arisen, where they are best known, that they are no longer fo 
be tolerated. On the Continent, experience has at last done 
far more to enlighten public opinion upon these subjects, than 
reflection and reasoning in this Island. There, nations have 
been found irresistible, when the popular feeling was consult- 
ed; and absolutely impotent and indefensible where it had been 
outraged and disregarded: And this necessity of consulting’the 
general opinion, has led, on both sides, to a great relaxation of 
many of the principles on which they originally went to issue. 
Of this change in the terms of the question—and especially of 
the great abatement which it had been found necessary to make 
in ihe pretensions of the old governments, we were generally 
but little aware in this country. Spectators as we, have been 
of the distant and protracted contest between antient institu- 
tions and authorities on the one hand, and democratical in- 
novation on the other, we still look upon the parties to that 
contest, as occupying nearly the same positions, and maintaining 
the same principles that they did at the beginning ; while those, 
who are nearer to the scene of actiony or themselves partak- 
ers of the toil, are aware that, in the course of that long conflict, 


each party has been obliged to recede from some of oj pe 


sions, and to admit, in some degree, the justice of those that are 
made against it. Here, where we have been but too apt to 
consider the mighty game which has been playing imour sight, 
and partly at our expense, as an occasion for exercising our own 
party animosities, or seeking illustrations for our petuliar theo- 
ries of government, we are still as diametrically opposed, and as 
keen in our hostilities, as ever. ‘The controversy with us being 
in a great measure speculative, ‘would lose its interest and attrac- 
tion, if any thing like a compromise were admitted; and we chuse, 
therefore, to shut our eyes to the great and visible approximation 
into which time, and experience, and necessity, have forced the 
actual combatants. We verily believe, that, except in the imagi- 
nations of English politicians, there no longer exist in the world 
any such aristocrats and democrats as actually divided all Iu- 
rope in the early days of the French revolution. In this coun- 
try, however, we still speak and feel as if they existed ; and the 
champions of aristocracy in particular, continue, with very 
few exceptions, both to maintain pretensions that their princ- 
pals have long ago abandoned, and to impute to their ives: 
ries, absurdities with which they have long ceased to be charge- 
able. ‘lo them, therefore, no other alternative has yet present- 
ed itself but the absolute triumph of one or other of two op- 
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posite and irreconcileable extremes. Whatever is taken from 
the sovereign, they consider as being given to crazy republicans; 
and very naturally dislike all limitations of the royal power, be- 
cause they are unable to distinguish them from usurpations by 
the avowed enemies of all subordination. That the real state of 
things has long been extremely different, men of reflection 
might have concluded from the known principles of human na- 
ture, end men of information must have learned from sources of 
undoubted authority: But no small proportion of our zealous 
politicians belong to neither of those classes ; and we ought not, 
perhaps, to wonder, if they are slow in admitting truths which 
2 predominating party has so long thought it for its interest to 
misrepresent or disguise. The time, however, seems almost 
come, when conviction must be forced even upon their reluctant 
understandings,—and by the sort of evidence best suited to their 
capacity. They would probably be little moved by the best ar- 


guments that could be addressed to them, and might distrust the 
testimony of ordinary observers; but they cannot well refuse 
to yield to the opinions of the great Sovereigns of the Conti- 
nent, and must give faith to their professions, when they find 
them confirmed at all points by their actions. If the establish- 
ment of a limited monarchy in France would be dangerous to 


sovereign authority in all the adjoining regions, it is not easy to 
conceive that it should have met with the cordial approbation of 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the King of Prussia, in 
the day of their most brilliant success ; or that that moment of 
triumph on the part of the old princes of Europe should have 
been selected as the period when the thrones of France, and 
Spain, and Holland, were to be surrounded with permanent 
limitations,—imposed with their cordial assent, and we might al- 
most say, by their hands. Compared with acts so unequivocal, 
all declarations may justly be regarded as insignificant; but 
there are declarations also to the same purpose;—made freely and 
deliberately on occasions of unparalleled importance,—and for 
no other intelligible purpose but solemnly to announce to man- 
kind the generous principle on which those mighty actions had 
been performed. 

But while these authorities and these considerations may be 
expected, in due time, to overcome that pardonable dislike to 
continental liberty which arises from ignorance or natural pre- 
judices, we will confess that we by no means reckon on the total 
disappearance of this illiberal jealousy. There is, and we fear 
there will always be, among us, a set of persons who conceive it 
to be for their interest to decry every thing that is favourable to 
liberty,—and who are guided only by a regard to their interest. 
In a government constituted like ours, the Court must almost 
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always be more or less jealous, and perhaps justly, of the en- 
eroachment of popular principles, and disposed to show favour 
to those who diminish their influence and authority. Without 
intending or wishing to render the British crown altogether ar- 
bitrary, it still seems to*them to be in favour of its constitution- 
al privileges, that arbitrary monarchies should, to a certain ex- 
tent, be defended; and an artful apology for tyranny is grate- 
fully received as an argument 4 fortiori in support of a vigor- 
ous prerogative. ‘he leaders of the party, therefore, lean 7 
way; and their baser followers rush clamorously along it, to 
very brink of servile sedition and treason against the constitu- 
tion. Such men no arguments will silence, and no authorities 
convert. It is their profession to discredit and oppose all that 
tends to promote the freedom of mankind ; and in that vocation 
they will infallibly labour, so long as-it yields them,a profit. At 
the present moment too, we have no doubt thattheir zeal is 
quickened by their alarm; since, independent; of the general 
damage which the cause of arbitrary government must sustain 
from the events of which we have been spéaking, theiy immedi- 
ate consequences in this country are likely to be emimently fa- 
vourable to the interests ofregulated liberty and temperate re- 
form. Next to the actual cessation of bloodshed and siffering, 
indeed, we consider ¢/is to be the greatest domestic benefit that 
we are likely to reap from the peace,—and the circu ce, in 
our new situation, which calls the loudest for our congratula- 
tion. We are perfectly aware, that it isa subject of regret to 
many patriotic individuals, that the brilliant successes at which we 
all rejoice, should have occurred under an administyationiwhich 
has not manifested any extfaordinary dislike to abuses, Hor any very 
cordial attachment to the rights and liberties of the people ; and 
we know, that it has been an opinion pretty currents beth with 
them :*d theif antagonists, that these successes will fix them 
so firmly in power, that they will be enabled, if they should be 
go inclined, to deal more largely@npabuses, and to press more 
closely on our liberties than any of their predecessors. For our 
own part, however, we have never been able to sce things in this 
inauspicious light ;—and haying no personal or fitetious quarrc! 
with our present ministers, are casily comforted for the increas- 
ed chance of their continuance in office, by a consideration of 
those circumstances that mustrinfallibly, and under any mivis- 
try, operate to facilitate reform, to diminish the power of the 
Crown, and to consolidate the liberties of the nation. If our 
yeaders agree with us in our estimate of the importance of these 
cjrcumstances, we can scarcely doubt that they will concur in 
eur general conclusion. 

bn the first place then,. it is obvious, that the direct patrons 
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age and indirect influence of the Crown, must be most seriously 
and effectually abridged by the reduction of our army and navy, 
the diminution of our taxes, and, generally speaking, of all our 
establishments, upon the ratification of peace. We have thought 
it a great deal gained for the constitution of late years, when 
we could strike off a few hundred thousand pounds of offices in 
the gift of the Crown, that had become useless, or might be con- 
solidated ;—and now the peace will at one blow strike off proba- 


Diy thirty or forty millions of government expenditure, This 


@lone might restore the balance ‘of the constitution. 

In the neat place, ,a continuance ofigpeace and prosperity will 
naturally produce a greater diffusion of wealth, and consequently 
a greater spirit of independence i in the body of the people; which, 
co-operating with the diminished power of the government to 
provide for its baser adherents, must speedily thin the ranks of 
its regularssupporters, and expose it far more effectually to the 
controul 6f a more imp: artial publi ic opinion. 

In the dhird place, the events to which we have alluded, and 
the situation in which they will leave us, will take away almost all 
those pretexts for resisting inquiry into abuses, and proposals for 
reform, by the help of which, rather,than of any serious dispute 
on the principle, these important discussions have been waved for 
these lastytwenty years. We shail no longer be stopped with the 
plea of its being no fit time to quarrel about the little faults 
of our canstitution, when we are struggling with a ferocious 

enemy for its very existence. It will “not.now do to tell Us, 
that its both dangerous and disgraceful to show ourselves dis- 
united: in a season of such imminent peril—or that all great 
and Patujotic minds should be entirely engrossed with the care 
of our safety, and can have neither “leisure nor energy to be- 
stow upon concerns less urgent or vital. The restoration of 
peace, on the contrary, will soon leave us little else to do:— 

and when wwe have no invasions nor expeditions—nor coali- 
ions nor campaigns—nogr even any loans and budgets to fil 
the minds of our statesmen, and the cars of our idle poli- 
ticians, we think it almost certain that questions of reform 
will rise into paramount importance, and the redress of abuses 
become the most interesting of public pursuits. We shall be 
once more entitled, too, to make a fair and natural appeal to 
the analogous acts or institutions of other nations, without be- 
ing met with the cry of revolation and democracy; or the im- 
putation of abetting the proceedings of a sanguinary despot, 
We shall again sce the abuses of old hereditary power, and the e- 
vils of maladministration in legitimate hands; and be permitted 
to argue from them, without the reproach of disaflection ta the 
general cause of mankind. Men and things, in short, we trust, 
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will again receive their true names, on a fair consideration of 
their merits; and our notions of political desert be no longer 
confounded by indiscriminate praise of all who are with us, and 
intolerant abuse of all who are against us, in a struggle that 
touches the sources of so many passions. When we plead for 
the emancipation of the Catholics of Ireland, we shall no longer 
be told, that the Pope is a mere puppet in the hands of an invete- 
rate foe,—nor be deterred from protesting against the conflagra- 
tion of a friendly capital, by the suggestion, that no other means 
were left to prevent that same foe from possessing himself of its 
fleet. Exceptions and extreme cases, in short, will no longer 
furnish the ordinary rules of our conduct and it will be impos- 
sible, by extraneous arguments, to baffle every attempt at a fair 
estimate of our public principles and proceedings. 

These, we think, are among the necessary consequences of a 
peace concluded in such circumstances as we have now been con- 
sidering; and they are but a specimen of the kindred conse~ 
quences to which it must infallibly lead.” If these ensue, how- 
ever, and are allowed to produce their Natural effects, itis a 
matter of indifference to us whether Lord Castlereagh and Lord 
Liverpool, or Lord Grey and Lord Grenville are at the head 
of the government. The former, indeed, would probably be a 
little uneasy in so new a posture of affairs ; but they will cither 
conform to it, or abandon their posts in despair. ‘To Sontrol or 
alter it, will assuredly be beyond their power. 

With these pleasing anticipations, we would willingly close 
this long review of the State and Prospects of the Huropean 
commonwealth, in its present great crisis of restoration, or of 
new revolutions. But cheering and beautiful as it is, anddis- 
posed as we think we have shown oursclves to look"epefully 
upon it, it is impossible to shut our eyes on two dark stains that 
appear on the bright horizon, and seem already to tarnish the 
glories with which they are so sadiy contrasted. Onc is of Jong- 
er standing, and perhaps of deeper dye.— But both are most pain- 
ful deformities on the face of so fait®®a prospect ; and may be 
mentioned with less scruple and greater hope, from the consi- 
deration, that those who bave the power of effacing them can 
scarcely be charged with the guilt of their production, and have 

iven strong indications of dispositions that must lead them to 
wish for their removal. We need scarcely give the key to these 
observations, by naming the names of Poland and of Norway. 
Nor do we propose, on the present occasion, to do much more 
than to name them. ‘Of the latter, we shall probably contrive 
to speak fully in a subsequent part of this Number. Of the for- 
mer, many of our readers may think we said enough in our 
last. Our zeal in that cause, we know, has been made mat- 
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ter of wonder, and even of derision, among certain persons 
who value themselves on the character of practical politicians 
and men of the world ; and we have had the satisfaction of lis- 
tening to various witty sneers on the mixed simplicity and ex- 
travagance of supposing, that the kingdom of the Poles was to be 
reestablished by a dissertation in an English journal. It would 
perhaps be enough to state, that independent of any view to an 
immediate or practical result in other regions, it is of some 
sconsequence to keep the observation of England alive, and its 
feeling awake, upon a subject of this importance ; but we must 
beg Icave to observ@, that such dissertations are humbly con- 
ceived to be among the legitimate means by which the .Eng- 
lish public both instructs and expresses itself; and that the opi- 
nion of the English public is still allowed to have weight with its 
government,) which again cannot well be supposed to be altoge- 
ther without influence in the councils of its allies. Whatever 
becomes of Poland, ittis most material, we think, that the peo- 
ple.of this country ghould judge soundly, and feel rightly, on a 
matter that toucheg’on principles of such general application, 
But every thing that has passed since the publication of our for- 
mer remarks, combines to justify what we then stated ; and to 
encourage us to make louder and more energetic appeals to the 
justice and prudence and magnanimity of the parties concerned 
in this transaction. ‘The words and the deeds of Alexander that 
have, since that period, passed into the page of history—the prin- 
ciples he has solemnly professed, and the acts by which he has 
sealed that profession—entitle us to expect from him a strain of 
justi¢e and generosity, which vulgar politicians may call roman- 
tic if they please, but which ali men of high principles and en- 
larged understandings will feel to be not mofe heroic than judi- 
cious. (While Poland remains oppressed and discontented, the 
peace of Europe will always be at the mercy of any ambitious 
or intriguing power that may think fit to rouse its vast and war- 
like population with the yain promise of independence ; while it 
is perfectly manifest that those, by whom alone that promise 
could be effectually kept, would gain prodigiously, both in secu- 
rity and in substantial influence, by its faithful performance, 
It is not, however, for the mere name of independence, nor 
for the lost glories of an antient and honourable existence, that 
the people of Poland are thus eager to array themselves in any 
desperate strife of which this may be proclaimed as the prize, 
We have shown, in our lust Number, the substantial and into- 
lerable evils which this extinction of their national dignity—this 
sore and unmerited wound to their national pride, has necessari- 
ly occasioned: And thinking, as we do, that a people, without 
the feelings of national pride and public duty, must be a people 
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without energy and without enjoyments, we apprehend it to be 
at any rate indisputable, in the present instance, that the circum= 
stances which have dissolved their political being, have struck 
also at the root of their individual happiness and prosperity; 
and that it is not merely the unjust destruction of an antient 
kingdom that we lament, but the condemnation of fifteen mil- 
lions of human beings to unprofitable and unparalleled misery. 


5 
But though these are the considerations by which the feelings 


of private individuals ‘are most naturally aflected, it should ne=! 


ver be forgotten, that all the principles on_ which’ the vreat fr- 
bric of national independence confessedly f€sts in Europe, are 
involved in the decision of this question; and that no one na- 
tion can be secure in its separate existence, if all the rest do 
not concur in disavowinyg the maxims which were acted upon 
in the partition of Poland. It is not only mourhful tosee the 
scattered and bleeding members of that unhappy state still pal- 
pitating and agonizing on the spot wheret lately-stood erect in 
youthful vigour and be auty ; but it is unsafe to breathe the no+ 
xious vapours which this melancholy spectaéle exhales. The 
wholesome neighbourhood is poisoned by their diffasion ; and 
every independence within théhrange, sickens, and is endanger- 
ed by the contagion. 
5. May i814. 


Art. IT. Voyages and Travels in the Years 1809, 1810, and 
1811, containing Statistical, Commercial and MiscellancougtOb- 
servations on Gibraltar, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Serigo and 
Turkey. By Joun Gatr. 4to. pp. 451. Cadell and Da- 
vies, London, 1812. 


7 value of the matter contained in this volume, is not ex- 
actly proportioned to its bulk andjpretensions. It presents, 
however, a considerable portion of information and amusement ; 
and if the more unassuming form of publication, adopted by Mr 
Semple and a few others, had been followed, we should have had 
scarcely any occasion to preface an account of the book with a 
eneral censure. 

Mr Galt, like the authors just alluded to, travelled with com- 
mercial views, for about two years, in the interesting countries 
of the Mediterranean; aud his work consists of the remarks, lit- 
tle arranged or digested, which his tour suggested; frequently in 
the shape of hints | or memoranda for further inquiry, and never 
thrown together with any pretensions to regular disquisition. He 
describes himself as a Scotchman; which indecd his language 
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would in very many places have disclosed. With a few exceptions, 

his opinions are liberal and unprejudiced ; and he exercises his 

privilege of thinking for himself, with a boldness which does not 

always attend the public exhibitions of our worthy countrymen, 

who are justly famed oyer the whole world for the more valuable 
uality of discretion. 

The work begins with some details respecting Gibraltar, which 
will not detain us long. He maintains the necessity of our hold- 
ing possession of Ceuta, in order to give our trade the benefit of 
protecticn against the enemy’s privateers; and with such a 
change, he conceives the value of the rock, in a merely commer- 
cial view, to be fully adequate to the cost of the establishment 
and works. ‘This charge, he says, amounts to about fifty thou- 
sand.a year; and he adds rather a sly, or, as the modish phrase 
isy, @ andelicate remark—‘ ‘There are several noble families, ’ 
saith he, ‘ywhich perhaps cost'the public as much.’ Perhaps a 
good deal more, if we take into the account all the different ways © 
inwwhich these noblestare chargeable to their much loved coun- 
try; but certainly not much less in the single article of money 
had and received, which may very possibly be the lowest item in 
the account. © However, these are’sacred subjects ; such emolu- 
ments ape vested interests, never to be touched, nor even to be 
spoken of, without caution and respect; the established principle, 
it seems, being, that no abuse, however glaring and intolerable, 
is to be put down, if any one has an interest in its continuance. 
It may no doubt be thought invidious in Mr Galt to make such 
allusions; and in truth, the subject is not a pleasing one. Wh 
should he run away from his point to handle it? Why could 
he not speak of the rock of Gibraltar, without taking occasion to 
speak of sinecures and pensions, thereby giving pain to many 
persons truly dear to their country ? 

There is a doctrine hinted at in the remarks on Gibraltar, 
but afterwards repeated more explicitly, which we notice as eare 
ly as possible, in order toyprotest against it. Mr Galt proposes 
that we should levy a toll here, in the same manuer as Denmark 
does at the Sound. If he means, that we should make all ships 
passing thesStraights pay duty to us, because we have Gibral- 
tar, and may eventually have Ceuta alsog we must be allowed to 
say, that it is a monstrous pretension, wholly unfounded in right, 
and contrary to the very principles for which we have been long 
contending at so vasta cost. We never refused to pay the Sound 
duty, says he. But that impost has been universally submitted 
to for ages, and is founded upon the sane long possession which 
sanctifies so many national rights, in their origin not the most 
indisputable. ‘The acquiescence in that case, (and it is a soli- 
tary instance), cannot surely justify a new claim, and in circum- 
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stances so very different. But our author is of that school, which 
hold, that the sea, and all islands and peninsulas, belong of right 
to England. We meet with this doctrine everywhere in his work; 
and it is the very counterpart of the French principle, happily 
now expleded, that all the Continent belongs to France. 

Sardinia furnishes materials for some very interesting obser- 
vations. The island is extensive, and very ‘little known in this 
country. Mr Galt has given several curious particulars ;—but 
leaves us to regret, that he did not extend this part of his plan 
at the expense of leaving out perhaps a good deal of the infor- 
mation upon more trite subjects. The peo le in the country, 
and the villages, are in a very rude state. he baronial power 
of the nobles is very considerable, though daily decreasing ; 
and violent feuds between districts, for a length of time, are not 
uncommon. It is pleasing, however, to observe, even.in this 
secluded corner, the progress of improvement, arising out of 
the great events of the last twenty-five yéars. Steps have been 
taken towards abolishing the independent privileges of the ba- 
rons ;—the country has been divided into prefectures ;—at the 
head of cach is a magistrate, and a military commander to back 
his authority. The small stipends of the judges, and their con- 
sequent dependence upon fees and gifts, is a serious impedi- 
ment to the adminisiration of justice, " ohiaae will probably soon 
force itself upon the attention of the government. There is an 
admirable institution in Cagliari, which deserves to be noticed, — 
The children of the peasants are invited to come into the city, 
where they serve in families for their food andlodging, uponcondi- 
tion of being allowed to attend the schools of the society. Dhey 
are called Majoli, and wear a sort of uniform. As may natu- 
rally be imagined, some of them exhibit talents, and wise to dis- 
tinction ; many, returning to their uncivilized districts, relapse 
into barbarism. But our ‘author re marks, that frequently —* in 
‘ remote and obscure valleys, the traveller mects with a peasant, 
* who, in the uncouth oat age garb of the country, shows a 
* tincture of the polish and intelligence of the town.’ 

Thee xportable articles 1 in Sardinia, are chiefly wheat, and some 
wine of a good quality, with cheese, and a little wool... The regu- 
Jations of “the government respecting trade, are of the nsrrowest 
and most injudicious description; but it is to be hoped, that by 
a prudent and temperate use of our influence there, we may ob- 
tain a more free trade with the natives, which would confer in- 
estimable benefits on them, as well as considerably promote our 
own interests. In opposition to the political doctrine of Mr 
Galt, alreacy noticed, we beg to set up a commercial one, in- 
dubitable and important at the present moment,—that the in- 
fluence of England should be all used in one direction, wherever 
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she has any footing,—namely, in promoting an open intercourse 
between each nation, and all the rest of the world. ‘The pro- 
gress of such a plan would infallibly conduce more to her in- 
terest, than to that of any other country, upon the whole—what- 
ever superior advantages any one given nation might reap from 
it in one or two'partictilar places, frog local facilities. —lrance 
might profit somewhat more by the abolition of restrictions in 
the Mediterranean ; Holland, in the North of Germany; and 
the United States, in South Amcrica:—But England would be- 
nefit incelculably in the result and sum— for she would gain some- 
what in ail these quapters.. She would gain more than others, 
where her local swpefiority gave her the advantage ;—and she 
would make her profit also, by the benefits which each of these 
rivals was gaining in his several neighbourhood. 

Mr Galt dwells much longer upon Sicily, in which he made 
some stay. “He appears to,have been over the greater part of 
the island; and he hiagscarcely landed, before he gives an ear- 
nest of the independent tone of his mind, and his resolution to 
think for himself, byundervaluing the remains of antiquity near 
Girgenti; and affirming, that the town itself is worse than the 
worst parts of Edinburgh, in pointof filth and meanness, not- 
withstanding the show of convents, and fine situation, when 
viewed! f¥om a distance. In his journcy to Palermo, he is 
equally ‘Gissatisfied, notwithstanding the country is ‘ what a 
‘ painter*Would probably call, very beautiful; and a young la- 
‘ dy, romantic.” The beautiful appearance of the capital, he 
admits ; and only, excepts to the descriptions given of it, that 
they notice the fine and magnificent objects, without making any 
méftion of the moan and offensive sights, which everywhere 
surround them. 

It is highly gratiffing to percciv>, that, go where you will, 
improvement is rapidly on the march. Mr Galt has scarcely 
begun his remarks on Sicily, when we find him engaged in 
describing the most important and beneficial changes. ‘The di- 
minution, or rather the downfal of clerical influence, is the first 
that meets us ;—and to any one, contemplating the state of so- 
cicty in Sicily, a mightier revolution, or one more fruitful, both 
of present good, and extensive consequences to human happi- 
ness, cannot be conceived. :' 

* THE CLERGY. 

€ In Sicily, as in other countries, the hierarchy has certainly seen 
the best of its days. The youth no longer consider the service of 
the altar as the apprenticeship of fortune, nor the livery of the 
church as the garb of honour. They shrink at the ridiculous ap- 
pearance of gowns, cowls, and shaven crowns, compared with the 
elegancies of worldly men; and the indolence of the monastic life 
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is no longer a sufficient recompense for submitting to its restraints. 
The Church, having ceased to be regarded as venerable, is looked 
upon as ridiculous. This change has arisen from causes different 
from those which led to the reformation in Luther’s time. That re- 
formation originated in the exposure of doctrinal corruptions ; and it 
was more because the monastic institutions were not found to be au- 
thorized by Scripture, that they were abolished in the countries which 
embraced Protestantism, than on account of the flagitious lives of 
their members. But the doctrinal corruptions are not thought of; 
nor do even considerations of morality mich contribute to the in- 
creasing contempt with which the ecclesiastical profession through- 
out this province of the Papal empire is regarded. ‘The institutions 
of the Church are now generally estimated by their temporal utility; 
and, being found without value in this respect, are of course deem- 
ed oppressive.” p. 25. 

In former times, but little regard used to be shown among us 
for the abuses of the Romish Church ; and the destruction of 
its pernicious influence, political and moral, would always have 
been viewed as an unmingled good. But by a strange péryer- 
sion of reasoning, ever since the French Revolution, our own 
privileged orders, whose care for the church and religion, at 
home, forthwith took a wonderful start, extended it also to the 
hierarchies of the Continent. ‘The alarmists saw, »with»almost 
equal horror, the downfal of Papal establishments, andigf Civil go- 
vernment; and acquired a preposterous veneration for the gross- 
est parts of a superstition, which they fancied was connected with 
the cause of social order, because the revolutionists had happily 
destroyed almost all the bad with some of the good institutions 
of the state. Now, however, that every kind of alarm is atan 
end, we trust that these absurd predilections will no longer keep 
the eyes of men shut to the unspeakable advantages which have 
been derived from the emancipation of the species, in those fine 
countries where priestcraft had especially established its domi- 
nion. ‘ Fari gue sentias’ can no longer be attended with dan- 
ger; and we may, without any fear of misconstruction, at length 
openly rejoice in the destruction of spiritual tyranny—the sure 
forerunner of secular freedom. 

Our author, in the following passage, would. scem to give an 
instance of one bad effect having followed the decline of the 
Church ; but his remarks are sound ; and the evil in Sicily, as 
formerly in this country at the suppression of the monasteries, 
is only apparent, and, under proper management, may be ren- 
dered merely temporary. 

‘ THE POOR. 

* Among the most striking proofs of the decline of clerical wealth 

2nd power in Sicily, is the falling off in the customary largesses to 
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the poor at the gates of the convents. The effect of this in the first 
instance is melancholy. The state of the poor is gradually become 
worse, and in Palermo the number of mendicants has visibly increas- 
ed within the last twenty years. Some time since, their distresses 
attracted the attention of the government; and a large and exten- 
sive establishmenty in iafitation of our English workhouses, was in- 
stituted to remedy the evil. The building, though not yet complet- 
ed to the extent of the design, would do honour to any state. ‘The 
interior regulations are, I am told, efficient and judicious. The in- 
mates amount to several hundreds, and their employment is chiefly 
in the different»processes of the manufactories of silk. But howeve-: 
well intended, this institution is found entirely inadequate te remove 
the distresses of the poor ; and in proportion as the Church conti- 
nues to decline, the mumber of beggars must increase, until that sa- 
lutary change in the habits of the lowcr orders, of which the cessa- 
tion of their gratuitous supply is the necessary forerunner, shall have 
taken | The Sicilian gentry, particularly the females, have the 
tation of being very charitable. The whole nation, indeed, 
seems to have a great share of benevolence. He must be strongly 
prejudiced, indeed, who would not allow the conduct of this people, 
to one another, notwithstanding the general distrust that tndividual- 
izes them so mach, fo be both respectable and kindly.’ p. 26. 
Thé charities of monastic institutions were in truth none of 
their li evils. ‘They encouraged idleness, and the vices to 
which"l€ gives rise, among the flock as well as among the pas- 
tors. ‘the accounts of these establishments in the southern 
parts of Europe, but especially of Spain, concur in presenting 
a pictur@equally disfigured by the extortions practised upon the 
industry, and the contributions levied on the wealth, of some 
classes, and the bounty heedlessly lavished to the encouragement 
of idleness, and perpetuating of poverty, in the other orders of the 
community. ‘The excellent work of Mr Townsend, is peculi- 
arly copious in its details upon this subject, and distinguished by 
the soundness of the author’s reflections. ‘Fhe remark of Mr 
Galt, upon the charitable disposition of the Sicilians, is appli- 
cable to the Neapolitans also, as we had an opportunity of 
showing in the account of Mr Eustace’s travels, Weare unwill- 
ing to give invidious explanations of a propensity always ami- 
able, whatever be its origin; yet we cannot avoid observing 
that much of the munificence exhibited towards ‘objects of dis- 
tress in those countries, resolves itself into the same motive 
which leads to the payment of money for masses and indulgences, 
and the compliance with all the other requisitions of the church, 
It is easier to pay well, than to act well: A man is very will. 
ing to purchase forgiveness of sins without amendment of life ; 
and he thinks that, by bestowing money in alms, he sets off a 
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good action against his faults, if he does not actually acquire a 
right to commit them. ‘The church, indeed, grants no absolu- 
tion, without the condition of repentance and reformation ; 
whence the Romanists argue, that no danger can arise to the 
sense of moral duty, from the practice ofabsolying and confess- 
ing, because the condition being involved, the sinner knows that 
it depends on his subsequent conduct to make the ceremony 
which has been performed a mere empty form, or a passport to 
salvation. This argument, however, only proves, (even admit- 
ting that no mistakes are practically commtted by the ignorant 
flock), that absolution does not give a carte blanche to sin anew ; 
for its effects may have been to produce the first sin, by holding 
out the promise of security, though coupled with the condition. 
But, be this as it may, the money expended ineharities, isjin- 
vested upon a more refined view of ultimate gain; for the virtue 
of such deeds in redeeming from the penal consequences of 
transgression, is considered as undeniillhe by many whom the 


notions of indulgencies and absolutions cannot blind. It is to 
be feared that a little of this spirit has of late “years got in a- 
mongst us, even in this Protestant country. e reformation 
of morals in the upper ranks of society, we fear, has not kept 
pace with the extraordinary increase of our charitable exertions. 
A sort of enthusiasm has in many quarters sprung ip in the 


stead of more sober religion, with little visible effectapon the 
demeanour of its professors. It is an observance, we fear, sub- 
stituted for good works; and comes under the genera descrip- 
tion of cheap and easy commutations of which we have been 
speaking. ‘There is no wholesomeness in the moral constitutian 
of persons who hold that either by paying their money to cha- 
rities, or spending their time in the outwardyoflices of geligion, 
or absorbing their faculties in trances and rhapsodies, they can 
purchase a right to devote the rest of their wealth, or days or 
gifts, in a way inconsistent with plain, honest, upright princi- 
ples. It is sometimes a little provoking to see the perfect self- 
satisfaction of such persons; and to be desired to believe them 
innocent, because they seem so happy and cheerful, and enjoy 
minds so much at ease. ‘This is exactly what we complain of ; 
they are more easy and happy than they have any right to be. 
They have formed a substitute for self-controul, and plain deal- 
ing ; and the lives of indulgence, which they lead in themselves, 
and of shuffling towards their neighbours, sufficient to awaken 
the consciences of any unsophistocated man, never give them a 
moment's concern, in the happy state of delusion into which they 
have contrived to reason or intoxicate themselves. But to re- 
turn from this sermon,— 
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The population of Sicily is proved by the parochial registers 
to be greatly on the increase; and there are plain indications, 
says our author, of something like the formation, in Palermo, of 
that comfortable middle class which is the best proof of a pros- 
perous and free community. The difficulties of the nobles have 
reduced their influence in a prodigious degree, and occasioned 
frequent changes of property. I'rom these, Mr Galt infers, 
that the condition of the peasantry is improved,—a proposition 
to our minds extremely doubtful. When an estate is sold, he 
thinks that the.cultiyators, no longer labouring for those who had 
an hereditary dominion over them, acquire something more of 
independence and comfort. Now, we should have dawn the 
very Opposite conelusion ; and argued that, the legal privileges 
remaining the same, (as he admits they do), the exchange cf 
an hereditary and ancient connexion of lord and vassal, for the 

oke of @ stranger, was a transition from a mild and parental! 
Tikencds to a harsh afd alien dominion. Indeed, our author 
admits, that the peasantry having recourse to clandestine shifis, 
in order to elude the exactions of their lords, are * of necessity 
‘ a cunning and equivocating race.’ The abolition of those 
seignorial privileges, is clearly an event not far distant, if indeed 
steps have not already been taken to accomplish it. 

Of these nobles a very unfavourable account is given. Their 
time is for the most part spent in idleness and unprofitable a- 
inusement; most of them are in debt; many in absolute bee- 
gary. An adventure of our author may serve to illustrate the 
last observation. 

* One evening, as I happened to be returning home, I fell in with 
a procession of monks and soldiers bearing an image of St Francis ; 
and, not having seen any thing of the kind before, 1 went with the 
crowd imto a church towards which the procession was moving. 
While reckoning the number of the friars as they entered, and having 
reached a hundred and seventy, all excellent subjects for soldiers, a 
well-dressed gentleman came up to me, and, bowing, pointed te 
some of the ornaments as objects worthy of a stranger’s curiosity ; 
but, perceiving me shy of entering into conversation with him, and 
the procession entering the church at the same time, he walked, or 
was forced by the current of the crowd, away. 

‘ The idol being placed near the high altar, the crowd began te 
chaunt ahymn. As they all fell on their knees, and my tight pre- 
judices and small clothes would not permit me to do the same, I 
turned into one of the side chapels, and, leaning against the railing 
of the altar, began to speculate on the spectacle before me, when the 
stranger again accosted me. Somewhat disconcerted by the inters 
ruption, and by the forwardness of the man, | abruptly quitted my 
piace. But, before | had moved two steps, he approached, and, 
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bowing, said, I am the Baron M , and my palace is just op- 
posite. At this instant the worshippers rose, and the procession 
turning to go out at one of the side doors near where we were stand- 
ing, before I could retreat, I found myself involved in the crowd, 
and obliged to go with the stream. When I reached the street, I 
found the stranger again at my side. This is very extraordinary, 
thought I; and, without seeming to notice him, walked away. He 
followed ; and when we had got out of the nucleus of the throng, 
he seized me firmly by the arm, and drew me aside. Enraged and 
alarmed at this mysterious treatment, I shook him fiercely from me. 
For about the time that one might count twenty, he seemed to he- 
sitate ; and then, suddenly coming back, repeated, in Italian, with 
considerable energy, ‘1, I am the Baron M . This is my pa- 
lace ; but I have nothing to eat!”? I looked.at the building, ncar 
the gate of which we were then standing: it was old and ruinous : 
there was no lamp in the court-yard, and only a faint light glimmer- 
ing in one of the windows. , 

* Mistaking my silence and astonishment, he pulled out bis watch, 
and, placing it in my hand, entreated me to give him some mgney. 
As I had no disposition to become a pawnbroker, I returned it With 
some expressions of surprise, and took out my purse with the intention 
of giving it to him, for it only contained two or three small pieces. 
But here all the solemnity of the adventure terminated. He snatched 
it out of my hand, and, emptying the contents into his own, Teturned 
it; and, wishing me good night, ran into the gateway. ’ p.$7, 3S. 

In all probability, the poverty of many of the nobility, and 
the increasing trade of the towns, which foreigners are sure to 
push when the peace has rendered all men anxious to find new 
channels for their capital ard skill, will, before Many years 
have elapsed, bring about such a reduction of the aristocracy, as 
cannot fail to benefit the lower orders ; and, by the reaction’of 
increased cultivation, again to augment the commerce of the 
island. 

The account given of the Court is considerably more favour- 
able to the royal family than we fear the facts warrant. Mr 
Galt seems filled with pity for the queen, and good will towards 
the king, and tenderness to the princes. No recollections ap- 
pear to obtrude themselves, of those atrocious scenes too deeply 
engraven in the memory of Englishmen ever to be forgotten, 
as long as any regard is left for national character ;—scenes not 
the less painful to reflect upon, that they involved in their guilt 
one of our greatest heroes. With all his prepossessions, however, 
in favour of this family, he roundly enough admits the Court to 
have been a very pretty scene of intrigue. ‘ Every thing about 
‘ it,’ he says, ‘ was mamaged with the dexterity and provi- 
* dence of intrigue and conspiracy. All was in masque; and 
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* truth and honour and justice, when they appeared in theif 
* native fairness, were regarded, hke every thing else, only as 

* painted artifices, and treated as such.’ 

Our author left Palermo, and made atour in the Val di Maz- 
zara, the western district-ot the island. Mont Reale is the first 
stage; and he mentions it as a place ‘ grievously infested with 
* clergy.’ He derives wondertul satistaction, however, from 
the consideration, that though * they have had the assurance 
* Jately to begin the consiruction of anc -her large church, it is 
* not ‘likely they will have the felicity to finish it.’ “The want 
of roads from Palermothrough the interior, had been a serious 
impediment to commerce and agriculture ; but it seems they are 
; nee going op with some activity. He concurs with all other 

riters in de scribing the agric: ilture as in a very low state. He 
caw in one field eleven ploughs, areas n by as many men, all in a 
ne one after another, and scarcely, by their united efforts, mak- 
ing more impression thap an Exclish harrow would have done. 

he instrument used, however, ts the good old plough of their an- 
cestors 3 Consecrated im the hearts of thei ir children by itsevener- 
ic antiquity 5 embellished bv every enc caring association ; and 
hot to be rashly touched by the prolane han ds of d: aring innova- 
tors. This noble monument of the wisdom of past times, which 
has stood the test of so many centuries, not being, fromits construc- 
tion, able to penetrate the ground, and being in truth incapable 
of ploughbiag, whatever its other qualities may be, the harvest, 
in the most fertile district of Murope, se: sods supplies a scanty 
populates although it might easily, says Mi Galt, and he 
caks much within bounds, teed three times the number. 

At Trapani Mr Galt enters into some details respecting cers 
tain wonderful artists new living there. ‘Their merits have, 
however, not reached*these northern regions. Erranti is at the 

«ad of them ; and is described “s a first-rate painter. He likes 

vise celebrates a sculptor called Vipa; and am architect called 
Ainico. With respect to singers, be happened to mention, a- 
mong the natives, that C ear received a salary of 50002. a 
winter—and found :hem all utterly incredulous. The prime 
ina of the the oy of Trepani has, it seems, $0/. a-year, and 
a benelity—by which she may clear hi h asmuch more. Mr Galt 
1s always rat her free in his remarks on artists: and here he takes 
cecasion to inveigh against the bad taste of those in our own coun- 
', in their designs for sculpture ; and objets, e: specially, to their 
al ‘tion of atthe: orical and angelical personages. ie mars 
vels to think of the impression which our © Britannias, lames, 
and other horrible luuages, > will make on posterity ; aud is 
VOL. XKITT, NO. 45. b 
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particularly severe on ‘ two cheesemongers with wings, in St. 
* Paul’s, exhibiting » couple of double glos’ters, on which 
‘ strange drawings of two naval officers have been scratched. ’ 

Before leaving Sicily, Mr Galt gives-a general sketch, not 
destitute of spirit, of the character of the people. 

The Sicilians are rather a sly, than a cunning race; perhaps no 
ae in Europe possesses so much naiveté. Loquacious and inge- 
nious, they make more use of persuasion in their dealings than any 
other peopie. It is not enough that a Sicilian objects the high price 
of what he desires to purchase; lhe expatiates on the inferiority of 
the quality; recalls to recollection how long he has been a custom- 
er: enumerates, one by one, counting them on his fingers, the cir- 
cumstances of unlucky bargains that he has had; flatteringly con- 
trasts the opulence of the English with the poverty of the Sicilians ; 
animadverts on the polities of the Government; magnifies the value 
of his ready-money ; insinuates that he may change his merchant ; 
and often retires, and returns several times, before he offers his ulti. 
watum. Nor in selling does he practise less address. There is not 
a single point of his wares that does not possess something extraor- 
dinary, or beautiful: no other shop in the town has any thing like 
them; so cheap, or so excellent. If the price be high, What wil! 
you give ?—and it is seldom that a Sicilian refuses the offer of an 
Englishman. 

* The inhabitants of this is!and are, in the proper sense of the 
term, highly superstitious ; but the dicia of ignorance are so inter- 
woven with the creeds of Popery, that many notions of vulgar sue 
perstition are regarded as essentials of religion. The only exception 
is a belief in the effects of the influence of evil eyes; and even over 
this, the priesthood have acquired jurisdiction. For they persuade 
the people to buy bits of blessed rags and paper, which, when worn 
suspended round the neck, have the effect, as they pretend, of neu- 
tralizing the malignancy. The influence of an evil look is instanta- 
neous; and the person who happens to glance it, may be unconsci- 
ous of what he does: it smites the subject with sudden malady, or 
impresses his mind with lugubrious images, and uofits him for th 
prosecution of premeditated intentions. It is useless to speculate on 
the fantasies of the human mind; but, in this case, the constant 
flickering of electricity in this climate, and the occasional breathing 
of pestiferous exhalations, from the vegetable corruption in the bot- 
toms of the valleys, afford a plausible reason for the sudden distem- 
pers and dejections which are ascribed to the aspect of ungracious 
eyes. The same superstition is well known in Scotland; but it is 
more generally prevalent among the Sicilians than the Scotch. Whe- 
ther it is, among us, an imported or indigenous belief, cannot now 
be ascertained. Over all the ancient extent of the papal empire, 
there is a great similarity in the topics of vulgar credulity. 

The Sicilians have, certainly, a very keen relish of humour; 
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and, now and then, one may perceive in them a strong trait of pe« 
culiarity, not individual but national, which, notwithstanding their 
ancient proficiency, is an assurance to think that they may yet attain 
some literary superiority which shall be regarded as original. A de- 
scription of manners and customs by a genuine Sicilian, otherwise 
properly qualified, would equally surprize and delight.’ p. 114, 115. 
rom Sicily our author proceeded to Malta; a place now so 
well known in this country that we should not stop to notice 
his details upon it, were they much more copious and interest- 
ing. Mr Galt is far from happy, when he attempts any thing 
light and humorous. We are favoured with a specimen of this 
vein, in the observations upon the population of the island. It has 
reached that point, he is pleased to observe, ‘ which to a wrong- 
headed disciple of Malthus would be apt to afford the most 
melancholy subject of reflection.’ The reason, it seems, is, 
that every inch is tilled, and yet the produce has long been 
inadequate to the maintenance of the inhabitants; notwith- 
standing which (says this witty man), the very labouring classes 
of the people are still so inconsiderate as to marry and beget 
children as merrily as it they all had sinecures.’ If it were 
not ridiculous to reason with such folly, we might observe, that 
Mr Malthus never maintained such a proposition, as that any 
given spot of country was in a state of misery, when its popu- 
lation exceeded the numbers which its produce could support. 
But if he contends, that the multiplication of people beyond the 
means of subsistence is an evil, we really do not see any answer to 
the doctine in Mr Cualt’s statement, nor any possibility of givin 
it an answer at all: It is indeed a position at all times admitted 
in the practice, as well as in the reasonings of mankind. How- 
ever, our sturdy wit goes on in his vocation. ‘ Cows,’ says he, 
‘ were long ago expelled, and the frugal-feeding goat supplied 
© a competency of milk, till the English came ; but these epicures 
* had again recalled those huge vegetable-devouring creatures ; 
‘ and in the year 1809, I was told that there were no fewer than 
‘ three milch cows in the island of Malta.’ Really, if the 
reader won't laugh, it is his own fault. It is reasonable good 
wit, we think—and right merry. 

The island of Serigo, the ancient Cather, was the next 
point to which Mr Galt directed his course ; and, as it is very 
little known in this country, the information communicated will 
be acceptable, though it is not very full. This spot is about fif- 
ty miles in circumference, containing one town and forty villages, 
and a population of eight thousand, of whom twelve hundred 
inhabit the chief town. The soil is stony; but whatever is 

2 
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arable has been brought into tillage. It produces some good oil ; 
but the wine is very bad, apparently from mismanagement. The 
revenue is about twelve hundred pounds a vear, arising from an 
impost on cattle ; and the expenditure eight hundred. There 
are two indifferent harbours, and very little trede. Among the 
few remains of nent? our author mentions a marble lion. 
Of the natural productions, he barely names, without any de- 
tails, some rocks containing animal bones. The re is likewise a 
deep cave, into which he penetrated with some difficulty by 
torch-light, and found that it contained nothing to reward the la- 
bour of the excursion. ‘The scorpions of the see are, it seems, 
very large, sometimes five inches lone ; and : story is told of 
their battles with mice, in which the latter pre cat 

Our author went from Serigo to the Morca, landing in the 
country of the Maniots, a Ps wt of the Spartan territory, They 
are % people of robbers and pirates, views i in yx _— vial hostility 
with others, and among thenise ives, They enjoy a considerable 
degree of independence, the Turkish governine nt be it “ bound 
to nominate as their governor, one of their own nation, and to 
send no Turks into their territory; in return for which exe mpti ion, 
they paya small tribute. While Mr Galt was there, an attempe 


att 


bad been m: ade to infringe these conditions, and the country was 
much conv u! se di in conse quence. Pr erh aps we Cannot conve Vv a 
better idea of the manners of these tribes, than by extracting 
the account of Mr Galt’s reception at the residence of Anton- 
bey, one of their most considerable chicts. It affords another 
kind of picture than those which are familiar to Lord Byron's 
readers. 

We were met on the brow of the hill by a scant, who had been 
sent to inquire what we were; and conducted by him into the castle 
In the gateway, a number of retainers were slumbering away the 
tedium of unoccupied time. The court was dirty with rubbish, offa 
and excrements. Hogs were confined in a corner: but the seule v 
and ducks enjoyed the range of its whole extent. We ascended into 
the keep by a zigzag stair on the outside, evidently so contrived as 
to be defended. The landing place was moveable, and served for a 
drawbridge. The door, narrow, opened into a hall, where a num- 
ber of long-haired soldiers were sitting. They rose, as we entered, 
in order to make w ay for us to ascend the stairs which led to the a- 
partment of the prince. The walls of the presence chamber were 
hung with bundles of arms, clokes, and petticoats. A bed oceu- 
pied the farthest corner, under which | perce ived a large, antique, 
carved coffer ; but my eye searc hed in vain for amore common uten- 
sil. Along the sides of the room were benches, covered with ens shions; 
and, on ashelf, I saw several inverted coflee-cups, two or three bor- 
tles, and other articles of the cupboard, Antonbey, a strong, hale 
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carle, was sitting near the bed when we entered, and beside him 
an old priest. I think he appeared to be about sixty. The first 
glance of him, with what had been passing in my mind before, sug- 
gested the figure of Hardyknute. Opposite sat his lady, with large 
yings on her fingers, but otherwise slovenly dressed. On her one 
side was a myn relation, with a snuff-box in his hand; and, on 
the other, she had also her ghostly comforter. She was younger 
than the prince, and still possessed the remains of beauty. They all 
rose up as we entered; and the old chieftain received us with a kind 
of honest gladness —that military frankness, which gains at once the 
esteem of strangers. He expressed himself highly gratified by a 
visit from Britt he subjects, having only once before enjoyed that plea 
sure. Like the governor of Marathonesi, he told us how much all 
the inhabitants desired the arrival of a Christian power. By the vi- 
cinity of Idra, they have learnt the benefits of eommerce, and have 
acquire dsucha knowledge of the world, as to desire the termination 
of their predatory practices. Antonbey himself was, in his youth, 
a courageous and famous pirate. He told us that he had visited Ve- 
nice, Trieste, and Ancona. Whew we had conversed with him some 
time, he took us to see a statue which be had Jately found. He said 
it was generally considered to be the efligy of Lycurgus; but [ think 
itis a Neptune, The worship of that deity, and of Venus, conti- 
nued in this country five hundred years after they were proscribed in 
the Roman world. We told us, also, that, if it would be ac ceptable, 
he would send it to London, to the King; and was not a little divert- 
ed, when we assured him that Neptune was one of his Majesty’s fa- 
vourite gods, 

* On returning to his room, we found the curtains of the bed down, 
and perceived, through them, the princess asleep.” p. 154-156. 

Mr Galt’s contempt and dislike of the Greeks, carries him to 
the extreme of intolerance in every thing that concerns them. 
Indeed there is no such thing as pleasing him where a Greek is 
concerned. If they treat him roughly, he is indignant, and 
sometimes has recourse to force ;—if the 'y are civil, he is out of 
all patience with their servility. ‘Thus, on arriving at a Greek 
house at Mispa, very late at night, he says, that * ‘if sycophan- 
* cy and obsequiousness were mee and drink, we might have 
‘ supped most heartily. ” (p: 161.) If he returned to E ngland 
through Germany, he probably a many a house where, on 
arriving but an hour too late, he obtained just as little to eat 
and drink, with none of the obsequiousness he Gan complains of. 
At Argos we have ascene of adifferent character. ‘The Primate, 
to whose house they went, again too late, under an order to the 
Governor, would not admit them; but very civilly (or, as Mr 
Galt has it, § with all the habitual and fraudulent syeophancy of 
* his nation’) directed them to a house which he said was pres 
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pared for their reception. The inhabitants refused to let them in ; 
—the Primate, again pressed to admit them, refused also; and, 
* in arude manner, told them to force the door of the other house.’ 
—At this they were ‘ exceedingly exasperated,’ and went to the 
Governor, to see if a’ Turk would be more accommodating than this 
* execrable Christian.’ All the town were asleep; but the ‘Turk 
sent a file of men, whom our travellers would fain have employ- 
ed in breaking open the Bishop’s palace ;—they had only autho- 
rity, however, to storm private houses ;—and, accordingly, they 
forced their way into one where ‘ there were only women; ’—and 
into this they gallantly entered, ‘ like other triumphant heroes, 
* amidst the cries and lamentations of terrified helpless women. ’ 
They succeeded, partly by apologizing, and partly by ‘ their 
* national name,’ in calming the fears of these poor people. At 
Corinth they again arrived too late ; and used nearly the same 
violent means of obtaining an hospitable reception. They did 
not actually storm the house, but they forced the inhabitants to 
* quit their beds, and find other lodgings.’ And does Mr Galt 
really wonder at finding an unhappy people deceitful, who are ob- 
liged to submit to such treatment as this? But what right has he 
to speak so vehemently against them, when he so readily joined in 
such * gross and shameful outrages’ ashe admits the first men- 
tioned adventure to have been? There is a certain coarseness 
about all this, which is unpleasant. We had much rather that a 
sense of propriety prevented a person from publishing anecdotes 
of this kind ;—next to the share he had in them, the openly de- 
tailing it, is an oflensive piece of frankness ;—to have suppres- 
sed the narrative, would have been some little sacrifice to deco- 
rum ;—but perhaps the trifling deviations from good taste that 
occur here and there in the extracts already given, have prepar- 
ed the reader for finding a considerable waut of delicacy in the 
author of this book. 

The approach to Constantinople is strikingly described—by a 
far more remarkable characteristic than its magnificent aspect, 
and the fantastic shapes of its mosques and minarets,—the list- 
less and gloomy stillness of despotism, which forms such a con- 
trast with the bustle of our capitals. ‘ The domes (says he) of 
* the chief mosques, were the first things that the eye detached 
* from the mass of objects ;—then the grim castle of the Seven 
* Towers ;~and, finally, the innumerable minarets, interspers- 
* ed among shapely cypresses, and other trees of more cheerful 
* foliage. But, unlike the approach to London, where the gay 
« 


variety of villas and gardens, eid the lively emulation of in- 
* numerable chariots and horsemen, exhilarate the spirits, the 
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traveller passes on to the very gates of Constantinople, irre- 

sistibly disposed to moralize on the vanity of human affairs. 

He hears nothing like that continuous sound, the voice of 
London, which is heard so far off; but all is melancholy and 

solemn. The road lies through fields of sepulchres;—the walls 

are covered with ivy;—the towers are nodding to their fall ;— 

and the great upas tree, of Ottoman despotism, is approach- 

ed with sadness and awe.’ p. 252. 

In bringing down the exaggerations of former writers, respect- 

ing the size and population of this famous city, Mr Galt exer- 

cises his accustomed sagacity and indifference towards authori- 

ties. Instead of twenty miles in circuit, he doubts if it be twelve. 

If the Bosphorus were no larger than the Thames, the city, in- 

cluding Galata, Pera and Scutari, would not be two-thirds of 
London; and villages in the neighbourhood there are none. He 

grounds his estimate on an actual survey by his own perambula- 

tion; and though this cannot be supposed to have pretensions - 
to a minute accuracy, we doubt not that it is sufficiently correct 

to refute the common notion, ‘The opinion of great popula- 

tion is ascribed to those who examine the town, generally con- 

fining themselves to the Bazars, and also to the circumstance of 
handicrafismen of all kinds working so much in the open air. 

He estimates the people to be about half the number of the in- 

habitants of London and its suburbs. He enlarges on the mi- 
scrable contrast, which the ill-built and ruinous houses, and the 

narrow and filthy streets present, to the fine exterior of the city 
viewed from a distance, especially from the sea. 

After some remarks on the restraints supposed to be impos- 
ed on the sex, and the really considerable room for licentiousness 
which the manners of the people allow, our author remarks ge- 
nerally, that, in profligacy of public and private life, the Con- 
stantinopolitans exceed all other nations. Of this general cen- 
sure he affords scarcely any detailed illustration, except in the 
statement of the venality which prevails, as is well known, in 
all the public departments of the state. ‘The ministers are 
in constant communication with merchants, to whom, for a 
share in the gain, they disclose the secrets of the government. 
All offices are sold, to which the appointment is not obtained 
through the personal predilections of the sovereign.— We shud- 
der at such a picture of corruption.—Yet let us not be too sure 
that none of its traits are to be met with in a scene nearer home. 
Perhaps in strictness of classification the moralist would find it 
difficult to rank under different heads the acts of conferring a 
pashalick upon the man who offered most money towards the 
ipport of his Imperial Majesty’s government, and the® of heaps 
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ing honours and places of trust upon him who contributed most 
votes to the support of a party in Parliament. Nay, something 
might even be said in favour of the open and avowe od venality of 
the former plan, which cannot be urged for the hypocritical and 
false system with which the latter is connected. ‘The votes are 
supposed to be conscientiously given, and the honours and high 
trusts to be bestowed upon merit; while every one must feel how 
often the preferment forms the sole motive of the vote, and the 
vote the only merit of the favoured candidate for office. In ‘Tur- 
key he who has money buys a place; and if he gets it because 
he is rich_and not because he deserves it, at least. the payment 
of the price is an innocent act compared with the barter of a vote. 
Mr Galt notices, as a circumstance which seems to surprise him, 
the impunity with which the Greck subjects of the Sultan, even 
those employed in state departments, utter daily the most sedi- 
tious sentiments,—sentiments which in England would be severe- 
ly visited. But this is the natural consequence of a state of ab- 
solute slavery :-—the government having no struggle with the peo- 
ple, and nothing to “fear from them, can sa ifely allow such ebul- 
litions as in a free state might, because of its freedom, be highly 
dangerous. A domestic slave will alw ays, for the same reason, 
be ailowed greater latitude by his master, than a servant who has 
rights independent of his superior’s will or caprice. 

“The: account given of the present Sultan, Mahmoud, is rather 
interesting, and conveys an impression of that monarch much 
more f: :vourable than those which the observation of many more 
civilized sovereigns have of late times created. It is not every 
country of Europe that would make a bad bargain by exchang- 
ing its reigning prince for such a one as the Grand Signor— Tark 
and Mussulman though he be. He is described as * possessing 
an inflexible mind ;’—and though young, (he is about thirty), as 

* displaying practical talent and knowledge of mankind’ equal 
to that of * his counsellors ;’—which to be sure, in ‘Turkey, as 
elsewhere, might be rather an equivocel praise. He is a man of 
activity, beeen, and employs himself i in attempting * to cure the 
* corr uptions of the government.’ He is constitutionally ‘ reli- 
* gious. ’"—* His comple xion is pale, his eye theughtful and pe- 
‘ netrating, and his physiognomy indicates a reserved nature ; 
‘but there is a melancholy cast in the general expression of his 
* countenance, that is interesting, and rather conciliating.’? Mr 
Galt adds some anecdotes which are creditable to this pes 
and confirm the favourable impressions excited by his appeai 
ance. When about io be inaugurated, the chief of the Sade 
ries, accerding to D his cfiicial duty, advanced to hold the stirrup. 
« Let it alone, » said the Sult any * l ought rather to hold your's,’ 
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‘There was a murmuring among this dreaded body, which creat- 
ed fears of a mutinv.—Mahmoud went s cretly in the night to 
the quarters of the elinens told them he was aware of their mu- 
tinous spirit, and warned them to let him hear no more of ite 
This timely rebuke produced the desired effect. When the fleet 
returned unexpectedly from the Black Sea in 1809, he was fearful 
that there had been a battle; and he went on board in his barge at 
midnight to satisfy himself. It seems very inconsistent with these 
traits, that he should employ such means of restoring discipline 
among his troops, as a@ system of spies, and prompt execution 
or exile. We must however allow somewhat tor the inveterate 
customs of an Oriental court; and at eny rate, he is not accus- 
ed of using spies in order to destroy the securi ity of private so- 
ciety, or obesin by such interference the gratification of his ty- 
rannical caprices. Nexher do we hear of an effeminate care a- 
bout dress, and other personal decorations; nor, devoted as he- 
is to the improvement of his army, is any thing said of his at- 

tention to the patterns of their uniforms, and cut of their hair. 
How he stands among princes in point of fat, paint, stays and 
whiskers, our author has not give n us the means of estimating. 

The following remarks upon the British Legation at Con- 
stantinople are deserving of pe culiar attention at a moment when 
our foreign poli cy has assumed a superior degree of importance, 
and is on the point of beiug once more established upon a regu- 
Jar basis. 

Constantinople possesses one curiosity, interesting, above all 
ethers, to the british traveller ; and that is, the British Legation. 
Tn venturing to state my opinion of an institution that has existed so 
Jong, and which has been subject to the scrutiny of men, deservedly 
esteemed for their talents and public spirit, it is necessary to men- 
tion, plainly, that I hate the interference of foreigners of all deserip- 
tions and classes whatsoever, in any of those national affairs, which 
affect the national character. In matters of policy, connected with 
other states, it is necessary to consult the ministers of those states, 
but only to consult. To submit any part of the British means to 
their controul and guidance, without some reason, by which an im- 
portant local advantage is gained, is an absurdity, so great, in my 
opinion, that 1 but feebly express my fecling, when I say that I view 
it with hatre d. 

The British Legation at the Sublime Porte consists of two de- 
partments, which may be called the Deliberative, and the Executive. 
The Deliberative is composed of the minister and the secretaries, 
who come from England ; and the Executive is formed of the in- 
terpreters, who are natives of the country, and subjects of the sultan, 
‘She former consists of persons, almost, necessarily, ignorant of the 
usages of the Ottoman government; the latter, of persons both the- 
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oretically and practically ignorant of the British government ; and, 
what is of more consequence, of the British spirit. ‘There never was 
an interpreter employed by the British nation in Constantinople, that 
knew even what is meant by the term. From the time of the first 
mission, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, down to the period of the 
last appointment, possibly there may have been exceptions, in the 
qualifications of the ministers, to the full amount of what I have said 
about the Deliberative branch of the Legation. ‘To this extent the 
statement may be qualified, but no farther. 

* With the ministers of the Sultan, the British minister can hold 
no direct intercourse. He cannot utter one syllable of representa- 
tion, nor write one word of remonstrance ; and the interpreters, in 
fact, explain it as we will, are the representatives of the British na- 
tion in Constanlinople. ‘These interpreters belong to that inferior 
class of the Ottoman subjects who consider themselves as slaves. 
Their political condition is so vile, that we have not, in all the three 
kingdoms, any class of persons in the same degree of degradation. 
But names are nothing iu business, and we should consider the mat- 
ter prac ‘tically. 

‘ It is true, that neither the grand signor, nor the grand vizier, 
will probably ever be so unpolite as to strike off the head of our prin- 
cipal interpreter, for presenting z to him the sense only of any remon- 
strance which our Deliberative may have occasion to make ; and also, 
it is true, that a man so highly trusted as the head of our Executive 
in Constantinople, may be so well rewarded, that the insolence of 
property will overcome the pusillanimity of slavery: All this may be 
true, but what is the fact? The principal interpreter, that is, the 
operative representative of the king, had not, till lately, the income 
of the ambassador’s valet. To Mr. Adair, the interpreters owe the 
improvement of their circumstances ; and a motive is now furnished, 
in the emoluments, to students of our own nation, to aspire to the 
situation, if they be not, at present, systematically excluded.’ p. 289- 
291. 

Mr Galt made several excursions from Const: intinople to some 
distance, both on the Asiatic and European sides. The most 
considerable was to Widdin; and in the course of it, he saw 
something both of the military and civil life of the Turks. He 
also became acquainted with several characters of distinction. 
In visiting Sophia, he saw the Bishop Theophanes, whom he 
describes as a very learned and accomplis hed man, although ra- 
ther a humourist. One trait, by the way, is a little unfortunate. 
He says, ¢ I found a volume ‘of the new Eloisa, with one of a 
* new French translation of Clarissa Hariowe, on his table,— 
* two very fit parlour companions tor 4 bishop ! ’—DPerhaps he 
js not aware of the unbounded praise of by far the most excep- 
tionable of the § two compat iions, ’ the Nouvelle Fdorse, expressed 
by one English bishop in bis correspondence with another, (see 
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Warburton’s Letters to Hurd), in which the great delight expe- 
rienced by these eminent prelates, from a careful and e: ger study 
of the Elvise, is very touchingly recorded. The Greek bishop 
appears to have discussed theological and moral subjects very 
freely with our author. After informing him of the principal 
difference between the Greek and Russian churches, that the 
former admits of secular controul, pot only in doctrinal questions, 
but in appointments of bishop and clergy, while the latter con- 
fines it to ecclesiastical matters entirely, he thus characterized, 
very frankly it must be adinitted, the influence of his religion. 
© One half of the Greek church,’ said he, * has no religion at 
* all;—and those who have any, are worse than the others. ® 
We were a little startled at coming to the following notice of a 
character, who once made so much noise in the world. £ The 
* former governor of this district, was one Passwan Oglou, whose 
‘ name I recollected to have seen some time ago, coupled in the 
* new spapers, with a great deal of nonsense, as there commonly 
* is, about ‘Turkish affairs.’ It is surely impossible that this 
can be a correct representation of the insignificance of the sub- 
ject. 

Having returned to Constantinople, Mr Galt soon afterwards 
set sail for Scio and Smyrna. In the course of this passage, he 
is pleased to be very severe upon the expedition to the Darda- 
nelles in 1807, the whole facts of which he has forgotten in the 
course of four years, as completely as the treasury journals are in 
the practice of ‘doing i in as many hours, throwing the blame upon 
the government at home, as if their plans had been minutely de- 
tailed and strictly execute’. The direct British trade with 
Smyrna, it seems, is reduced to little more than a sixth of its 
former amount, since the occupation of Malta. ‘The general 
trade of the Levant, for the supply of British goods to the East, 
particularly Persia, has been completely undermined by the com- 
‘med exportations of the Last India Company, which supply, 

y the most roundabout means, and to the regular loss of the 
s¢ oller s, the Persian market far cheaper than it used to be furnish- 
ed directly. ‘The cloths, both of Irance and England, have 
been undersold by those of Germany, though inferior in every 
thing, but cheapness. But our cotton goods are rising in de- 
mand, so much so, that near two hundred thousand pounds 
worth are annually sold in Smyrna alone. ‘To push the Levant 
trade as far as possible, Mr Galt has his usual longings after 
* on insalar establishment’ in — are ;—and he throws 
outa pretty intelligible hint for benefit of that enlightened 
i et disinterested body, the ihppiag r interest, that the bulk of 
the cls employed since we have had Malta, are Greek. 
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Mr Galt visited several of the islands, which are little noticed 
by travellers in general ; and the observations which he has re- 
corded are interesting,—e specially his account ot the Idriots. 

"They are the descendants of a colony from the Morea, which 
fled to Idra, to avoid the tyranny of the Turks. ‘They acquir- 
a the reputation of possessing greater integrity than the other 
Grecks; and they were the best navigators in the Archipelago. 
At the commencement of the Frenc h Revolution, they gained 
great profits from a speculation in grain during the scarcity in 
‘rance. ‘They were thus evabled to increase their shipping; 
and they now possess eighty vessels of above two hundred and 
fifty tons, beside several hundreds of small craft. ‘They have 
two or three ships equal iu size and strength to frigates. The 
ne ighbouring i islands of Specia, Paros, Myconi and I[psera, re- 
semble Idra in their institutions ; aud the ship ping and seamen 
belonging to them generally pass by the name of I[driots in the 
western parts of the Mediterranean. The following passage, 
with which we close our extracts from the work before us, cons 
tains some curious particulars respecting these islands, 

‘ In paying their sailors, Idra and its sister islands have a pecu. 
liar custom. ‘The whole amount of the freight is considered asa 
common stock, from which the charges of victualling the ship are 
deducted. The remainder is then divided into two equal parts: one 
is allotted to the crew, and equally shared among them, without re- 
ference to age or rank; the other part is appropriated to the ship 
and the captain. 

* The capital of the cargo is a trust, given to the captain and the 
crew on certain fixed conditions. For all voyages to the Levant, a 
profit of twenty per cent. on their respective shares, is allowed to 
the contributors of the capital, and the same in voyages which do 
not extend to the westward beyond Malta and Sicily ; but in voyages 
to France and Spain, within the Straits, thirty per cent. is given. 
All the profit, after paying the capitalists, is divided on the same 
principle, and by the same rule, as a freight earned by charter. 

Losses, by accidents of navigation, are sustained by the capitalists ; 
but those arising from bad sales, fall on the captain and the crew, 
who are obliged to make good the deficiency. ‘The first time that I 
visited this island, there was a vessel in the port, which, by an un- 
successful voyage, had incurred a loss of no less than four thousand 
pounds sterling: and this sum the crew and captain were then make 
ing good to the capitalists. 

The Idriots never insure their ships or cargoes. The vessels, 
generally, belong to a great number of persons ; and some of the 
apitalists liave only five or ten pounds sterling embarked in one 
yottoin. ‘The value of their several shares is not of sufficient im- 
ortanee to induce the owners to think of insuring them. In the 
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chiefly by their trade in that article that the Idriots have acquired 
their wealth), was, in some sort, a public undertaking. The whole 
community was concerned in it. 

* The character and manners of the common Idriot sailors, from 
the moral effect of these customs, is much superior, in regularity, 
to the ideas that we are apt to entertain of sailors. They are sedate, 
well dressed, well bred, shrewd, informed, and speculative. They 
seem to form a class, in the orders of mankind, which has no exist- 
ence among us. By their voyages, they acquire a liberality of no- 
tion, which we expect only among gentlemen ; while, in their do- 
mestic circumstances, their conduct is suitable to their condition. 
The Greeks are all traditionary historians, and possess much of that 
kind of knowledge to which the term “ learning” is usually applied. 
This, mingled with the other information of the Idriots, gives them 
that advantageous character of mind, which, I think, they possess. ” 


. 377-379. 


Mr Galt’s book concludes » ith an essay, entitled * Political 
Reflections,’ and an Appendix. The former does not merit 
very great attention ; but it deserves the praise of sagacity in one 
particular ; it desc ribes the influence of France as everywhere 
on the decline, from the violence: of the rule which her govern- 


ment had so long exercised over all subject nati ons. ‘The pana- 


cea of an Insular Balance is dwelt upon lary Ns and sometimes 
in language of a very extraordinary kind. ir author desider- 
ates in this country * a bolder demeanour ae h of defiance and 
resolution.’ ‘The Continent, it seems, having adopted its sys- 
tem, * let the islands preclsin theirs.’ But it speedily turns 
out, that the islands’ means England, which ought forthwith 
to * drive from the islands, and chase from the seas, all who re~ 
* tain any conne xion with the Continent. ’—* Let those na- 
© tions,’ he exclaims, * who yet pretend to claim insular pos- 
* sessions, know, that they hold them only by our forbearance; ” 
and so forth. Wheretore he desires, that all islands should 
staightway be occupied by * a smaller force than our gratuttous 
‘army in the Peninsula.’ From this scheme he anticipates 
prodigious commercial outlets; for all resolves itself into trade 
with such politicians; and as a proof of their sound views of 
mercantile policy, we may add the position which immediately 
succeeds, that the Mediterranean islands, being old and well- 
peopled countries, (which we presume he means by ‘ matured 
‘ and settled communitie.’), are * not like those which we have 
colonized ourselves, and which have never ceased to drain the 
‘ means of the mother country.’ l'ired with the theme, his 
fancy spurns all controul; and “he becomes eloquent almost to 
poesy. Having pervaded the Mediterranean ; pli anted a flag or 
afort on every rock large enough to hold-it; gained a coast 
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here, and a harbour there; he commands the shores of Italy, 
France and Spain; seizes on the overland trade to India, * ab- 
* breviating the route no less than one half; ’ and seals up the 
entrance of the Black Sea. We suppose the peninsula of Afri- 
ca is omitted through inadvertency. But the course of this 
mighty flight carries him much farther. In the paroxysm of 
mercantile enthusiasm, he makes a trip to fairy regions; and 
thus winds up his song after a manner equally surprising and af- 
fecting. * I mention Gibraltar only to say (qu. sing ?), that b 

* displaying the Herculean energies of the British nation, with 
“amore frank and masterly arrogance, against the chimeras 
* and hydras of Europe, the possession will become less the 
« sentinel of a pass, than the guardian of a rich Hesperides. ’ 
tt is painful to observe, that the printer has, by an absurd blun- 
der, printed these verses as if they were prose. We should have 
been less surprised, had he com sitted the same mistake upon 
the * Eclogue’ at p. 414, entitled § The Spanish Dollar,’ be- 
ginning ‘ Behold a street in a Sicilian town,’ which scans up- 
on the fingers,—and ending with * Seeks the refectory and sa- 
* voury feast,’ which does not. 

The Appendix contains some very useful information of a 
mercantile kind :—A list of the productions of Sicily, and the 
places where they are to be lad ;—a statement of the British 
cottons suitable to the Sicilian market, with particular hints as 
to this branch of trade in detail ;—a table of Sicilian weights, 
measures, &c.;—a full account of the various processes used in 
Greece, Persia, Germany, and elsewhere, for dyeing Turkey- 
red ;—some documents illustrative of the projects of France in 
the Mediterranean and Levant ;—and a list of the imports into 
Smyrna during a year and a half, ending August 1810, in 117 
vessels, from Christendom and America. All these details are 
highly useful to the merchant, especially at the present moment, 
when new channels of trade are so eagerly looked after by our 
capitalists, likely to be pressed upon by foreign competition, and 
deprived, by the cessation of Government expenditure, of many 
large channels of employment. Mercantile men are not indeed 
likely to commence speculations, merely upon the faith of infor- 
mation and suggestions which they may find in any work, from 
how practical a quarter soever it may proceed. But such com- 
munications set them upon other inquiries; and by the result of 
these, they can safely regulate their proceedings. Such travellers 
as Mr Galt, therefore, confer a real favour on their countrymen, 
and not the less liberally, when we reflectthat they are engaged 
in trade themselves. 

Before closing owr account of this volume, and respecting our 
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general praise of it, we may remark, that it is not quite in the 
cheap, unassuming form, which we have sometimes had occasion 
to commend in similar publications ;—it is a ve handsomely 
and expensively printed. It contains two plates, also, of little 
interest, and which serve rather to increase the price, than to 
illustrate the contents of the work. One is a neat drawing e- 
nough of the ruins of Agrigentum—the other a view of Bathi 
Castle in the Morea. The style of the book, as the reader may 
already have perceived from our extracts, is somewhat careless, 
and frequently rather coarse; but, upon the whole, vigorous 
and unaffected. The inaccuracies and provincialisms we pass 
over, as Mr Galt is not @ professed literary man ; and is above 
the folly of concealing his northern origin. But these ciream- 
stances only aggravate another charge which we feel compelled 
to bring against him,-—that of coining base words with little 
scruple. In p. 92. he speaks of the ‘ aspectable grandeur’ of 
/Etna, instead of visible, we presume. In 94. we read of * a 
‘ Thames flowing through a maultitudinous city ;’ and the same 
passage terminates with § the turbulence of a Trafalgarian battle.’ 
* Stampery,’ for press, or printing-olfice, is frequently used, as 
p. 125; and * Scufiating,’ and Scafiator or Scaficr, passim, for 
digging up marbles, we suppose, —though this is rather an infer- 
enct from the context, than from any knowledge we pretend to 
have of the word. In one place, p. 210, he is talking of the e- 
motions produced by visiting the spot where * great actions have 
been performed,’ (he is at Thermopylae) ; and he is pleased to 
make mention of * the wkereabout of an event which posterity,’ 
&e. &e. 

But after making due allowance for these and such other ex- 
ceptions as we have been obliged to admit in our praise of Mr 
Galt, we believe the course of this article may have satisfied 
the reader, that the general commendation originally offered, 
was justly bestowed ; and we cannot conclude without again no- 
ticing, generally, the bold and independent tone of his obser- 
vations, even upon pretty delicate topics. 


Art. III. Petralogy: A Treatise on Rocks, By J. Pinkerton, 
In 2 vol. 8vo. pp. 1240. White, Cochrane & Co. London, 
i8ll, 


HE accidents which prevented us from noticing this ineredi- 
ble preformance betore, have probably doubled the term of 
its natural existence ; by enabling us now to recal the public at- 


tention to a work which, to use the author’s own impressive 
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phraseology on another occasion, ‘ exhibits a vast and hetero- 
* geneous farrago of words which have been attempted to be in- 
* tredneed by writers of an usurped and meteoric reputation, 
* and which have been already eflaced by the sponge of obli- 
* vion.’ F 

When we last met with him, in the ecstasy of his Parisian Re- 
collections, we really had no idea that § the impassioned eyes’ of 
the ladies, and the attractions of cntre-mets and hors @auvres could 
have left him any leisure for mineralogical investig: tions 5 or that 
his admirable essays on the solubility of oysters in * vin de Cha- 
blis, ’ and the § iatrical arr angement of d lishes, > should have been 
s0 speedily succeeded | by two ponde rous volumes on Glutenites and 


Intrites; on Kiaprothite, Pottatite, Boylite, Daconite, and Lut- 


tite. We ask = mn of our readers for these horrible sounds—-= 
and indeed the enashing ot — produced by reading through 
this petralogical performance, is more dese rvedly the due of him 


who has thus, without a we caing eemnilt intruded into a scene 
for which he was so eminently disqualified by all his previous 
habits and acquisitions. Lore of various sorts, we readily ad- 


mit.——archeoivgical, £Cco0e iphical, poetica;, and me lailic,—has 


at different times ocenpied his redoubted pen ; as it has those of 
the Truslers, the Mavors, and the 6 hoe genus ompe’ by whom 
that excellent cconomical maxim of the division of labour “has 
been so often abused. But the hue of the bookmaker is 
drawn; and woe to him who trespasses bevond its bounds, and, 
without a knowledge of the raw immaterial, presumes 

the scientific web. * The child may rue that is 

system of bockmaking, if future Pinkertons shall, 

writings of De la Chapelle, De] He ital, De Gua, Simser 
Hamiit« n, Coumpose delicate treatises on the Conic Sections 


the edification of his vouth ; or from the experiments and reasons 
ings of Newton, Wollaston, Young, Brewster, Herschel, Ma- 
Jus, and Saumarez, patch up a dissertation on the properties of 
light. 


‘Lhe learned author, however, is of a different opinion ;—and 


as he has very fairly undertaken to reason the point, in an In- 
troduction, which is in itself a most ee perk on it 
is proper that the reader should sce what he makes of * Vet 
‘some ingenious men who have nal a tour — a few hind red 
* miles, aspire to the study of geology; and speak of their observa- 
© tions with all the pri le of ignorance, and all the vaunts of enter- 
prise, while one simple perusal of Saussure’s work would teach 
them that they knew nothing. In the momentary duration of 
human life—as man writes with Ais hand on the table, and his foot 
in the grave! infinitely more knowledge must be acquired by the 
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* study of former authors, than by trifling observations, which 
* would probably not even have been made, if the fugitive travel- 
‘ ler had previously studied the subject, or had even once revisited 
‘ the spot, as Ferrara has remarked of Dolomieu. While an au- 
‘thor in his cabinet studies the whole globe, and the collective 
‘ labours of two thousand years, these little journeys only im- 
‘ press him as puerile excursions,’ &c. &c. 

After this modest statement of the comparative merits of the 
bookmaker and the man of observation, we are presented with a 
facetious story about Dr Meara,—showing how he mistook a stray 
piece of burnt lime for a portion of some unnoticed stratum, and 
thereupon constructed a theory as to the cause of the heat of Bath 
waters. Then comes a gentle remark on Dolomieu and Faujas, 
whose * vagueness of ideas’ is such, ‘ that nothing can be learn- 
‘ed;’ with an insinuation that, from the new, ‘ rich and precise 
‘ nomenclature’ of the author himself, a world is again about to 
arise from Chaos. The remainder of his claims on petralogical 

immortality, is contained in a page, of which the following ex- 
tracts must suffice. ‘* In the present work, it is hoped that the 
want of attention, care or labour, will not be accused. The 
author has sedulously employed the intervals of ten years in 
this production,—particularly three which he passed at Paris, 
where he had constant opportunities of seeing the most opu- 
lent cabinets, and of conversing with men most eminent in 
the science, as Patrin, Gillet, Laumont, Daubuisson and o- 
thers ; not to mention interviews with Haiiy, and with Wer- 
ner, during his short stay in that capital. It was resumed at 
intervals of other studies, the change of labour being itself an 
amusement. ’—‘ It must also be remembered, that mosaic is 
even more difficult than painting, and of incomparably longer 
duration!” 
Next ensueth a verbose, and, we admit, not altogether a 
groundless lamentation, over the confusion and uncertainty 
which pervade the works of most writers on Mineralogy—faults 
arising naturally from the novelty of the subject, the want of 
sufficient materials on which to build a system, the deficiency of 
mineralogical nomenclature, and the confusion which has una- 
voidably arisen from the unconnected labours and observations 
of authors who have undertaken to elucidate particular depart- 
ments of this science, and who have not, for want of a definite 
language, been enabled to compare their own observations with 
those of others. We have felt these defects as severely at least 
as the author of Petralogy; but we are at the same time con- 
vineed, that they can only be remedied by the gradual progress 
and increase of accurate knowledge. Assuredly they will never 
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be removed by such attempts at arrangement »as the one before 
us. 

One judicious remark occurs on systems of nomenclature— 
that they should be ‘ conformable to the simplicity and harmo- 
* ny of nature ; and free from affectation, as even the novelty it- 
© self is apt to displease.’ Nothing can be truer than this,— 
nor any thing much more ridiculous than to find it prefixed to 
a work, in which we are assailed, at every step, by domains, 
structures, nomes, hyponomes, micronomes, fumavols, accidentiali- 
ties, and all the ineffable appellations, in which he has impaled 
the names of beings so ill associated as Democritus and Dr 
Black, Hermes and Sir Humphry Davy. 

The grand secret of Mr Pinkerton’s system, however, consists 
in considering Mineralogy as *-a KINGDOM, ’—a notion certainly 
not altogether original—but leading, in the hands of this great 
geographer, to conclusions that undoubtedly are so—as the read- 
er, if he is lucky enough to understand it, may perceive from the 
following luminous passage. ‘ For as a Kingdom may be regard- 
* ed as either vivified with animal and vegetable life, or as an 
* inert tract of country with certain geographical, chorographical, 
* and topographical divisions ; so the latter point of view can 
* alone apply to mineralogy, while the former belongs to zoolo- 
* gy and botany.’ And again—* In the’ animal and veget- 
able, ‘ the Kingdom consists of living subjects, who of coursé¢ 
* may be well considered as divided into classes, orders, genera 
* and species ;: but in the mineral kingdom, the territory alone 
* constitutes the subject of discussion. It must therefore be re- 
* ceived as a fundamental truth or axiom, that the mineral king- 
© dom, being wholly inert, cannot admit distinctions which be- 
* Jong to vital energy ; and that an identity of appellations can- 
* not therefore be allowed either in a grammatical or philoso- 
© phical view.” It is then proposed that the mineral kingdom 
should be divided into three provinces—Petralogy, Lithology, 
and Metallogy—each of which, it seems, is so important, and 
offers such numerous objects of disquisition, that tn the course 
of no long period, we are assured, a ‘ professor of each will ap- 
“ pear in universities.’ One of the chief causes of the slow pro- 
gress of the science, we are then told, is its great extent; and 
therefore, as zoology has been divided into ornithology, ichthy- 
ology, entomology, &c. * so mineralogy, to be duly studied, 
© should have grand subdivisions.’ We should be sorry to 
throw any obstructions in the way of Mr Pinkerton’s academi- 
cal ambition ; but we cannot help observing, that the connexion 
between the several departments of these predicted teachers is 
so intimate, that we will venture to pronounce on the fate of 
the first professor of Petralogy who shall attempt to teach his 
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arty without a radical and fundamental knowledge of both the 
others. As a specimen indeed of the practical advantages to be 
derived from this subdivision of labour, weneed go no farther 
than the next page of the Introduction, —where the author grave- 
ly informs us, that the topaz and sapphire only: differ in colour ; 
or to a paragraph a little farther on, where we are told that the 
‘ neglected plains, as being nearer the centre of the earth, must 
‘ afford more topics than the lofty rocks and the mountains, ’ 
If our author had studied Saussure or Patrin with due atten- 
tion for ten minutes, instead of ten years, he would have dis- 
covered, that geological ‘ proximity to the centre’ was not al- 
ways to be measured by mathematical proximity. 

We shall never be able to give our readers an idea of the de- 
sign of the work, if we adhere to the lofty language of the au- 
thor. We shall venture therefore to inform them, in our own 
humble style, that the Petralogical kingdom of Mr Pinkerton is 
divided into twelve Domains ; of which the first six, beingidis= 
tinguished by the substances themselves, are called Substantial 
and the last, being distinguished by circumstances or accidences 
of various kinds, are denoted by the ingenious appellation of 
Accidential. The. Siderous, Siliceous, Argillaceous, Talcous, 
Calcareous, and Carbonaceous, are the substantial domains ; 
and the Composite, Diamictonic, Anomalous, Transilient, De- 
composed and Volcanic, are the accidential. Of these, the first 
six are again split into the further subordinate divisions, of 
Structures and Aspects, with the minuter ramifications of Va- 
riety, Diversity, and Lineament; while the last six are, we sup- 
pose, on account of their * accidentiality,’ subdivided into 
Nomes, Hyponomes, and Micronomes. ‘The singular proprie- 
ty of these three last denominations, is demonstrated by show- 
ing, in the following eloquent passage, that the provinces of 
Egypt were termed Nomes, and that Chemistry was invented in 
Egypt—which, it must be owned, settles the thing in a most sa- 
tisfactory manner. 

‘ But while the term Domain still seemed unobjectionable, it be- 
came necessary to abandon the other subdivisions, which, being de- 
rived from the substances and their qualities, could have no place 
here. Instead of denominations strictly arising from the very es- 
sence of the subject discussed, the subdivisions themselves became, 
so to speak, accidential and arbitrary. The only idea that arose, 
was to select terms that might indicate subdivisions of the Domains, 
and still, if possible, preserve some relation with Chemistry, upon 
which the whole science of mineralogy ultimately depends. In Z- 
gypt, universally known to have been the parent country of Che- 
mistry, the small provinces or districts were distinguished by an ap- 
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pellation which the Greeks have translated Nomes, from a word 
simply implying divisions. But the word may be said to have re- 
mained sacred to Egypt, not having been transferred to the provin- 
ces of any other country. This word had also the advantage of 
subdivisions, easy to the memory, in Hyponome and Micronome, 
implying greater and lesser subdivisions of the Nome.’ 

Such is ‘ the natural relation’ between Nome and Mineralo- 
gy; and such is a faithful sketch of the ‘ present system, the re- 
* sult of the reflections and meditations of many years. ’ 

Incomprehensible as this arrangement is in its principle, and 
invulnerable as it may fairly boast of being to all logical investiga- 
tion, there is a more vulgar test to which it may Be subjected— 
and from which we are afraid it may not escape so well. Does 
it enable us to discriminate minerals—or has it even enabled its 
learned and laborious author to discriminate them? Does it put 
things that are different into different places—or class together 
those that are actually allied? All those questions we fear must 
be answered in the negative ; for, after @ painful perusal of the 
whole book, we take upon us to testify, that we have constantly 
found the same substance described under different Domains— 
substances, of which the affinity can scarcely be distinguished, 
separated to the greatest distance from each other—and mine- 


rals, of the most discordant essential character, huddled into one 


place, on account of their casual agreement in some unimportant 
accident. Thus basalt and its varieties are dispersed through three 
or four of the i divisions; while * granitels,’ Lydian slate, 


or siliceous schist, verde antico, and actinotite, are assembled 
into the Talcous domain; and oxidulous iron ore forms a rock 
in the 18th Nome of the Anomalous division :—anomalous in- 
deed. 

But to proceed more regularly and methodically, let us take a 
substance in one of the learned author’s Domains, and after seeing 
it exhausted there, let us endeavour to ascertain whether it ever 
reappears in any other region—And to avoid all suspicion of in- 
vidious selection, let us take the first with which he has presented 
us, denominated, as we have already intimated, the Siderous. 

The enunciation of this division consists in the somewhat no- 
vel expedient of considering iron as an earth, by the new name 
of Sidegea. ‘The divisions, of course, eontain such minerals 
(rocks) as are distinguished by having notable proportions of 
this metal in their composition. 

The first Mode under this head consists of Siderite, as:it is 
called. If we can discover any thing from the quotations and 
extracts of which this article is compounded, it is meant to in- 
clude hornblende rock, and hornblende slate, besides certain 
basalts and primitive greenstones not easily comprehended. ‘The 
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various Structures and Aspects which form the subdivision, 
comprise a variety of rocks of the greenstone tribe, of which the 
author knowing little, is unable'to tell much to his readers. But 
the next Mode consists of basalt also ;—a superfeetation in ar- 
rangement, of which we do not comprehend the advantages. 
This is followed by a third Mode, ycleped Basaltin, which is 
subdivided, like the preceding, into Amorphous and Columnar, 
A variety of Structures and Aspects is marsiralled under these 
two heads; and the author again falls into a puzzle of quota- 
tions, from contradietory authorities, about porphyrschiefer 
griinstein, roche de corne, saxum trapezium, and lava, till the 
words dance before our eyes. At length, after thirty-three con- 
tinuous pages of quotation, we are left to shift for ourselves a- 
mong the volcanoes of the Vicentin, without having been able 
to discover how we got there; and with no more knowledge of 
basaltin, than that it means a little basalt. 

‘The harmony of the author’s arrangements naturally excit- 
ing in his mind other harmonies, we are next treated with the 
Mode Basalton; the violone, we presume, or double bass of 
the little Basaléino which preceded it. Here again we are treat- 
ed with the greenstone, and the greenstone slate, besides which 
there is a learned disquisition on Ophites; and a long string of 


ee is given, among which, as a variety of basalt, we 


find one whose base is primitive petrosilex !—in the same list 
of Aspects, an amusing instance occurs of the superior advan- 
tages to be derived from writing about objects which the writer 
has not seen. He is anxious to excite further inquiry concern- 
ing a ‘ beautiful and uncommon rock’ described by Professor 
Jameson. ‘This is ‘ Indigo blue porphyry, with crystals of yel- 
* low felspar, from Raasa.’ We have seen the rock in ques- 
tion; and can assure Mr Pinkefton that it has no claim on his 
admiration on account of its complexion ;—Indigo blue, by a 
sort of metalepsis not uncommon among the followers of Wer- 
ner, meaning nothing less than the colour of the object of com- 
parison. 

The sixth and seventh Modes, founded on the same analogy, 
are called Porphyrin and Porphyrox, to which is subjoined 
Porphyroid. These, however, seem to be but ‘ otiose’ divi- 
sions ; as no substances are arranged under them. 

The ninth Mode is Amygdalite, a modification of the Trap 
family, well known to mineralogists. The author has divided 
it into three Structures ;-—with agates—with calcareous spar— 
and with open pores; being unacquainted, we must suppose, 
with the equally common rocks of this division which contain 
steatite, chlorite, and zeolites. It is surprising that his reading 
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should not have furnished him with some quotations on these 
varieties ; since he appears to have been acquainted with the 
authors who have deseribed them. Possibly the sheet of com- 
monplaces has been mislaid, and forgotten in the final arrange- 
ment of the matter. 

Ironstone forms the tenth Mode, of which we have a most 
meagre and incorrect account ; since, as the author says, it has 
not been ‘ identiffed in books of mineralogy.’ It is really un- 
fortunate that this rare and extraordinary Mode should not yet 
have been identified, after the thousands.of tons which are an- 
nually consumed in our founderies. Under the eleventh Mode 
is arranged Jasper, with some subdivisions as to colour, offering 
nothing cither very wrong or very right. 

The twelfth Mode consists of Slate, divided into common and 
massive. It is evident, that the author has formed no distinct 
idea on this division of his subject ; since he confounds the pri- 
mitive slates, which are associated with gneiss, with those which 
contain animal and vegetable remains. He speaks also of Mas- 
sive slate as a substance, which will * probably be often discover- 
* ed in the vicinity of slate quarries! ’--a substance of prime 
rarity doubtless! Yet this remark follows a quotation of four- 
teen pages, from Patrin and. others, in which this massive slate, 
which § will probably be found in the vicinity of slate quarries,’ 
is naturally mentioned as one of the most common of mineral 
productions.—Are we to conclude, that the author quotes by 
deputy ? 

For the unprincipled confusion which pervades the thirteenth 
Mode, we shall charitably give our readers the Author’s own 
apology,—* ‘That arrangement is best which is most Jax.’ To 
which we can only answer, in the words of a well known line,— 

“ Then ’twould be better—were there none at all.” 

—The Author, however, has certainly acted up to the spirit of 
this maxim in the division now betore us; which, besides the 
common forms of mica-slate, ‘regular,’ ‘ irregular,’ and £ mix- 
‘ ed,’ contains a * gneiss composed of jad and siderite,’ from 
Saussure, whom he very kindly corrects, by telling us that his 
jad is * probably compact felspar.’- A curious reason is also as- 
signed for bestowing the name of Linnite on the hornberg of the 
Swedes—‘ because Linneus contributed but little to the mi- 
§ neralogy of Sweden.’ 

The tourteenth Mode comprises the Sidero-magnesian rocks 
—associating the discordant substance, chlorite, with actinote 
or actinotite, (a variety of hornblende); and attaching to them 
one solitary mountain of serpentine, because Humboldt found 
that it affected the magnetic needle,—which mountain by the 
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by, meets us again at full length in its own proper Talcous do- 
main. 

In the fifteenth Mode, we find a class of rocks, which he has 
distinguished by the new term of Intrites. By this appellation, 
he intends to designate rocks, consisting of particles or crystals 
imbedded in a paste,—a class which he distinguishes from his 
next division of Glutenites, in which * the particles coalesce to- 
‘ gether with little or no visible cement.’ Firstly, of the first— 
These intrites are by the * Germans styled porphyries, from a 
¢ similarity of structure; but the interspersion of a few crystals, 
* especially of felspar or felsite, substances as common as mica, 
* can hardly be said to alter the nature of the rock; and such 
‘ substances ought in geology to be classed with their parent 
‘base; for while all these kinds of pretended porphyries are 
* classed under one head by Werner and his disciples, great con- 
‘ fusion arises from their totally different natures.’ We perfect- 
ly agree with our author, in lamenting the confusion which has 
arisen from the abuse of the term Porphyry, and should be sin- 
cerely glad to see that confusion rectified. ‘There is no doubt 
that this can only be effected, by duly distinguishing (to borrow 
our Author’s logic) the substance from the accident ; the radi- 
cal base itself from the variation of character, which the pre- 
sence of foreign crystals produces in it. But other aid than his 
is wanting for this desirable end. He appears to have forgot- 
ten, that with all his talk about Latrites, and the propriety of 
classing the porphyries under this head, he has already allotted 
his whole fifth Mode to that division of rocks; so that, after all, 
the Intrite mode terminates in a meagre account of the variolites 
of Durance, and of a certain Ironstone found in * the Surry 
* hills,’ which contains ‘ crystals of quartz.’ 

The fate of the Glutenites seems even more lamentable than 
that of the Intrites. After having defined this sixteenth Mode, 
as consisting of particles coalescing with little or no visible ce- 
ment, we are told, that * in arranging these substances, two 
* objects are to be considered; the nature of the fragments or 
* particles cemented, and that of the cement itself. When they 
‘are both of one kind; as a siliceous bricia, or a pudding- 
‘stone with a siliceous cement, there can arise no doubt cons 
‘cerning their classification ; but when, as often happens, the 
‘ fragments are of one kind, and the cement of another, the 
* domain may appear doubtful.’ Thus the Glutenite, which, in 
the terms of his own definition, ought to be an Intrite, and 
which yet contains no cement, terminates in the two structures 
of small and large grained,—comprising a variety of rocks, in 
which the cement is sometimes at the least as abundant as the 
imbedded pebbles. 
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We have thus gone through the first Domain, or Siderous 
division of rocks. We have forborn to make any objections 
to the Division itself, or to the basis on which it is founded ; 
since it is necessary to grant something at the outset of an ar- 
gument. We shall, therefore, acquiesce in the propriety of 
converting Iron into Sidegea, and of establishing an order of 
rocks on this basis,—although we have yet to discover, what ad- 
vantage the science js to derive from this arrangement. But it 
is next our duty to watch these Sideritic minerals a little closer ; 
and to see if we cannot find them intruding themselves into other 
Domains. 

In the third, or Argillaceous Domain, we find a considerable 
treatise, eked out with the usual bulk of quotation, on Clay- 
slate. As we had before read of this article at some Jength, un- 
der the twelfth Mode of the Siderous, we were not a little sur- 
i to meet it again sv soon. We began to repent of our 

asty censure, however, when we saw the following paragraph ; 
and clearly perceived the error into which we were about to fall, 
in supposing that the author intended to repeat, what he had 
already taught uson the subject of Slate-—‘ ‘This must not be 
* confounded with the argillaceous schistus of Kirwan, which is 
* here called slate, and assigned to the Siderous Domain; while 
¢ clay-slate is the schistose clay of Kirwan, which he also calls 
* shale, and which is often found over coal, bearing vegetable 
* impressions.’ Having thus extricated ourselves from the deli- 
cate dilemma of ns and thon-schieffer, with a silent 
wish that the author had not determined the slate-clay of Kir- 
wan to be his clay-slate,—what was our surprise to fall plump 
into the following quotation from Mr Jameson? who, according 
to Mr Pinkerton, ‘ must mean the present substance.’—‘ Clay- 
¢ slate is one of the most metalliferous of the primitive rocks. It 
¢ contains many of the venigenous formations, that occur in the 
* preceding primitive rocks; as tin, lead, cobalt, and silver. It 
¢ is a very widely-extended rock. In this country, it skirts the 
¢ Highlands—from Lochlomond, by Callender, Comrie, and 
¢ Dunkeld ;—in the whole of that extensive district, resting on, 
* and passing into mica-slate: the same appearances are to be 
* observed in ‘many other quarters in Scotland.’ Here, then, 
under cover of a misplaced quotation, primitive clay-slate is con- 
founded with skale, and the unfortunate Professor is compelled 
to mean what his soul must doubtless abhor! Not content, how- 
ever, with this confusion, he proceeds, rather triumphantly, to 
show, that a wide distinction should be made between this im- 
portant and universally diffused substance, and the siderous slate 
which is used in architecture. He then accuses Mr Kirwarrof 
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blending ‘ the primary and secondary argillaceous schistus, when 
¢ he mentions, that it sometimes bears impressions of vegetables 
* and shells ;” and yet ends by requoting his already quoted re- 
ferences to sundry German authors. ‘The list of clay slates, 
which he has given under the head of Structures and Aspects, 
appears to comprise every modification of real clay slate, gray- 
wacke slate, shale, whetslate, and alumslate, which have ever been 
described by mineralogists. 

Such are some of the advantages to be derived from consult- 
ing books instead of nature; and such the superior discernment 
of the artist, who with * his hand on the table, and his foot in 
‘ the grave,’ studies the whole globe without stirring out of his 
cabinet. Had he but attended to the chemical analysis of the 
slates he has here enumerated under the Argillaceous domain, 
and those which he has introduced into the Siderous, his ¢ guar- 
¢ dian angel’ would have whispered him, that, even under his 
own system, he was not justified in dividing the fissile from the 
non-fissile slates, were even this slender distinction invariably 
present in his siderous slate. ‘This dissertation terminates, we 
cannot very well tell how, with a tale of a right pleasant inven- 
tion for setting Mandarins to sleep, by means of an ingenious 
musical ball, an instrument which the first Parisian artists could 
not imitate ! 

In the same Argillaceous domain, we fall on wacken, separated, 
we know not why, from those traps which have been placed in 
the Siderous. But this is a trifle. In a page or two after, we 
meet with two more of the Siderous tribe, quietly settled in the 
Talcous domain,—namely, Mica slate and Lydian slate,—the 
former disguised under the term of Micarel slate, and the latter 
under that of Saussurite. Under this last name, we find another 
mass of quotation ; and are regaled a second time with the unut- 
terable confusion of pierre de corne, cornéene, roche de corne, 
corneus spathosus, trap cornéene, and Lydian cornéene, the 
author appearing to have forgotten that he had already spoken 
ad nauseam on this very subject, under one of the Modes of his 
Siderous Domain. After wondering at this phenomenon through 
many a weary page, we discover, at the close of the day, that a 
specimen of pierre de corne, analyzed by Saussure, eontained 
magnesia ; and for this valid reason, his * illustrious name’ is 

iven to a division, which can only exist in the imagination of 
Ir Pinkerton. 

The * Guardian angel,’ must have been very careless of its 
charge, when it suflered its protege to fall into the gross error 
which led to the foundation of the eighth Domain, or the Dia- 
mictonic as it is entitled ; a domain constituted of rocks, ¢ in 
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* which the substances may be said to be chemically combined, ’ 
and which, forming ‘ the most difficult province of the whole 
* science, might deserve a separate treatise like the Cryptogamia 
* of (the) botanists.’ We believe that chemists would be some- 
what surprised to find * chemical] combination’ forming an es- 
sential character in a system of Diamictonics; and should be 
glad to know how any but simple and homogeneous minerals 
can result from the § chemical combination’ of the earths and 
metallic oxides. Thé author, however, appears to be altogether 
ignorant of the nature of chemical composition ; and the enun- 
ciation of this chapter forms a curious specimen of misappre- 
hension ; which we would willingly quote, had we not already 
quoted too much. 

It is in this chemico-diamictonic division, that the gratitude 
ef our author blazes forth to honour the sublime ‘ spirit of 
* Hermes,’ and the other choice spirits in this science, ‘ arrang- 
© ed in chronological order, from the most antient to the most 
* modern times:’—and here, accordingly, we find Hermes, 
Democritus, Julius Firmicus, Synesius, Zozimus, Geber, Rha- 
zes, Avicenna, Albertus Magnus, Glauber, Kunkel, Lavoisier, 
and numberless other worthies petrified, to their eternal honour, 
in siderite, basaltin, slate, quartz, keralite and gypsum. This, 
however, is a matter of indifference to the arrangement ;—but it 
is seriously concerned in what follows. 

We have so often found the first colonists of the Siderous do- 
main, starting up in other regions, that we are not surprised to 
find siderite with mica, siderite with felspar, siderite with earth 
felspar, basaltin with earthy felspar, basaltin with siderite, Sod 
tin with silex, basaltin with wacken, basaltin with steatite, slate 
with silex, magnesia and lime, substances repeatedly described, 
appearing again under the uncouth names fabricated from those 
personages whom the king of all these ‘ domains’ * delighteth 
© to honour; ’—and such diamictonics as basalt with quartz, slate 
with lime, are chemical combinations !’ 

But we have not yet taken leave of the great family of Basalts, 
who seem the highly privileged inhabitants of all the domains in 
this newly erected kingdom of Petralogy. ‘The tenth or Trans- 
ilient Domain introduces us again to them. Among other cu- 
rious remarks contained in the enunciation of this domain, the 
* learned reader is desired to observe, that this treatise forms a 
* gradual introduction to that sublime science or rather study 
* (Geology) ;’ and that * keralite (petrosilex) may, by imbib- 
* ing iron from the atmospheric air, or whatever cause, become 
* jasper!’ Mr Pinkerton is recommended to invoke * the 
‘ spirit of Hermes to unfold’ how iron is contained in atmo- 
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spheric air, or how keralite can, by absorbing iron from the air, 
or * whatever cause,’ be converted into jasper. We have con- 
sulted vw cheuiical friends, who are yet enbcdied in ponderous 
clay, on the subject, without having been able to obtain a satis- 
factory explanauon of this obscure process. 

In this new domain then, we find Siderite, Basalt, Vasaltin, 
Vasalton, Porphyry, and -Wacken, all very principal inhabi- 
tants of the Siderous region, occupying four or five of the tran- 
silient nomes—thus wandering like other nomadic tribes where- 
soever they list, and serving no purpose, that we can discover, 
unless it be that of peopling those desert nomes which would 
otherwise remain untenanted. We pass over some additional 
illustrations in the usual mode of ill-applied quotations on the 
hackneyed topics of porphyry, cornéene and inica slate; and, 
arriving at the fourteenth Nome, are not a little astonished ta 
find a third dissertation on Shale,—longer and more unintelli- 
gible than all those which preceded it. It is here subdivided 
into two hyponomes, and illustrated by eleven pages of quota- 
tion from Saussure, which, instead of describing shale, are 
solely occupied by a transition from granite to limestone, and 
appear to have been introduced, like the five-lined puns and the 
three-lined epigrams of a newspaper, for the mere purpose of 
eking out the due measure of a sheet. 

Can it be believed that we have not even yet taken our leave 
of Basalt, that favoured and universal denizen of Petralogy ?— 
The eleventh Domain, under several heads of hyponomes and 
micronomes, describes once. more an assortment of basalts and 
porphyries, which we have neither the patience nor the spirits te 
wade through. 

We have thus performed our promise, in tracing the revivis- 
cence of the first set of rocks which offered themselves at the 
commencement of this heterogencous work, through a varying 
space of seven hundred pages, and have found them reappear- 
ing when least expected, with a total disregard of all arrange- 
ment or propriety. The same tautology and confusion might 
doubtless be found, by assuming any other object as the basis of 
a similar investigation ; but it would be as superfluous as it is fa- 
tiguing, sto pursue the subject farther. We have considerable 
reason, however, to suspect that we have not exhausted the sub- 
ject even of Basalt, Basaltin, and Basalton,—as in the twelfth 
Domain, consisting of the volcanic rocks, and occupying the im- 
moderate bulk of two hundred and seventy-five pages, we shrewd- 
ly guess that the ghosts at least of this triumvirate will be found 
still walking. But we dread to encounter them. 

We have sufficiently shown, in this brief analysis of a single 
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portion of the work, that it is entirely and absolutely deficient 
in that lucid order which alone can give any value to an under- 
taking of this nature,—in which correct and distinct nomencla- 
ture and regular arrangement must form, if not the basis, at least 
an indispensable condition of all excellence. It is not difficult 
to point out the error from which all this confusion has arisen ; 
and we need scarcely say, that it is yet more easy to show how 
that radical cause of confusion has been aided by the author’s 
ignorance of those fundamental sciences Chemistry and Mineral- 
ogy, on which every system of this nature must inevitably be 
founded. 

If we cast our eyes over the twelve Domains, or principal di- 
visions, we shall find that some of them have been long receiv- 
ed, and are founded on certain natural or chemical affinities ; 
that others depend on a sort of traditional acceptation among 
mineralogists, so long and so generally admitted, that it is al- 
most as valid for the purposes of arrangement, as a well esta- 
blished natural affinity ; and that one of them at least, the Vol- 
canic, is defined by a set of physical circumstances, not very 
easily mistaken or overlooked. So far then as the system is con- 
formable to established habits, it is not only intelligible but con- 
venient: But as soon as the author pretends to invent or improve, 
he becomes obscure and ridiculous. While he is a mere com- 
piler, he cannot fail to communicate some instruction. 'When- 
ever he is original, he is absurd. ‘The analysis we have already 
given of the first of his new domains, the Siderous, is sufficient 
to show the disturbance which he has produced in two very na- 
tural and well associated orders of rocks, the ‘Traps and the Ar- 
gillaceous schists,—by the introduction, as a definitive character, 
of a substance whose proportions are variable and undefinable, 
and which, paradoxical as it may appear to him, is not essen- 
tial in the strict sense of the word. But this is nothing, com- 
pared to the constitution of some of his other domains. All 
writers on Mineralogy have been aware of the necessity of 
establishing a division, for the purpose of comprehending the 
mixed and aggregated rocks, and of distinguishing them from 
those which, like pitchstone and limestone for example, are of a 
simple or homogeneous structure. ‘The author’s two divisions of 
Composite and Diamictonic, appear intended to serve the same 
purpose ; but, in fact, serve no purpose at all, but that of in- 
creasing the number of divisions, and adding to the general 
confusion ; since Granites and common Breccias are excluded, 
by being ranked in the Siliceous domain, and since an infinite 
variety of individuals of the Trap family occupies both the Si- 
deritic and Diamictonic divisions. We are quite at a loss to 
comprehend what notions Mr Pinkerton can have formed to 
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himself, as to simplicity or composition in mineral bodies, to 
take no notice of the confusion of his mind on the nature of 
chemical combination. Of the Anomalous division, we shall 
only remark, that we admire the appropriate nature of the term; 
and have only to suggest its transference from the ninth domain 
to the title-page of the work. 

The gradual passage of one rock to another, a circumstance 
of common occurrence in Nature, is made ‘ the sufficient rea- 
* son’ for establishing the Transilient Domain, which the au- 
thor sedulously endeavours to prevent us from confounding with 
the Transitive rocks, as he calls them, as if there were any re- 
semblance whatever but in words, between the transition rocks 
of Werner, and the Tyansilience of one rock to another. The 
consequence of this division is the repeated repetition of substan- 
ces of which the transiliences (to adopt our author’s word) would 
with propriety have been noticed under the several rocks already 
described, and as a necessary appendage to their history. Nearly 
the same remark is applicable to the eleventh Domain, which con- 
sists of decomposed rocks, and which, without the usual aid of quo- 
tation, would have presented but a barren field,—like the do« 
main of that Elector of Brandenburg, who, we are facetiously 
told, thought fit to inquire, ‘ Why God had created sand?’ As 
one of a thousand instances of our author’s acquaintance with 


his subject, the same page (for we need not look for examples) 
tells us under Nome 9, that the decomposition of pitchstone is 
difficult from its unctuous and compact nature ; and that among 
his voleanic specimens there is a decomposed nn What 


will his friend Professor Jameson say to volcanic pitchstones ? 
—That learned gentleman, whom he would have done better to 
consult a little oftener, would have informed him, that in the 
island of Arran, green pitchstone is converted into a most te- 
nacious clay by the action of a stream of water running across 
the vein. 

A vast deal of curious matter, and much valuable information 
is collected from various writers on the subject of volcanoes, 
which forms the twelfth Domain, and is, in fact, almost the on- 
ly entertaining part of these two volumes. The distinctions of 
this class oftrocks, being generally marked by a strong geogra- 
phical bounflary, it has been an easy task to avoid the numer- 
ous trespasses on other domains, which we have noticed in for- 
mer parts of the work. We need scarcely*say, that our author 
has thrown no additional light on the difficult problem of discri- 
minating lavas from basalts, in cases where adventitious cireum- 
stances offer no aid. But we cannot pardon a manufacturer of 
books for separating, as he has done, from mere economy of 
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Iabour, a long dissertation on this subject from the body of the 
domain, and introducing it into the preface. This dissertation 
is extracted, through the medium of § The Observer, ’ (whose au- 
thority for the Advertisement, however, we do not doubt), from 
Sir Humphry Davy’s Lectures. For him, our author in various 
places expresses an uncommon affection, without well knowing 
why; and breaks out into an ecstatic admiration of his method 
of imitating a volcano, by introducing a little salt and sulphur 
into a wooden mountain, on the table of the Royal Institution. 

Two appendixes, or an * Appendage’ and a * Supplement’ 
follow ; the first on Pseudo-volcanoes, or, as they are here most 
barbarously entitled Fumavols, (quasi smoking voleanoes), and 
the second on Veinstones. A third * Appendix’ succeeds these. 
—This contains a great variety of matter compressed into a small 
type, of the same description as that which at other times has been 
wrought into the text of the work. As-the quotations are from 
books already in the author’s possession, being all previously quote 
ed, we are at a loss to know why these also were not incorporated 
with the rest. The bookmaker’s amanuensis can probably explain 
it. We do not pretend to deny that, like the rest of the volume, 
it contains a great deal of useful and interesting matter, but for 
which the author is solely indebted to the implements of his 
trade, the scissars and paste. With whatever success he may 
have wielded the first of these implements, he has not equally 
well managed the last. We fear, indeed, that like other great 
personages, he is too apt to perform these duties by deputy, 
How otherwise could the editor of a ponderous work on 
graphy, himself a Briton, quote from Da Costa, * Pintrith’ 
for * Pentreath,’ and ‘ Gew grez’ for heaven knows what—as 
two names of places in Cornwall ? 

We have already cursorily remarked on the affected Neology 
which characterizes this work,—though we have not been able 
to discover what other purpose it could serve than to facilitate 
the palming an old theory upon us for a new one. We may 
add, that, pursuant to the author’s system of petralogical apo- 
theosis, Pinite and Wernerite, names already appropriated to 
simple minerals, are assigned to two of his accidenteal rocks. 
* ‘To institute new denominations,’ says Mr Pinkerton, * it is 
evident that erudition is necessary.’ ‘That point we shall not 
dispute with him ; but to entitle any man to institute new de- 
nominations in a particular science, we think it rather more ne- 
cessary that he should be thoroughly acquainted with its details, 
than that he should know the rules for compounding Greek epi- 
thots. 
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The work is adorned with various ornamental vignettes, of 
which the greater part have as little reference to mineralogy, as 
those dainty devices, which in our old books surround the in- 
itial capitals of each chapter, have to the matter that ensues. 

Out of nearly twelve Sonia pages, of which the body of 
the book consists, about five hundred and fifty are of pure un- 
adulterated quotation. ‘ These,’ says the author, ¢ will, it is 
‘ hoped, from the variety of the style, throw some flowers over 
* a subject proverbially barren ; while the expressions of the ob- 
‘ servers themselves, in the sensations arising from grand phe- 
nomena, sometimes enliven the subject with somewhat of a 
dramatic interest.” It would be cruel to deny this humble 
merit to a work of so much labour: And though we fear it will 
scarcely satisfy the ambition which is indicated by the lofty pre- 
tensions of his Introduction, we can conscientiously testify for 
Mr Pinkerton, that 

« Learned he is, and can take note, 
Transcribe, collect, translate and quote.” 


Art. IV. Letter from Sir Philip Francis, K. B. to Earl Grey. 
London. ’ Ridgway, 1814. 


T" is not surprising, that one of the most profligate measures in 

modern times should have roused this incorruptible friend of 
national justice, and the rights of mankind. Sir Philip Francis 
has been known, through a long political life, as the inflexible e- 
nemy of public delinquency ; but the most brilliant passages of 
his story, are those which record his resistance to the unprinci- 
pled aggressions upon national independence, practised for so 
many years by British Statesmen in the East,—to raise an em- 
pire, as unwieldy in the superstructure, as it is rotten in the 
foundation. Having rested for some time from his ill-requited 
labours, he appears to have felt too strongly upon the subject of 
Norway, to remain silent ;—and he addresses, most appropri- 
ately to Lord Grey, a short and spirited invective against mea- 
sures, involving the highest interests, as well as the glory of the 
country.— To whom, indeed, could such topics be more aptly 
urged, than to a Statesman, whose high sense of public and 
personal honour is conftest even by his enemies; and whose 
splendid sacrifices of private interest and ambition, to a sense 
of duty, are reluctantly admired by those to whose conduct they 
form the most reproachful contrast? Since the publication of 
the Letter, this distinguished Patriot has connected himself still 
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more directly with the subject of this publication. He-has stood 
forward in Parliament, as the assertor of principles, founded in 
eternal justice ; and pronounced one of the most eloquent ora- 
tions, ever heard in our times, to inculcate a truth of paramount 
importance,—that the independence of a people cannot be bar- 
tered away by itsrulers. These discussions, followed by strong 
expressions of popular feeling elsewhere, bring the question for- 
ward in a shape well adapted to the investigation of its merits, 
—It would be inconsistent with all the principles maintained 
in this Journal, were we to remain silent upon it; or to imitate 
the inconceivable powers of selection (we are unwilling to speak 
more harshly of those we respect) which some philanthropists 
have displayed ;—limiting, as it were, by degrees of latitude, 
or shades of complexion, the extension and distribution of their 
sympathies. Upon this matter, however, it behoves us to speak 
with caution ;—for the two Houses of Parliament, a day or two 
after voting unanimously the strongest address ever presented 
to the Crown in favour of the African Negroes, decided, by pro- 
digious majorities, that the Norwegians ought to be ue in- 
to a surrender of their liberties :—so very discriminating is the 
philanthropy of this our age and nation! We shall state the 
nature of the question first historically, for the purpose of bring- 
ing the facts fairly together. 

In March 1812, when France was threatening the Russian 
empire, and had invaded Swedish Pomerania, a convention was 
entered into by the Courts of St Petersburgh and Stockholm, 
for a mutual cooperation in defence of their respective territo- 
ries. The object certainly was most momentous and desirable ; 
and all slight considerations would have been properly sacrificed 
to ensure its attainment. But the most remarkable part of this 
act is the stipulation, that Sweden shall, before making a diver- 
sion inGermany in favour of the common cause, receive the King- 
dom of Norway from Denmark, who is not a party to the conven- 
tion, and is at peace with both the contracting parties. The fol- 
lowing is the extraordinary article by which this is stipulated. ‘ As 
‘ the king of Sweden cannot make this diversion in favour of the 
* common cause, consistently with the security of his dominions, 
* so long as he can regard the kingdom of Norway as an enemy, 
* his majesty the Emperor of Russia engages, either by nego- 
* tiation or-by military cooperation, to unite the kingdom of 
‘ Norway to Sweden. He engages, moreover, to guarantee the 
* peaceable possession of it to his Swedish majesty.’ It is not 
even pretended that Denmark then menaced Sweden on the side 
of Norway; much less that Norway, independent of Denmark, 
threatened any such attack. On the contrary, another article 
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of the same convention admits the friendly relations of Denmark. 
‘ —The two contr: acting parties being unwilling, if it can be a- 
6 wided, to make an enemy of the king of Denmark, will pro- 
pose to that sovere ign, to accede to this alliance ; ond will of- 
fer to his Danish majesty, to procure for him a complete in- 
demnity for Norway, by a territory more contiguous to his 
German dominions, provided his Danish m: rjesty will cede for 
ever his rights on the kingdom of Norway to his Swedish ma- 
jesty. In case his Danish m: ijesty shall refuse this offer, and 
shall have decided to remain ip alliance with France, the two 
contracting parties engage to consider Denmark as their ene- 
my.” What is the plain English of this most profligate com- 
pact? That Russia, having "resolved to keep Finland from 
Sweden, they both agree to “fall upon a weak neighbour, and 
despoil him of an indemnity amounting to half his dominions ; 
offering him, by way of consolation, the power of acceding to a 
treaty, the main object of which is the partition of his territo- 
ries! This favour, no doubt, they had the power to bestow 
but they promised also, what at the time they had no prospect tof 
ever procur ing, a are nsation elsewhere, at some future time, 
and at the expense of some other neighbour still weaker. It is but 
just to the Argh parties in this contract, (it would, as Sir Philip 
Francis obser ves, be called a conspiracy among private individu- 
als), to allow that they do not make any very ’ hypocritical pre- 
tences about their motives for the work they are about. ‘They a- 
vow its nature pretty roundly; and only attempt to v arnish it, by 
mentioning the remote possibility of an attack from Norway. It 
is equally fair to say, for the defenders of the measure elsewhere, 
that they have not very stoutly maintained its honesty, or at- 
tempted to distinguish it, either from the former works of the 
same masters, or from the well known productions of the French 
school. In truth, France might just as well have vindicated the 
seizure of Spain, on pretence of its necessity to secure her flank 
when she was about to invade Austria, or to defend herself on 
the Rhine. ‘The language of the treaty is too clos¢ety copied 
from the partitions of Poland, to leave a doubt as to the class of 
statesmen from which it proceeds. But to show that the Em- 
peror Alexander was not always so inclined, we shall add an 
extract from his declaration against the atrocious expedition to 
Cc pr uhagen in 1807, Speaking of Great Britain, (Dec aration 
St Pe tersburs th, Sitst October 1807), he Says, * her fleets and 
‘ 72% trocps appe: ared on the coaiia of De amerti to execute 
there an act of violence, of which history, so fertile in exam- 
ples, does not furnish a single parallel. ‘A tranguil end mo-« 
derate power, which, by long and unchanging w isdom, had ob- 
.. XXII. NO. 45, 
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tained in the circle of monarchies a moral dignity, sees itself 

assaulted and treated as if it had been forging plots, and me- 

ditating the ruin of England; and all to justify its prompt 

and total spoliation. ‘The Emperor engages, that there shall: 

be no reestablishment of concord between Russia and Eag- 

land, til] satisfaction shall have been given to Denmark.’ And 
what is the satisfaction to Denmark, which now seals the resto- 
ration of concord between England and Russia ?—a partition of 
the Danish dominions, for the purpose of repaying to Sweden 
what Russia has taken from hgr, and leaving Russia in quiet 
possession of her spoil ! 

So much for the original character and design of the undertak- 
ing. About a year after this convention was macie, that is, in 
March 1813, a treaty was concluded, by the same parties, with 
England ; and the following article is stated as containing our 
accession to the convention of 1812: His Britannic Majesty 
* being desirous to give an immediate and unequivocal proof of 
“ his resolution to join his interests to those of Sweden and Rus- 
* sia, promises and engages, by the present treaty, to accede to 

the convention already existing between these two powers ; 

insomuch that his Britannic Majesty will not only not oppose 

any obstacle (cn tant que S. M. B. non seulement, &c.) to the 

annexation and union in perpetuity of the kingdom of Nor- 

way as an integral part of the kingdom of Sweden, but also 

will assist the views of his majesty the King of Sweden to that 

effect, either by his good offices, or by employing, if it should 
* be necessary, his naval cooperation in concert with the Swe- 
* dish or Russian forces.’ If the article stopped here, its con- 
struction could admit of no doubt; it binds England to coope- 
rate with Sweden and Russia in obtaining, by foul means or 
fair, (it is a homely, but a very correct expression), the surren- 
der of Norway from Denmark. The stipulation has a plain re- 
ference to Denmark as a state or power, because it refers to the 
convention of 1812, which, as we have already seen, speaks dis- 
tinctly of obtaining the cession of Norway from his Danish Ma- 
jesty. But the article concludes with a proviso that leaves not 
a shetiow of ambiguity. ‘ It is nevertheless to be understood, 
* that recourse shall not be had to force for effecting the union 
© of Norway to Sweden, unless his majesty the King of Den- 
mark shall have previously refused to join the alliance of the 
North, upon the conditions stipulated in the engagements sub- 
sisting between the Courts of Stockholm and St Petersburgh ; 
and (with a prophetic glance at the blockade) his majesty the 
king of Sweden engages, that this union shall take place w7/4 
© every possible regard and consideration for the happiness and 


* liberty of the people of Norway.’ 


anaaana 
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These extracts will enable us to demonstrate, we venture to 
say, this proposition, that England is not bound to wage war 
with the people of Norway. 

First, we contend, that if a profligate compact is entered in- 
to, or acceded to, by the rulers of any state, it is not only not 
binding, but it is their duty to recede from the obligations con- 
tracted, at all costs and risks. Analogies from municipal law 
are too numerous and obvious to require particular notice. Ra- 
ther let us ask, why a nation should commit so gross an incon- 
sistency, as to persist in dishonourable courses from a mere prin- 
ciple of honour? A treaty has been made; and to break it would 
be dishonour:—not so, if the treaty binds to acts of injustice 
and cruelty. All the powers of the Continent have of late, in 
their turn, broken the most solemn treaties, upon the ground of 
their having been forced to make them. This is a doctrine full 
of danger, and most liable to abuse. But surely no such risk 
is incurred by the position, that an illegal compact is ab initio 
void. 

But we rely upon the strict construction of the articles them 
selves, and observe, secondly, that they only bind England to 
obtain a@ cession from Denmark. Neither .in the convention of 
1812, nor in the treaty of 1813, is there a single expression, which 
can fairly be interpreted as contemplating any resistance on the 
part of Norway. Every thing is stated with relation to thé 
crown and the sovereign. England is to assist in obtaining 
* the annexation and union of Norway to Sweden ;’ and if ne- 
gotiation fails, force is to be used. ‘The words are, ‘ either b 
* good offices, or by employing naval cooperation.’ Wit 
whom were the good offices to be used? Did any treaty ever 
speak of good offices, except in the sense of negotiation with @ 
government ?—or of military operations, but against the forces of 
the state? Theconvention, to which this article is an accession, 
says, ‘by negotiation or military cooperation ;’ and expressly 
mentions the two ways in which Norway can be obtained, ‘ ei- 
* ther by cession of the king of Denmark, or in consequence 
‘ of military operations.’ Now these can only mean, in the 
other alternative, of the king of Denmark refusing the voluntary 
cession, and requiring force to be employed to obtain it. Then 
the proviso in the treaty 1813 speaks'the same language, and states 
that force shall not be used to effect the annexation, ‘ tnl-ss the 
‘king of Denmark shall have refused to join the alliance.’ Itis said, 
indeed, that England accedes to the convention of 1812, which 
contains'a guarantee by Russia to Sweden ‘ of peaceable posses- 
* sion’ of Norway. To this there are several satisfactory an- 
swers. If one power er a possession to another by a 
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treaty containing several stipulations, a general accession to that 
treaty by a third power, cannot be taken to imply a specific ac- 
cession to the guarantee, unless it be expressed or plainly refer- 
red to; because guarantees shall not be raised by implication, 
wOr ¢ easily presumed, But the accession of Engl: ind is in fact @ 
qualified accession. She engages to accede, * insomuch that she 
© will oppose no obstacle to the annexation, but assist by good 
* offices and naval cocperation ;’ and then the proviso, as well 
as the tenor of the convention acceded to, show how these exer- 
tions are to be employed, viz. with reference to the Danish 
crown. Again, # guarantee of peaceable possession is only a 
guarantee against princes and states; in this case it is a guaran- 
tee against the Danish government,. and any. ally of Denmark, 
In order to raise a guarantee, so extraordinary as that contended 
for, viz. against the internal movements of the Norwegians, it is 
surely not going too far to assert, that the most positive and un- 
ambiguous expressions would have been requisite. 

Thirdly, ‘There is an event expressly mentioned, in which 
the stipulations, whatever they may be, with respect to forcing 
the annexation of Norway are to be void, viz. Deamark having 
acceded to the Northern alliance previous to the force being em- 
ployed for obtaining Norway. ‘This throws the friends of the 
treaty into a manifest dilemma ; for they must either admit that 
the only force contemplated by = treaty, is a force to be exert- 
ed against the Danish crown ; or they must allow that the obli 
gation of using force against Somes ceased upon the accession 
of Denmark to the coalition, this accession having taken place 
before force was empioyed against the Norwegians ; “and in either 
case, there is an end of the argument. ‘The convention of 1812 
too, gives rise to the same argument. 

Fourthly The treaty of Keil, January 14, (814, clearly shows 
in what sense the stipulations of the former acts were understood 
by Engiand. ‘The tenth article refers to the treaty between 
Denmark and Swed m, concluded-on the same day, for the ces- 
sion of Norway, and states it to be a satisfaction of the stipula- 
tions respec tins og Norw: Ly: ‘Whereas. his D anish Majesty, in 
< virtue of the treaty of peace this day concluied with the king 
* of Sweden, has ceded Norway to his said Maje sty, for a cer- 
tain’ provided indemn uy 3 His Britannie Majesty, who has 
© thie: seen his engagements contracted with Sweden m this respect 
S fulfilled,’ prow ises to use his good oflices, at the general peace, 
to obtain an indemnity for Denmark © for the cession of Ner- 
‘way.’ It is difficult, after signing and s¢ or. this deed, for 
the English government to deny, eithery that Norway has been 
ceded, or that the cession has been of the kind sti pulated in the 
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‘former treaties, or that Eneland has been satisfied «ith that ces- 
sion as sufficient to fulfil her obligations. 

Fifihiy, We should be glad to be furnished with some prece- 
dents of a war waged against a people in pursuance of stipula- 
tions with their rulers. “The treaty was made with Sweden, that 
is, with the Swedish government ; it bound us to make war in 
a certain event, and in a particular manner, with Denmark, that 
is, with the Danish government. We go to war accordingly. 
We obtain the cession by the Danish government ; and as far 
as the contemplation of the treaty extends, Norway is ceded to 
Sweden, and we make peace with Denmark, If Norway is 
Danish, we are at peace with it; if Swedish, we are in alliance 
with it. Can it, in contemplation of the treaty, or of the law of 
nations, be neither Danish nor Swedish? Where pre the pre- 
cedents for considering a province as separate and distinct from 
the government to which it belongs? Even in the history of 
Poland, no such precedent can be found, The statesme 5 whose 
ames are consigned to perpetual infamy in the records of the 
artition, were too decorous, at least in forms, to leave any 
such written evidence of their shame, #s compacts to enslave or 
exterminate a people ; and those execrable designs were com- 
passed under the colour of engagements with a reference to the 
constituted authoritics. But where is the obligation to end, 
which we are supposed to have incurred ? Must we interfere 
with the internal affairs of the new Swedish province, as long 
as there may remain any discontent among its inhabitants ? 
Shall we next be called upon to send horse into the towns, as of= 
ten as an insurrection may break out under the new dynasty # ? 

But lastly, Supposing, for the sake of argument, it were ad- 
mitted that these tre: aties bound England to wage war against 
the Norwegians as a state separate from Denmar k ; we should 
be glad to know how a general engagement to cooperate by na- 
val force, necessarily means only one species of naval coopera= 
tion, viz. blockade. F’ormerly this was a rare mode of making 
war; and for this reason, that its effects fall on the inn cent 
multitude with fully more weight than upon the armed body of 
the state. Why then must naval cooperation, in this instance 
of all others, be confined to the most odious species of naval 
war? If the Norwegians fit out vessels against the Russians 
and Swedes ; if they have any naval arsenals or stations ; if they 
are receiving warlike stores by sea, or conveying them c ast wise 5 
and if the Swedish forces’ stand in need of maritime assistance 3 
in all these cases we might, according to the construction con- 
tended for, be bound to interfere. But why paziicul wly cut off 
tupplies of provisions? Even attacking the general commerce 
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of the country, and leaving its supply of necessaries unimpeded, 
would be a performance of the stipulation quite consistent with 
the practice of modern warfare. How ofien have belligerents 
refrained from attacking fishing vessels? But still more mate- 
rial is it to observe, that a naval war may be carried on in al) 
its branches, blockade alone excepted, without any suspicion of 
collusion or insincerity. ‘The whole shipping of the enemy may 
be exposed to our cruizers,—those earrying innocent merchant- 
dize, as well as those carrying warlike stores,—those carrying 
provisions, as well as those Jaden with other goods; and yet 
neutrals may be allowed to trade freely in all but contraband of 
war. Nay, this is the ordinary state of things in war; and, un- 
til very lately, scarcely any other kind of war used to be, gene- 
rally speaking, mama Can a reason be devised for adopting, 
in the case of Norway, precisely the one method of naval co- 
operation most severe upon the body of the people, in prefer- 
ence to all the other modifications ef war known in the practice 
of nations ;—in preference to the species of warfare carried on 
for so large a portion of the last twenty years against France 
herself ?— We have now been arguing upon the assumption, made 
merely for the sake of argument, that the treaties bind us to 
any operations at all against Norway as distinct from Denmark. 

It may be thought that we have gone tvo minutely and tech- 
nically into the discussion of a question so much better rested 
upon general grounds and loftier principles. But the conduct 
of the argument on the opposite side, has imposed upon us this 
necessity ; for it is remarkable, that almost all the advocates of 
the blockade have admitted how repugnant, both to their feel- 
ings and principles, the measure was, but defended it on the 
ground of an absolute necessity arising from the obligations of 
treaty. Now, if we have shown that these obligations exist not, 
we have done away the only defence of the war; and meet its 
supporters on the very ground of strict construction chosen by 
themselves. We must now turn, however, to the more exten- 
sive views of the question. It involves the most important con- 
siderations, above all others important at the present moment, 
when the world is waiting in anxious suspense for the final re- 
sults of the late changes, and justly expects to see the reign of 
pillage and revolution mcoaiid by a period of quiet, in which 
regard will be paid to right, rather than power,—and the restorers 
of order will at any rate not imitate the worst parts of the sys 
tem they have overthrown. 

By the constitution of this country, the power of making 
wars and treaties is vested absolutely in the executive branch of 
the government. It is obvious that if this arrangement seoures 
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a greater degree of promptitude and decision in the management 
of foreign affairs, it also exposes the state to hazards of the most 
serious nature. If the Crown plunges into a war manifestly a- 
gainst the interests of the nation, ‘hostilities must be persevered 
in, even although the Parliament should seize the earliest op- 
portunity to disapprove of the war, because the power of mak- 
ing peace may depend on the enemy as much as on ourselves. 
But it is still more probable that the Parliament, however ruin- 
ous the war may be, and how certainly soever they would have 
refused to sanction it by a previous vote, will, after it has been 
entered into, support the Crown in carrying it on, at least for 
a certain time. The argument, never to be resisted in such a 
case is,—we have got into a scrape, no matter how, and we 
must do the best we can. In like manner, if a treaty has been 
made, hurtful to the interests, and injurious to the honour of the 
state, the very same men who would have refused their previous 
concurrence, will be disposed to support the convention when ° 
it is once entered into. If to these considerations we add the 
unquestionable truth, that, by oar popular form of government, 
aa the publicity which it necessarily gives to all the negocia- 
tions of the state, we are, at all events, not extremely well ad- 
apted to the skilful conduct of foreign affairs; it may, perhaps, 
be thought, that the unrestrained power of peace and war in 
the executive is somewhat anomalous, as well as costly ; that it 
entails serious evils upon the country, while its only beneficial 
tendency is to create a cegree of vigour which other parts of 
our constitution necessarily confine within very narrow limits. 
But, without entering further into this question, one thing is a- 
bundantly evident ;—those who have, in the exercise of the pre- 
rogative, made a pernicious treaty, or, in the application of the 
superintending power, sanctioned it, come before the public with 
avery bad grace to defend a base or impolitic line of conduct, 
if all they can urge is an appeal to the obligations voluntarily 
contracted or approved by themselves, which bind them to such 
conduct. What is the sum of the defence offered by the au- 
thors of the blockade ?—'‘lhat they had a year before made an 
agreement with Sweden and Russia to sturve the Norwegians 
into a surrender of their independence. ‘They have no other 
pretext for the measure than this; they admit, nay contend, 
that they voluntarily bound the country to use its naval resources 
in the forcible partition of the Danish dominions; not only in 
compelling Denmark to cede Norway, but in reducing the Nor- 
wegians, by the extremities of famine, to accept a foreign-yoke ; 
and that they did so engage, for the purpose of restoring the 
exzcient and Jegitimate order of things in Europe. This they 
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must maintain ; for, if they flinch from it but an inch,—if they 
pretend to assert that the blockade was not in contemplation at 
the conélusion of the treaty, there is an end of theif*ease ;—the 
blockade is undefended. 

It is, therefore, a matter of great indifference, whether the 
treaty of 1813 obliges us to hold this line of conduct or not, as 
far as the case of the government is concerned : the decision of the 
question either way, “only removes the period of blame from one 
year to the other. The government was either guilty of binding 
itself in 1813 to the most profligate policy, by a solemn and de- 
liberate act ; or it is guilty of pursuing that po icy voluntarily in 
sis. \ pprehend the latter is the case, for the reasons al- 
ready assigne ill the difference is immaterial to our present 
purpose. It is more important to consider the features of the po- 
licy itself. 

The act which we have sanctioned, and are now diligently en- 
gaged in furthering, is the transference, without their own con- 
sent—against their declared wishes-—of nearly a million of peo- 
ple in anes an extensiv: inci pendent country,—attached 
to that country and its indeyendence for ages,—and abhorring 
ali foreign yoke i in a singular degree, b ut more espec ially the yoke 
of the nation to whom we are subjecting them. Tt may here be 
proper shortly to state the relations between Demark and Nor- 

way, for the purpose of showing that the latter is as completely 
an independent realm, as Denmark or Sweden itself, and can 
in no respect be considered as a province of the Danish crown, 

Like ail the other northern countries, Norway was originally 
divided into a great nuinber of petty kingdoms or principalities ; 
and these were first united by conquest, under one monarch, 
Harold Hartager, * sbout half . century after a similar union 
had taken place, in KE ngland under Egbert, in Scotland under 
Kenneth II., and in the West under Charlemagne. Harold’s 
numerous f; imily , legitimate and bastard, disturbe d the peace and 
union which he had ce mented; and, about a century and a half + 
afterwards, Norway was unite d to Denmark by Canute the Great, 
whose success was prepared by the persecutions of Olaus, or O- 
Jaiit the Mz artyr, an dthe consequent rebellion of bis subjects. But 
the pose ssions of sovereigns in those troublous times was as varia 
bleas their rights were obseare and uncertain. ‘The period from 
which we can cle: arly date the union with Denmark, is the year 
1380, when Hagen, King of Norway, married the Princess 
Margaret of Denmark; and since that time the two crowns have 
continued united. But it is worthy of notice, that the same 
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great queen, whose talents and conquests have procured her the 
title of the Semiramis of the North, a few years afterwards, by 
the uniongof Calmar, extended her dominion over Sweden also ; 
and that this country remained under the same dynasty with the 
rest of Scandinavia, until its liberation was effected by Gustavus 
Vasa, in the early part of the sixteenth century. It might, then, 
with equal, some may even think with gre: ater propriety, be con- 
tended, that Denmark was subjected to Norway, as that Nor- 
way was subjected to Denmark. The two kingdoms continued, 
in every respect whatever, separate and independent of each 
other, although governed by the same sovereign. They had 
distinct constitutions, though formed on the same model. And 
when the oppressions of the nobility in 1660, made the crown 
and the people combine against them, and pg the states in 
Denmark, a similar revolution was effected in like manner by 
the Norwegians, who since that period nine ‘like the Danes, 
been governed by an unlimited monarchy. But their ancient 
laws remained ; and, as often as any new edict was issued in Den- 
mark, which was meant to be extended over Norway, its publi- 
cation as a Norwegian law was requisite, exactly in the same 
form as if the realins had been under separate monarchs. The 
two countries have, therefore, distinct constitutions, though both 
under the same absolute sovereign. 

In point of population, Norway is nearly equal to all the rest 
of the Danish dominions —its extent is far greater: And if the 
courage, hardiness, and virtues of people be taken into the ac- 
count, and the natural strength of the country be also consider- 
ed, it is beyond all comparison the most important member of 
the state. Easily defensible on almost its whole extent of fron- 
tier, it has great facilities for attacking Sweden, the second city 
of which country lies wholly exposed to an inread, as was seei 
in 1788, when the interference of the E oglish minister alone, 
and a threat of bombarding Copen hagen, prevented ea 
burgh from being destroyed by a Norwesi: an force. The hatre« 
of the Swedes is dee ply rooted in the minds of the people ; my 
as generally happens, this feeling is mutual between the two na- 
tions. ‘The triumphs, howev. er, of which they can boast over 
each other, are very unequally divided. ‘The Swedish arms have 
never attacked Norw: ty, but to be foiled. Gustavus Adolphus 
marched an army into it, with the cooperation of Flemish and 
Scotch auxiliaries from the coast; but not a man of this force 
escaped. Charles X. attacked it three several times, in 1658, 
1699 and 1660, with large bodies of troops, and his best os 
—and he was signally defeated in each attempt. Charles XII. 
invaded Norway in 1716, and again in 1718, when he lost his 
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life in the expedition, at the head of above 40,000 men. The 
attempt completely failed ; and, of an army of 10,000 men which 
he had marched against Drontheim, all but 500 pemighed in the 
retreat, from the severity of the climate. Such annals as these, 
we may well believe, form at this moment the favourite and fa- 
miliar recollections of the brave people whom an execrable repe- 
tition of the Polish partition, is tormenting with the fruitless 
attempt to deliver them over to foreign bondage. We assert, 
that no power exists upon earth to transfer a people in possession, 
like cattle; that every treaty, to effect such a transference, is a 
nullity; and that every attempt at executing any bargain of this 
sort, is a public crime of the deepest die. We are willing to 
put this matter upon any ground that the defenders of the Block- 
ade may point out; and though authority and precedent can no 
more justify the measure, than they could the African Slave 
Trade, or the Partition of Poland, yet we are ready to try the 
question even by an appeal to the authorities most usually cited 
in questions touching the Law of Nations. 

The authority of Grotius has been much relied upon by the 
advocates of the Blockade; and undoubtedly, whatever comes 
under the sanction of that venerable name, is deserving of the 
greatest attention. But we must prenuse, that, upon this parti- 
cular’ question, the oldest authorities are far from being the most 
weighty. For it is intimately connected with, and at flows 
from, those principles of liberty and of popular right which were 
but feebly asserted, and obscurely defined, and most reluctantly 
admitted before the latter part of the seventeeth century ; nay, 
we might say, which never reached their perfect form, nor were 
fully recognized, till the period of the American war. How- 
ever, the opinion of Grotius has been exceedingly misrepre- 
sented; and, when rightly understood, it seems substantial] 
to coutain a remerkable confirmation of the doctrine for which 
we are contending, although one or two remarks may ape 
pear to have a diflerent tendency. In the chapter where he dis- 
cusses the lawful grounds of resistance to the sovereign, he enu- 
merates, among others, the alienation of the kingdom by the 
prince, or the rendering it dependent on another, Lid. L. cap.iv. 
§ 10. De Jur. Bel. et Pac. This proposition, he seems to think, 
is too * positively laid down by some;’ for he adds, * when 
* the right to a kingdom is acquired, either by election or legal 
“ succession, such an act of alienation is in itself void ;’ and he 
therefore doubts if a mere nullity can give a right to resist, or 
convey any right at all: * yet,’ continues he, ‘ ifa king should 
* endeavour actually to deliver up his kingdom, of subject it to 
‘ another, I doubt not but, in such case, he may be resisted, 
* For sovercignty is one thing, and the manner of holding it 
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¢ another. “The People may hinder any change in the latter ; 
¢ the power of making such a change not being’ comprehended 
* in the tight of sovereignty.’ And he adds, after his manner, 
an application of a maxim of Seneca, importing, that ‘ though 
‘ our father is to be obeyed in all things, yet not in those where- 
* by he ceases to be our father.’ * In another part of the trea- 
tise, we find the doctrine still more broadly asserted. He con- 
tends, that sovereignty may be alienated by the parties having a 
just title to it ; and he states these to be, the sovereign in patre= 
monial crowns; the sovereign and people together, in crowns not- 
patrimonial. It is justly observed by Barbeyrac, that this dise 
tinction is untenable ; because, when you ask what a patrimo- 
nial crown is, the doctors answer, one that is alienable; and 
when you ask what crowns are alienable, the answer is, those 
which are patrimonial. However, passing over this objection 
for the present, we shall only remark, that from the facts alrea- 
dy stated, it is plain, that if there be such a thing as a crown 
not-patrimonial, Norway affords the instance; and therefore, 
the doctrine laid down respecting such crowns applies strictly 
to the present question. It is as follows. After maintaining 
that a free sae or a king, with the concurrence of his peo- 


ple, may alienate the sovereignty, he adds, * But if indeed any 
* part of the people be transferred, as they have a right to as- 


* sent, so have they likewise a right to oppose such alienation,’ 
And again he says, that if it be denied * that the people them- 
* selves can alienate the sovereignty over a part of themselves, 
* much less can this be done by the king, who, though he be 
* invested with the full sovereignty, yet does not possess it with 
* the full rights of property.’ Lab. 2. cap. 6. § 9. + 


* © Si tamen rex reipsa etiam tradere regnum, aut subjicere mo- 
‘ Hiatur, quin ei resisti in hoc possit, non dubito. Aliud est enim ut 
* diximus imperium ; aliud habendi modus, qui ne mutetur obstare 
* potest populus ; id enim sub imperio comprehensum non est.’ 
Lib. I. cap. viii. § 10. Itis to be observed, that several sections of 
this chapter are devoted to the defence of sufficiently high doctrines 
of prerogative: Indeed, almost all the learning upon the subject of 
non-resistance, and the quotations and anecdotes respecting it, whe- 
ther in the sacred or profane writings, are to be found assembled 
here: Not that Grotius overlooks the exceptions to his rule: One of 
these we have now noticed ; another, is the gross misrule and hostile 
conduct of the prince—as large a loophole as any Whig could wish. 

+ * At imperium in populi partem si alienare populo non licet, 
* multo minus regi, imperium etsi plenum habenti, attamen non 
* plené, ut supra distinximus ; ’—referring to the passage cited from 
Lib. J. c. viii. in our last note. 
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The only exception then to these principles which Grotius al- 
lows, is the case of patrimonial dominions. ‘This distinction is 
laid down not very consistently, nor very clearly him ; but 
his commentators ‘and suocessors have refused to admit it. Bar- 

yrac, as we have already seen, denies it; and, after urging 

I e the one above cited, he adds, that what- 
e question, one principle is plain, that wherever 
's to which class a kingdom belongs, it ought to 
n-patrimonial. ‘These just and rational | prin- 
Sod in his French notes ; but the Latin com. 
tes the same doctrine. * Re vera,’ says he, 
st in patrimonio, nisi ex consensi, 

"Lib. I. cap. rit. § 11. Not. nn 
thre passage where Grotius is men- 
m Jmperia esse in pleno jure pros 
o imperantis,’ very fla ttly denies 

hoc ¢ quidem admiserim. ’—Jbid, 
ol ( y appear the less extr iordinary, 
that the commentat ould sé peremptorily contradict his au- 
thor, whe n we find the grounds upon 5 whale the latter rests his 
notion of patrimonial kingdoms being transferable. They re- 
solve themselves into a futile di tinction tak cn by Grotius, be- 
tween alienating men, ¢ ‘ating the dominion over them, 
db. sect. 12. deve 3. Pi fone dori passes over the distinction very 

lightly in dis cussing the power of alienation; he merely says, 
iat he is not going to inquire how far that power extends over 

a kingdom § quod in patri nonio resis est:’? And if we are to look 
tor the definition of this sovereignty in a former section, where 
he treats of the rights of princes over the property of their sub- 
jects, we find that he intends, by it, the sovereignty vested in a 
prince whe? is absolute master of his subjects, and proprietor of 
their persons and effects ;—a limitation wh ich excludes all ques- 
tion as to right ol ‘alienating the kingdom. On the other hand, 
this great lawyer strenuously denies the right of alienation in 
the general case. T he following passages are so remarkable, 
one of them apparently meant for the present case, that we 
shall give the original words. ‘ Nihil agere regem, qui regnum 
* in alium propria auctoritate transferre aggreditur, nec subdi- 
* tos Isto actu regis teneri; verum hic, non minus popul i quam 
: regis consensum requiri. Nam uti merito regi regnum non 

recte eripitur, ita nec invito populo alius rex potest obtrudi.’ + 

+ * The sovereign who attempts to trans sfer his kingdom to ano- 
ther, by his sole caiatine, 4 does an act in itself null and void, and 

* not 
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The strong assertion of a high monatchy doctrine.in this pas- 
sage, that kings have rights ‘different from those of trustees, ren- 
ders the soultider doctrine which follows in favour of the people 
the more Weighty. Few persons, we hope, ‘will be found dis- 
posed to follow the author in denying that kings may be re- 
sisted and deposed for’ Misgovernment; but it is remarkable 
that even he who holds this courtly faith, admits that ki ngs 
cannot transfer their subjects. In the s sequel, he puts the case 
of Norway as precisely as possible. Quod si antem rex, ne- 
cessitate adactus cum hoste validiare pacem, hac lege fecerit, 
ut ipsi certam regionem conced: at, que tamen tstt cessionz 
contradiatt ; arbitramur debere quidem ipsum ex eidem sua 
praesidia deducere, et non impedire quominus victor aa pos= 
sessionem adprehendat. Haudquiequ: un tamen eandem cogere 
poterit, ut omnino sese in alterius ditionem tradat. Negue 
illa regio ula obligatione videtur impediri, quominus si viribus 
suis confidat, se occupare volenti resistat, aut pecultarem dein= 
* ceps civitatem constituat.’ De Jur. Nat. et Gent. Lib. viii. 
cap. 5. § 9. See also § 1. ¢ 
Vattel lays down the most sound and liberal principles upon 
this subject. After denying that there cau be such a thing as 
property, strictly so called, in a people or empire, and treating 
with still more marked reprobation, the slavish notion, that men 
ever part with their natural rights, so far as to retain no voice 
in the question most interesting to tom, who shall rule them, 
and rejecting, with indignation, the idea of treating human be- 
ings ‘ like flocks of sheep, who must await in silence the deci- 
* sion that sends them to the butcher, or restores thei to the 
* shepherd,’ this author comes to the point of pi atrimonial 
kingdoms ; ; and, consis tently with the foregoing principles, he 
rejects the expression as inapplicable. He maintains, that the 


not binding upon his subjects. To make such a conveyance valid, 
the consent of the people is required, as well as of the prince. 
For as a king cannot have his dominions taken from him against 
his will, so neither can another sovereign be imposed upon the 
* people against their will. 

{ * But should a king be compelled, by superior force, to make 
peace, on condition of giving up a particular province, which re- 
sists the transference, then, I am of opinion, that he ought to 
withdraw his troops from it, and not obstruct the conqueror in 
taking possession. But he can by no manner of means compel it 
to surrender itself to a foreign yoke. Nor does thre exist any 
obligation to restrain its inhabitants from relying upon their ‘own 
resources, resisting the power that desires to reduce them, and 
forming a new and separate state. ’ 
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consent of the people, tacit or expressed, their will declared or 
delegated, must be interponed to make any alienation of the 
sovereignty over them valid. ‘ There can be m@palienation, 
* strictly speaking, of sovereign power, he says ;—all real sove- 
* reignty is in its nature inalienable.’ Droit des Gens, liv. I. 
ch, 5. He then alludes to the instances of such alienation, given 
by Grotius; and observes, first, that these are for the most part 
abuses of power, and not exercises of right; and next, that 
the people themselves have consented to them willingly, or by 
having been compelled from without. To prove the right of a- 
lienation, he says, an example must be found of a people resist 
ing the transference attempted to be made by its rulers, and uni- 
versally condemned as rebellious for this opposition. 

Such were the sound and enlightened views of national inde 
pendence and popular rights entertained by the great jurists of 
former times, though subjects of arbitrary monarchies, They 
could find no instance of a people stigmatized as rebels for dis- 
obeying the Government which sought to barter them away like 
cattle to foreign masters. Has it been reserved for the nine 
teenth century to furnish such a specimen of perverted judg- 
ment,—and must England lead the way in pronouncing the un- 
just decree ? 

Having appealed at once to the fountain head of all authori- 
ty upon such questions, the doctrines laid down by the greatest 
jurisconsults, by the men whose names, at least, are always in 
the mouths of practical statesmen, whose dicta are freely Tesort- 
ed to as often as they conceive them suited to their purposes, 
we may be excused from the Jess grateful labour of citing far in- 
ferior authorities, the often repeated arguments of those politi- 
cians themselves, whose conduct we are examining. ‘The ground 
now occupied by us, is precisely that on which they have so of- 
ten taken their stand against France and her Allies. It is the 
substance of all their invectives against the new, or revolution- 
ary order of things ; and when they poured out those invectives, 
we believe, they always addressed, as far as opinions of the e 
nemy’s conduct went, a nation nearly unanimous. Any doubt 
of the injustice of French aggression, any hesitation or coolness 
in desiring to see it checked was never shown, even in the most 
factious times, by a single person of consequence in this coun 
try. Upon the probability of succeeding against the enemy, 
and still more, upon the wisdom ofthe means taken with that 
view, there*might be a diflerence of opinion. That the Cintra 
convention, the advance to Talavera, the scanty supply of troops, 
the march into the heart of the country, followed by the disas- 
trous retreat to Corunna, were the best means of assisting the 
Spaniards, might well be questioned. Some doubted the poli 
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ey, to say nothing.of the honesty, of bombarding Copenhagen, 
and quarrelling with Russia. Others ventured to dispute the 
propriety of.going to war with America when all the rest of the 
world was#leagued against our commerce. And persons there 
were of a sceptical turn of mind, and prone to nice refinements 
of reasoning, who hegitated about the blessings of our memor- 
able campaigns against the yellow fever in the West Indies, or 
the ague in Walcheren. But not even one of those visionar 
speculators ever denied, that the liberation of Spain and Hoke 
land, or the repression of French injustice was our duty as welt 
as our interest; no one ever doubted that all the condemnation 
bestowed upon the enemy’s proceedings was merited, and that 
his preponderance was wholly incompatible with the independ- 
ence of other states. Certainly, the most pointed reprobation 
of the treaty respecting Norway and the blockade, is to be sought 
for in the state papers and harangues so often put forth by the 
authors of those measures ; and it is not a little surprising to 
find them chusing for their conversion to the very worst princi- 
ples of France, the moment when these French principles have 
been arrested by events in which the politicians alluded to have 
had as great a share as in the abundance of last harvest,—unless 
indeed we look to the eflects produced by their former patronage 
of those purer doctrines they seem now to have abandoned. 

‘To adduce examples of this marvellous inconsistency would 
be a work tedious in proportion to its facility and the copious- 
ness of the materials for performing it. We shall only select 
two instances; the one, being the solitary case of approbation 
bestowed by the present Government upon the. policy of their 
adversaries when in office; the other, being their own language, 
respecting, what they termed, * the universal Spanish nation.’ 

The rapid succession of changes in events abroad, and in par- 
ties at home, may have effaced from the reader’s memory the ex- 
traordinary degree of applause which the conduct of Ministers 
towards Prussia in April 1806, and, still more, their manner of 
treating the question both in Parliament and in their manifestoes, 
called forth from their antagonists, the authors of the forcible 
transference of Norway. ‘This, it was said, is really dignified 
and spirited conduct. Who now fears that Mr Fox will-hold 
too moderate a tone in his department ?—Such was the chorus 
raised on that occasion ; and many who joined in it took the op- 
portunity, as happens in such matters, of remembering them- 
selves ; they avowed their entire conversion to the new Ministry, 
and joined them heart and hand with all t! cir forces,—not at all 
because they were aware that it was « ¢ concera, and that o 
position was hopeless,—but singly because the conduct of Go- 
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vernment in this instance won them over. We shall look, how. 
ever, only to-the master artist. A more lavish panegyric than 
Lord Castle reagvh pronounced upon the Ministers, inthe debate 
of April 25d, cannot be found in the history of party civili- 
ty. He gave the address moved by Mr ox his ‘ entire and 
unqualified concurrence ; ¢ and expressed? his cordial approba- 
tion * of the sentiments with which it was introduced.’ He 
spoke of * the manly conduct of the Government, ’ which made 
it ‘impossible for any candid man to refuse them his praise.’ 
He dwelt on ‘ their firmness, judicially * tempered with conci- 
* liation;’ their ¢ maintaining the dignity and resolution which 
* became them ’—or, as he plirased it, § pressingly became them;’ 
—-with other elaborate praise of the same quality: and he said 
that Mr Fox ¢ had put the argument upon such broad grounds, 
* and supported his measure by reasoning so irresistible,’ that 
he could add nothing to it. Now let us see what valled forth all 
‘this eulagium. ‘Truly a most admirable speech, and one well 
worthy of the illustrious man who made it,~-among the last which 
he delivered,—but 2 speech stating, in the most unqualified form, 
the doctrines we are now maintaining. The following are the 
passages which were the most loudly ‘applauded by the present 
Ministers and their adh. rents in the country. * Instead of les- 
* sening the ignomiuy of the cession, it was a great increase of 
¢ dishonour to. sell a brave aud loyal people for what was called 
* an equivalent ; it was an union ‘of every thing that was con- 
¢ temptible in servility, with every thing that was odious in ras 
‘pacity.’ Again, as the climax ‘of reasons in defence of the 
war with Prussia, he says—-‘ Above all, we shall avoid giving 
* our sanction to that principle which has been lately adopted, of 
* transferring the subjects of one prince to another, in the way 
of equiv: sles ats, and under the pres xt of convenience and mu- 
tual accommodation. ‘The wildest schemes that ever were be- 
fore broached, would not go so far to shake the foundations of 
all established government as this new practice. If we are to 
make exchanges, let us exchange those things which are the 
proper objects of exchange; let us give a field for a field, —or 
let us exch ue its stoc k, its oxen and Its shee py —but let us not 
consider the people of a country, or the subjects of a state, as 
matter for exchange or barter. There must be in every nation 
a certain attachment of the people to its form of government, 
without which no nation can subsist. nN his princip| e, then, ol 


* Not | probably with any allusion to the great j sdicial talents which 
in that cabinet must | ipposed to have concurred in the measure, 
from the double portion of judges infused in it, but merely by a mix 


take for it 
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‘transferring the subjects of one prince to another, strikes at 
‘ the foundation of every government, and the existence of every 
‘ nation.’ aWe are delighted in being able to cite these words, 
for their intrinsic value, and the high authority belonging to 
them, as well as for the more immediate purpose of the present 
argument,—the ample‘a@pprobation of them bestowed by the au- 
thors of the-lamentable measure now under consideration. In 
the House of Lords, a similar concurrence was avowed in the 
sentiments of Lord Grenville, by his adversaries; one of whom 
praised the proceedings of Government, as ‘ becoming a great 
‘and just nation.’ Lord Grenville expressed then the same high 
sentiments which he has, with his accustomed firmness and con- 
sistency, declared upon the Norwegian question. He spoke of 
the cession as monstrous, unjust, contrary to the law of na-« 
tions;’ and he said, that in the retaliatory measures proposed, 
he wished, * above all things, to mark our abhorrence of the ab- 
‘ominable principle, that a power may indemnify itself at the 
‘expense of its weaker neighbour. ’ * 

It is difficult to firid a single speech or state paper touching 
upon the conduct of France towards Spain, in which the same 
principles are not clearly recognized. We shall only refer to 
the Declaration of 1809, upon the rupture of the negotiation that 
had been commenced under the mediation of Austria. The fol- 
lowing passage must for ever shut the mouths of its authors upon 
the late glorious conduct of the Norwegians; but their silence 
will afford them no refuge from the charge of gross inconsistency 
which it brings against them, acting, as they are now, the self- 
same part, so loudly reprobated in the French government. 

‘ The reply returned by France to the proposition of his Ma- 
‘ jesty, casts off at once the thin disguise which had been as- 

sumed for a momentary purpose; and displays; with less than 

ordinary reserve, the arrogance and injustice of that govern- 
ment. ‘The universal Spanish Nation is degraded by the ap- 
pellation of the Spanish Insurgents; and the demand for the 
admission of the government “of Spain as a party to any ne- 
gotiation, is rejected as inadmissible and insulting. With 
astonishment, as well as with grief, his Majesty has received 
from the Emperor of Russia a a reply similar in effect, though 
less indecorous in tone and manner. ‘The Emperor of Russia 
also stigmatizes as ZJnsurrection, the glorious efforts of the Spa- 
nish people in behalf of their legitimate Sovereign, and in de- 


* See Parliamentary Debates, Vol. VI. p. 883 and £87. 
VOL. XXL. NO. 45, G 
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© fence of the independence of their country; thus giving the 
* countenance of his Imperial Majesty’s authority to an usurpa- 
‘ tion which has no parallel in the history of the world. ’—And 
these are the men—the authors of this Declaration, who now 
affect to think a treaty dictated to the King of Denmark by 
force, is binding upon the whole people of Norway, according 
to the duty of their allegiance; that a: treaty made between Swe- 
den and Russi: a, can lecalize he cession of Norway by the Da- 
nish Court, without consulting a single Norwegian ; and that 
England having acceded to, or sanctioned such a bargain, is 
bound in honour (this is the happy phrase)—in honour—to starve 
the brave inhabitants of the country into a calamitous surrender 
of their existence as a nation ! 

In the midst of the irresistible reasons which surround us on 
every side against the fatal measures under discussion, we are na- 
turally anxious to find out by what arguments or pretexts they 
are defended. For these, however, we seem to search in vain. 
We can get no further than an appeal to the supposed faith 
of a treaty: and when we shape the question so as to exclude 
any such consideration, by asking for the justification of the 
treaty, made as it was by ‘those whose conduct is the subject of 
dispute, their defence appears to be atan end. In this extremi- 
ty, they have recourse to a most perilous, we may say a despe- 

rate argument. ‘They maintain that the incorpor: ation with Swe- 
den is advantageous to Norway; they have the unparalleled ef 
frontery to speak of liberty, and assert that the Norwegians will 
become partakers of a free constitution. It is even reported, 
but we presume most incorrectly, that certain learned persons 
did not scruple in parliament to compare the union of the two 
countries to the happy arrangement which consolidated the 
strength and liberties of this island. ‘There is some difficulty in 
treating such vile sophisms (if indeed they do procc ced from de- 
lusion, and not from a wish to deceive) with the gravity which 
a subject like this ought to impose. ‘The whole statement, how- 
ever, is unfounded in fact; and if it were as true as it is false, 
the conclusion sought to be drawn from it, would still be ridicu- 
lously unfair. 

As may easily be epee this hypocritical pretence is loud- 
ly proclaimed by the Swedish government. His Swedish Ma- 
jesty (that is to say, the Crown Prince, who owes his own meta- 
morphosis from one of Bonaparte’s generals, into a legitimate 
Sovereign, solely to the free choice of the Swedish people), de- 
clares; that he has reserved to the Norwegians £ all those essen- 
* tial rights which constitute public liberty ; ’-- and particularly, 
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he promises them a constitution ‘ analogous to the wants of the 
‘ country, and founded on representation and taxation.’ This 
constitution they are to form entirely themselves ; he will ¢ in no 
‘ way interfere with it directly ;’ all he intends is, to have a veto 
upon what they shall adopt, and merely ¢ to trace the first lines 
‘ of its foundation, leaving the superstructure to them.’ Per- 
haps this exquisite morsel of diplomacy might be sufficient with 
most persons, and spare the necessity of further reasoning upon 
the matter. But, we may add, that this offer of a constitution 
from the Swedes to the Norwegians, is a bait precisely of the 
same kind that a similar offer would be from France to England, 
coupled with a condition of absolute submission in the first in- 
stance. The hatred of the two nations is mutual and strong ; 
a Swede and an enemy are synonymous expressions among the 
mountains of old Norway;—with this only difference, that enmi- 
ty, in common cases, may cease, and peace succeed to it; but 
the hatred of the Norwegians to the Swedes is almost as ancient 
as the defiles which forbid their approach. When England shall 
forget Agincourt and Cressy, and wish that the Channel were 
filled up, which doubles the defences of her independence—then 
may the men of Norway cease to exult over the disasters of Charles 
X., and to point with proud delight to Frederickshakd, as the 
altar where his rash descendant was sacrificed to the liberties of 
their country. A thousand facts prove, that any attempt at giv- 
ing happiness to a people who detest you, by taking them under 
your protection whether they will or no, can have no other ef- 
fect but to crush their spirit, while it extinguishes the very pos- 
sibility of improvement. This must infallibly be the fate of such 
a scheme, even where it is conceived in perfect good faith ; but, 
on the part of Sweden, in the present instance, it is the vainest 
and most insulting of all pretences. ‘The Norwegians feel no 
grievances under their present government. It is not a free one ; 
—but it is, whether from policy or indolence, or necessity, an 
inactive and a mild administration. Its existence is, in senor 
any shape whatever, felt by the people.—‘The Danes are not much 
loved ;—they are nos strong ;—they are distant,—and they let the 
Norwegians alone.—No oppressive taxes,—no feudal privileges ; 
—no conscription, except to serve in their national militia ;—no 
standing army which can endanger their repose. All they want 
is, that which Sweden has in reality not much more of than 
Denmark,—formal securities and checks to the Royal preroga- 
tives. ‘They may obtain these for themselves from their heredi- 
tary Danish rulers :—from their Swedish conquerors they never 
can expect if. 
Ge? 
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And who is it that says to them, * Let me reduce you to 
* subjection, in order to make you the more free?’ Gene- 
ral Bernadotte, now Heir-apparent to the Swedish Crown, un- 
doubtedly ;—bat a soldier trained in the most arbitrary and 
most military school of modern times. It is very true, that the 
personal qualities of a ruler form no solid ground of refusal to 
treat with him as a foreign prince; and that if a nation chuses 
to live under the yoke of the worst of men or of governments, 
no foreign state has a right to object. But, when a personage 
comes forward with his offers to take us into his keeping for our 
own good,—we are called upon to examine a little closely his 
claims to confidence and credit. It is in this point of view that 
we are disposed-to adinit into the argument, that portion of Sir 
Philip Francis’s pamphlet, which treats of the Crown Prince,— 
although we are far from agreeing with him in the use which he 
makes of it, to prove that the Prince Regent should refrain from 
the usual courtesies towards his Royal brother :—for it would be 
a most dangerous and difficult task to examine the relative claims 
of Royal personages in this light. ‘The qualities of the Crown 
Prince are, however, most material to the Norwegians, in esti- 
mating the value of his professions in their favour; and there 
fore they will naturally enough examine what is said, chiefly on 
the authority of officers high in our service, respecting his sup- 
posed deficiency in * personal resolution ;’ and also touching 
the contents of his Roya) Highness’s trunks, when accidentally 
searched in the Polish campaign. It would be improper to de- 
tail particulars, in the present state of our relations with Sweden ; 
but the facts are fully stated in Sir Robert Wilson’s * Sketch,’ 
p- 85; and p. 18. et seqgg. of Sir P. Francis’s tract. 

In truth, it signifies very little whether the offers in question 
are sincere or not; very little whether Sweden can bestow ad- 
vantages or not upon Norway ; very little whether the union is 
capable or not of bettering the condition of the Norwegians, in 
the ordinary sense of the phrase. ‘That union is compulsory ; 
and therefore it is a subjugation. ‘This is enough. It answers 
every thing that the wit of man can devise in favour of the Swed- 
ish proposition, and our armed support of it. Happiness itself, 
forced upon a rational being against his will, is a contradiction 
in terms. But the argument we are now dealing with, is not 
new ; and when we find that it has been regularly brought for- 
ward to varnish over the worst pages in the annals of public 
injastice, we may well be excused tor turning suddenly away 
from it, and rather marvelling at the boldness which can once 
more advance it with any gravity of countenance. 
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It was under such pretences as these, that the most detestable 
ef crimes ever perpetrated by a government, the partition of 
Poland, was begun and concluded. ‘ The happiness of the 
Poles’ was perpetually in the mouths of the actors during the 
whole course of that dreadful tragedy ; and the public order is- 
sued the day after the inhuman massacre of Warsaw, describing 
the Empress Catherine as ‘ a tender mother, only solicitous for 
‘ the happiness of her children,’ directed ‘ the Poles to give 
* thanks to God in ail their churches for the blessings conferred 
* upon them. ’—(See No. XLIV. p. 316.) 

When France purchased from Genoa the island of Corsica, 
in 1768, and sent an army thither to compel the brave inhabi- 
tants to submit, the same language was used, and the same.hy- 
pocritical pretexts held forth to the derision of mankind. The 
royal declaration of Compeigne sets out with the statement, that 
the king takes possession of the island ‘ merely for the good of 
‘ the people.’ It promises them ‘ all the advantages they can 
‘ desire, if they submit to our sovereign rights.’ It does not 
fail, exactly in the spirit of the manifestoes against Poland and 
Norway, to point out the ‘ disturbances by which they had been 
* distressed for so many years past.’ It then proceeds with full 
and regal solemnity. ‘* We will watch over the prosperity, the 

glory and happiness, of our dear people of Corsica in general, 
and of every individual in particular, with the sentiments of 

a paternal heart. We will maintain, upon our royal word, 

the conditions we have promised in regard to the form of go~- 

vernment, to the nation, and to those who shall show them- 
selves most zealous and most ready to submit to our obedience; 
and we hope that nation, enjoying this advantage and our 
protection by such precious ties, will not put us upon treating 
them as rebels, and perpetuate, in the island of Corsica, dis- 
turbances which cannot but prove destructive to a people 
‘ whom we have adopted with complacency among the number 
‘ of our subjects.’ Is not this the very language of the present 
day, except perhaps that less is said about a free government 
and representation than would doubtless have been inserted, had 
the proclamation been issued after the French and American 
revolutions ? Yet, next to the partition of Poland, the invasion 
of Corsica is perhaps the act most generally and loudly repro- 
hated in modern times, previous to the late convulsions; inso- 
much that a court-poet has lately ventured to assert, with per- 
haps some exaggeration, § that the foulest murderer who ever 
* perished by the hands of the executioner, has infinitely less 
€ guilt upon his soul thar the statesman who concluded this 
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© treaty, and the monarch who sanctioned and confirmed it.’ * 

To take only one other example, the line of argument now 
under consideration furnished a favourite topic to the slave- 
traders, tor many a long year of successful sophistry and misre- 
presentation. The negroes were so miserable in their own bar- 
barous country ; so comfortable and happy in our polished do- 
minions !—Nay, the slave-trader was held up as the African’s 
friend ; as the civilizer of his country. Surely some of the able 
advocates of the abolition in Parliament, could scarcely have 
forgotten this circumstance, when they so lately gave their sup- 
port to the blockade, upon the express ground, as it ts said, of 
the union with Sweden being for the good of the Norwegians. 
But such is the inconsistency of men, in discussions where their 
zeal is cold, and their feelings thwarted by other views and ha- 
bits. The eminent and worthy individuals to whom we allude 
seem to have two minds, each furnished with a complete and 
several assortment of recollections, reasonings, and feelings, but 
wholly unconnected with one another, and capable of being used 
separately, as occasion may require. ‘They have an Abolition 
mind, and an every-day mind. One day in seven, or thereabouts, 
they use the former ; at all other times the "y wear the latter most 
ordinary instrument: and, were not the belief of their personal 
identity preserved by their outward appearance, it would be im- 
possible for their hearers to recognize them.—How they them- 
selves can go on without mis stakes upon this cardinal point, and 
indeed serious differences with themselves, is not so easily under- 
stood ; unless indeed, that as there is no end of human delu- 
sions, so are there luckily no limits to the charity and forgive- 
ness exercised by a man towards himself. 

The evils which must result from the measure under discus- 
sion, are so obvious, that we have rather dwelt upon the parts 
of the question less exposed to the general view. Great and 

manifold as they are, however, the one which stands forward, 
and throws the rest into the shade, is the mischief of shaking to 
its very foundations the wholesome principle hitherto so happily 
inculcated by KE ngland, that she is the protector of national inde- 
pendence, and the e nemy of unjust aggression all over the world. 


* Southey’s Life of Lord Nelson, Vol. I. p.103.—As extravagance 
is not very favourable to consistency, we should not greatly wonder 
at the next birth-day ode commemorating Norway and the blockade. 
it will require some ingenuity indeed ; for in the same passage we 
find great indignation expressed at the notion of ‘ any bargain and 
* sale justifying one country in taking posscssion of another against 
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¢ the will of the inhabitants. 
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Our conduct in India may no doubt have created doubts upon 
this subject ; and the aflair of Copenhagen stands on record to 
confirm them. But no transaction, to ‘which we were parties, 
ever set public principle so completely at defiance as the pre- 
sent; and we have chosen to stamp ourselves as accessaries to a 
crime equal to any of the enemy’s, at the moment when his pro- 
fligacy had visibly worked his ruin. It is indeed a sad abate- 
ment of the general rejoicing, that when men had seer with de- 
light the downfall of injustice, and were anxiously expecting, in 
the restoration of Europe to its lawful possessors, and in the re- 
cognition of antient principles, the best reward for their past 
toils, the firmest : security for future repose,—their eyes should be 
fated to behold such acts of apostasy from those principles, on 
the part of their warmest friends. ‘The war is, generally speak- 
ing, atanend; Europe is once more independent : —But hostili- 
ties must yet be continued in one quarter, for the purpose of 
showing that England, as weil*as France, can make war upon 
freedom ; and that she does not h ite tyranny, or love liberty, 
for their own sakes, but only in so far as the tyrant is French, 
and the freeman is her own ally. The indifference exhibited 
towards Poland is indeed another melancholy proof of similar 
inconsistency. But let us hope that the voice of the country 
may yet be raised with eflect on both these kindred sui jects 5 
snd that the triumph of injustice, and of the real enemies of 
England, will be but short-lived. * It must have given every 
wdlinidhes to his country, and to the vast interests of mankind, 
just cause of congratulation, to observe the high and mat ily tone 
in which Lord Grey pressed upon the attention of the House 
of Lords the consideration of the ” ite of Poland, when the ter- 
mination of hostilities was first alluded to. He expressed the 
most sanguine hopes that the sovereigns who have so honourably 
dis tinguished themselves by their justice and moderation towards 
France, would not forget those admirable qualities, when they 
* The sense of the people, as far as it has been taken, appears 
» be decidedly right and strong upon both these questions. ‘The 
on ceedings of the late public meetings in London and Westminster, 
as well as elsewhere, may be cited in support of this observation. 
The Westminster address contains a most torcible appeal - govern- 
ment, upon Norway ; and the address of the City does ample justice 
to the same topic. The address too, of the c ity, congratulating 
the Regent upon the happy termination of the war, thou gh it did not 
particularl ly wwention Norway, abounded in the most sturdy assertion 
of sound, free, and constitutional doctrine, friendly to liberty and 
wace in the largest sense, and strongly admonitory to the Crown. 
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turned their eyes nearer home. The sentiment has been echoed 
through various parts of the country ; and we devoutly trust that 
those illustrious chiefs will not be suffered to finish their welcome 
visit to our shores, without learning, among other lessons, in this 
Jand of liberty, the sy mpathy which Englishmen fecl for their 
fellow creatures, wherever injustice and oppression prevail. 
The fate of Poland, indeed, is for the present wholly in the 
hands of its rulers ; but N. way is inistress of her own destinies, 
The struggle may be a long and a severe one; but if she has 
only the milit: iry force and prowess of Sweden to contend with, 
though our blockade be added to her difficulties, she will in all 
human probability succeed. No mau has been found abandon- 
ed enough to defend the subjugation of her liberties upon its 
own merits; no man has dared to say, that he wished success 
to Sweden in the conflict. Even the Ministers of the crown have 
supported their measure with the utmost hesitation ; and never 
ventured to meet the question upon its merits. Not one, or 
perhaps only one, of their advocates, gave them any countenance 
in debate, except with qualifications and explanations avowing 
their reluctance ; resting their opinion upon unavoidable neces 
sity; and plainly showing, that they wished success to freemen 
fighting for independence. ‘Their adversaries, on the other 
hand, held the loftiest tone. Lord Grey loudly proclaimed his 


intercourse with the Norwegian envoys; and his ne good 


wishes for the amplest success to their cause. In the 

osture of our intercourse with Sweden and Russia, and our 
Srontilities with Norway, such a manly spirit was truly worthy of 
the quarter froin whence it proceeded. Unprotected by privi- 
lege, we may not give so unrestrained a vent to our sentiments ; 
but we hope there is nothing seditious in subjects of a free state 
offering up their most ardent prayers for the signal discomfiture 
of oppression, and the triumph of national independence in e- 
yery quarter of the world. 


Art. V. The Art of Preserving all Kinds of Animal and Ves 
getable Substances for several years. A Work published by 
order of the French Minister of the Interior, on the Report 
of the Board of Arts and Manufactures. By M. Arrert. 
London, 1812, pp. 164. 


' i ‘xe most philosophical definition, as well as the most honour- 
able prerogative of man, as is well known to every metit- 
ber of the Common Council, is, that he is ¢ a cooking animal,’ 
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and we believe it may be safely asserted, that he has scarcely e- 
ver been found in so very lamentable a state of barbarity, as to 
swallow his‘ food without some kind of preparation. The art by 

which this is accomplished, is denominated Cookery; and al- 
though, in the present state of European society, its actual prac- 
titioners are held in little estimation, yet, in the earlier ages of 
the world, it was frequently exercised by persous of the greatest 
dignity. In the Kast, at this day, it is “confined to a particular 
caste, and, Jike the other more important arts of those coun- 
tries, descends by succession from father to son. Even among 
ourselves, those who may think meanly of its practice will scarce- 
ly be disposed to ques stion its utility ; ‘and with many grave and 
enlightened persons in our cities and bodies cor porate, the gratiti- 
cations it confers have always been held among the highest plea- 
sures, if not the chief privileze, of office. ‘To the chemist, dest 
ous of tracing the various modifications produced in organized 
matter by the combined agency of heat and moisture, it presents 
many curious subjects of observation and research ; and the po- 
litical economist, who justly appreciates the relation in which 
subsistence stands to population, will not undervalue an art, 
which, if it add not to the qu: antity, certainly improves the qua- 
lities of our food, and in many instances augments greatly its 
nutritive powers. If, by an abuse of the art, gout, apoplexy, 
and ther dreaded ills, lurk sometimes in amb ish among the 
dishes, this forms no valid objection against that wholesome ex- 
ercise of it for which alone we venture to contend; and even 
under this abuse, there is one learned professi: mW hich may be 
expected to tolerate its existence, since it must ever be the in- 
terest of those, whose business it is to cure disease, to regard, 
with complacency, that art, whose occupation it may be to | pros 
duce it. 

Looking, then, on the cook as a sort of manufacturer who 
prepares and works up the raw produce of the hus!andin 
for the daily use and accommodation of the great body of con- 
sumers, we must esteem his art as one of no mean impor tance, 
As, however, a considerable time often intervenes between the 
production of different articles of subsistence and their actual 
consumption, and as the wants and oc cup: wtions of mankind 
frequently impose on them the necessity of storing up the supers 
abundant prod uce of one pel iod to meet the ex ise neies OF anos 
ther, it becomes likewise ot importance to ascertain the best 
methods of preserving such articles, either as nearly as possible 
in their origin is tate; or in some other in which, though their 
form and properties be altered, their nutritive powers may be 


' ol] 


retained, By such means, not only may the more perishable 
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alimentary substances of one season be reserved for consumption 
at another, but the superfluous productions of distant countries 
be transported to others, where they are more needed. To 
mariners, in particular, every means of preserving articles of 
subsistence in a recent state, must present an object of great in- 
terest ; and even though this should not be practicable to the 
extent of supplying daily food for a large crew, yet an occasional 
use of such tood would be at ail times a great luxury, and, in 
many cases of sickness and disease, essential, perhaps, to the 
restoration of health. We agree, therefore, with the author of 
this little volume, in thinking, that ‘ a method of preserving a- 
“ nimal substances, and all kinds of vegetables, with all their natu- 
* ral qualities and virtues,’ is an art which may often be the 
means of relieving humanity, and of affording, occasionally, no 
inconsiderable aid to medicine. 

The processes instituted with this view by M. Appert, and 
communicated to the public in the work before us, were exhi- 
bited to the Board of Arts and Manufactures in France ;—who 
authenticate, with their names, the details and results of the 
method. A Committee of the ‘ Society for the Encouragement 
¢ of National Industry,’ furnish likewise a report of an exami- 
nation of various animal and vegetable substances, which h«d 
been thus preserved. -Among the signatures to these reports, 
we recognize the well-known names of Guyton-Morveau, Gay- 
Lussac, aud Parmentier,—all of whom bear witness to the ge- 
neral success of the experiments. Committees, nominated by the 
Maritime Prefects of Brest and Bourdeaux, add their testimony 
to the same purport: and Admirals Martin and Allemand speak 
of the infinite advantage which it holds out to the sick at sea, 
and the interest it must excite among seamen in general. The 
latter officer concludes a letter to our worthy Restawrateur,—in 
gratitude, we presume, for the solid gratification he had derived 
from the art, by praying him ‘ to accept the assurance of his 
* high consideration.’ And lastly, the Minister of the Inte 
rior, deeming it of importance that a knowledge of the process 
should be spread abroad, desires our author to draw up a de 
tailed and exact description of it; and, on the recommendation 
of his Council, awards him, from the public treasury, a recom- 
pense of 12,000 francs. 

With such testimonials in favour of the process, and such 
opinions respecting its importance, we have thought that a brief 
account of the methods of M. Appert might not be unacceptable 
to our readers. We do not, however, concede to the author the 
claim of originality which he so strongly urges. Experience in 
this, as in other arts, had already made known many practices 
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of great value, which, in all essential circumstances, accord 
with the methods employed by cur author. We give him full 
credit, however, for improving, in some respects, the several 
stages of the process ; and, in particular, for extending it to 
many subst tances, to which, on the large scale at least, it had 
never before been applied. Of his attempts to assign the ra- 
tionale of his process, we do not, for reasons hereatier to be 
stated, think so highly. In the mean time, not confining our- 
selves to the single mode of preserving animal and vegetable sub- 
stances recommended by our author, we shall review various 
other methods of still greater efficacy and simplicity, endeavour- 
ing, at the same time, to reduce them to some general rules, and 
offering such occasional explanations as may tend to the simpli- 
fication or improvement of the processes themselves, or the ex- 
tension of them to other objects. 

In general, the animal and vegetable substances used as food 
for man, have suffered a violent and premature death ; but, in 
other instances, they are permitted to arrive at full maturity. 
Many of these subs stances, as the seeds of vegetables, and the 
eggs ‘of birds, though apparently destitute of life, possess the fa- 
culty of exhibiting living action, it duly exposed to the combined 
operation of moisture, heat, and air; while others, if placed in 
similar circumstances, exhibit none of the phenomena of life, but 
undergo spontaneous changes of decomposition, by which their 
sensible qualities are essenti: tally altered, and new products, alto- 
gether unfitted for the purposes of nutrition, are formed. In 
this manner, the same agents which in certain bodies, give rise 
to the phenomena of lite, promote, in others, those changes 
which end in decomposition. It is to prevent the occurrence of 
this latter series of changes, that the several methods of preserv- 
ing organized substances, have been had recourse to. ‘These 
nethods will, of course, vary aceording to the nature of the 
ub tance, the knowledge, and cven the taste of the preserver, 
an (the particular purpose which he may have in view: they will 
also, in many instances, be regulated by local wants, and by cir= 
cumstances of situ: Won, climate, &c. In every case, however, 
the more complete is our knowledge of the nature of the sub- 

tances to be preserved, of the properties of the agents by which 
they are affected, and of the reciprocal influence which these 

sibetannc ‘es and agents exert on eac h other, the more easily shall 
we be able to devise means for obtaining the desired end, and 
for excluding all cireumstances which are ‘either not necessary to, 
or in ieht impede its accomplishment. 

lor the sake of convenience, we may distinguish the methods 
employed for the preservation of animal and vegetable substan- 
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ces into na/ural and artificial. 'To the former belong those which 
accomplish their purpose by the simple abstraction or exclusion of 
one or more of the three great agents of heat, moisture, and air— 
which so powerfully contribute to produce decomposition : the lat 
ter embrace those modes of preparation and mixture which have 
a tendency to resist fermentation and putrefaction. The natural 
methods, where they can be practised, are by far the most effici- 
ent and least expensive ; and the substances, so treated, frequent. 
ly suffer little or no deterioration of their qualities, however long 
they may be kept in such a state. Even where the artificial modes 
are employed, it is almost always necessary to aid their opera- 
tion by excluding, to a certain degree, some one or more of the 
natural agents. Lefore proceeding to the artificial modes, we 
shall bring before our readers a fovr examples of the preserva- 
tion of animal and vegetable substances by natural methods; and, 
first, of that which effects its purpose by the simple abstraction 
of heat. 

That a moderate degrce of cold conduces much to the preser- 
vation of inanimate bodies, is a fact familiar to every one; and 
in general the lower the temperature is, the more effectually are 
the substances preserved. Such a moderate reduction of tem- 
perature acts simply by checking or suspending that chemical 
action which goes on spontaneously in all organized bodies when 
they are exposed, in favourable circumstances, to the combined 
operation of heat, moisture and air: and which at length ter- 
minates in that complete change of their condition and proper 
ties which we denominate putrefaction. 

When the abstraction of heat is carried so far as to congeal 
the juices of the animal substance, and which requires a degree 
of cold several degrees below the freezing point of water, its pre- 
servation is then more completely accomplished. Mr Boyle men- 
tions many instances of eggs, fish and flesh being preserved for 
a long time in a frozen state. About the end of October, the 
Russians, according to Dr King, kill their poultry, and pack 
them in tubs with layers of snow betwixt them, using them af- 
terwards as occasion requires. Veal frozen at Archangel, and 
brought to Petersburgh, is esteemed the finest they have ; nor, 
when properly thawed, can it be distinguished from that which 
is recently killed, being equally juicy. It is in this manner that 
the markets are supplied, vast stacks of whole hogs, sheep, and 
fish being in this state exposed to sale. When animal substan- 
ces are thus submitted to an extreme degree of cold, they seem 
capable of being preserved for an indefinite period of time. ‘Thus 
Pallas mentions the fact of a rhinoceros that was found on the 
hanks of a river that falls into the Lena, below Jacutsk. ‘Thg 
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carcase, was at first almost entire, and was covered with the 
hide; and some of the muscles and tendons were actually adher- 
ing to the head when Pallas received it. The preservation of 
this natural mummy, says Professor Playfair, was no doubt 
brought about by its being buried in earth that was in a perpe- 
tual state of congelation: for the place is in the parallel of 64°, 
where the ground is never thawed but to a very small depth be- 
low the surface. A still more remarkable discovery of this kind 
was made in 1799, on the shores of the l’rozen sea, near the 
mouth of the same river Lena, which is one of the largest in 
Siberia. An animal of uncommon size was found imbedded in 
a mass of ice, which, as it melted, gradually disclosed him to 
view. His hair, skin, and flesh were in good preservation ; so 
that dogs and many wild animals preyed upon it. ‘The block of 
ice in which he was found was upwards of 200 feet high, and, 
when first discovered, he appears to have been about 40 feet 
beneath its surface. According to the celebrated Cuvier, this 
animal differs from every species of elephant, as well as from 
the large animals whose bones have been found on the banks of 
some of the great rivers in America. He bears indeed no re- 
semblance to any species of animal at present known on the sur- 
face of the earth ; and is therefore considered by Cuvier as ante- 
diluvian, and to have been preserved from the remote period of 
the Deluge in the mass of ice that enveloped him. Vegetable 
substances, in like manner, may be thus preserved in a frozen 
state. Mr Boyle mentions examples of apples that had been 
frozen, and which, by proper management in thawing, were 
restored to their former freshness: and grapes and cabbages that 
have been quite frozen, are said by Dr King to be as good as when 
recently gathered, if they are properly thawed. ‘This extreme 
degree of cold, by which the fluids of animal and vegetable 
substances are entirely congealed, puts a stop to all chemical ac- 
tion; and so long therefore as it continues, the bodies exposed 
to its influence may be expected to retain entire their chemical 
constitution. 

Wherever a great degree of cold has thus been employed in 
the preservation of animal and vegetable substances, it is of the 
utmost importance to attend to the manner in which heat is sub- 
sequently restored : for the effects of that subtile agent are won- 
derfully modified according to the greater or lesser rapidity with 
which this restoration is made. Mr Boyle found, that if eges 
and apples, which had been frozen, were put into a dish of very 
cold water, a crust of ice formed around them ; they became 
sofier, and were gradually restored to their former state: but if 
placed by the fireside, putrefaction, says he, was soon induced 
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in them by such an overhasty thawing. He adds, that if frozen 
fish and meat be leisurely thawed, it is little impaired 5 but if, 
before it has been thawed, it be laid down to the fire, it is then 

very slowly roasted, and eats afterwards very badly. Dr King 
confirms these statements of Mr Boyle, —observing that the me- 
thod of thawing frozen bodies must «a by immersion in cold 
water; that heat excites putrefection ; but when the thawing is 
produced by cold water, ‘ the ice seems to be attracted out of 
* the body, and forms an incrustation around it.’ This crust 
of ice is not, however, formed by the attraction of cold from the 
frozen bady, but of heat from the water, which, by thus losing 
its caloric of fluidity, passes into the state of ice; and the tems 
perature of the frozen body, by the caloric it thus receives, is at 
the same time raised. 

In the more temperate climate of this country, we seldom at- 
tempt to preserve animal substances for any le neath of time by 
a simple reduction of temperature, though the expedient i is pers 
haps worthy of more attention than it has yet received. In one 
important instance, however, the Russian practice has been fol- 
lowed with great advantage. We allude to the mode of pre- 
serving fish, now adopted on all the eastern rivers and coasts of 
Scotland, and, we believe, in some parts of Ireland, by which 
means salmon is conveyed fresh to the capital of the empire. 
The practice is said to have been first recommended by a pub- 
hic spirited country gentleman in Scotland, Mr Dempster of 
Dunichen ; and its adoption has been to many a source of great 
private emolument, and productive of much national benefit. 
Every salmon fishery is now provided with an ice-house, for lay- 
ing in a stock of ice during the winter. The salmons are pack- 
ed in large oblong wooden boxes, with pounded ice interposed 
betwixt them ; and in this manner they are conveyed to Lon- 
don as fresh as when they were taken out of the water. We 
have understood, however, that though they may thus reach 
London perfectly fresh, they do not always come to table in so 
good a state as salmons that have not pre viously undergone the 
freezing process, which, from what has been already stated, may 
fairly be presumed to arise from imattention in restoring the 
heat, or ignorance of the principle on which its restoration should 
be made. ‘Till the introduction of the practice just mentioned, 
ice-houses were possess ed chiefly by the opulent, and applied 
only to purposes of Juxury. It is not unlikely that they will, 
erelong, be extended to the preservation of other necessaries of 
life: tor what advantage does the fish-merchant derive from 
them, which ihe dealer in other animal substances might not e- 
qually obtain ? 
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As to vegetable substances, so far from desiring to preserve 
them by the aid of a freezing process, it is usual, in this coun- 
try, to employ more or less care in endeavouring to protect them 
from it. Farmers and gardeners are thus in the practice of stor- 
ing up potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables for winter food, 
both for men and cattle. These vegetables are commonly laid 
in pits, and covered with earth, and often with straw, or some 
other light material. It frequently happens, howevet, that the 
cold penetrates, or in other words, the heat is drawn off through 
the covering, and the vegetables beneath are more or less frozen. 
This may sometimes arise from the insufficient or improper na- 
ture of the covering empjoyed, which should always consist of 
light materials, since these best resist the entrance of cold ; or, 
to speak more correctly, the escape of heat. Beside straw, the 
earth that is used should therefore be light and dry, and such 
as may not be apt to cake, or be retentive of moisture. A close 
clayey covering, though apparently the cost secure, is that which 
possesses the best conduetin ig power, and therefore most readily 
permits the escane oi heat from the bodies beneath it. Weil 
dried peat, from its great lightness, and little disposition to re- 
tain moisture, forms an excellent covering. Straw, or other si- 
milar vegetable substance, covered by earth, is an ensallent pro- 
tection as long as it continues dry ; but if it becomes thoroughly 
wetted, its non-conducting power is in a great degree lost ; and 
if, at the same time, it enter into fermentation, the heat then 
disengaged will contribute to excite vegetatton, by which the 
qualities of the substances beneath are much changed. Per- 
haps, therefore, where straw is used, it might be safest to em- 
ploy it as the outermost covering, in which way it may do much 
good, and cannot, under any circumstances, do harm. The 
propriety of employing a light and porous earth on such occa- 
sions will, perhaps, be best shown by sts ating the results of a few 
observations, made in this neighbourhood in the month of Ja- 
nuary last, to ascertain the penetration of the late severe frost 
into different sorts of soil, and communicated to us by a friend 
on whose accuracy we can rely. In a stiff clayey soil, the frost 
was found to have penetrated to the depth of 2 feet 6 inches. 
In a naked clayey loam, it had reached to 10 inches; and in a 
contiguous and similar soil, in ley, and covered with grass, 7 
inches. In the garden ground of a high situation it was traced 
to the depth of 9 inches ; and under the adjoining uncultivated 
soil, covered with grass only, to between 6 and 7 inches: so 
that the more light and porous the earth was, the more slowly 
did it lose its heat at; and the better, of course, would it have pro- 
tected from external cold any substances buried beneath it, An 
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exterior coat of grass, as might be expected, seems also to have 
improved its non-conducting power. If, notwithstanding every 
precaution, vegetables that have been buried still become frozen, 
immersion of them in cold water, in the manner already recom- 
mended, should be practised. By such means they will speedily 
be brought to the temperature of that fluid ; for water, from the 
facility with which it communicates heat, and the large quanti- 

it gives out on passing to the state of ice, thaws frozen bodies, 
as Mr Boyle has remarked, much more rapidly than air. ‘The 
tendency to decomposition, from the sudden application of heat 
to bodies in a frozen state, will thus be checked or prevented; 
and experience amply confirms the success of the practice. Itis 
almost needless to add, that the same covering which best se- 
cures buried vegetables from the effects of cold, when the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere is lower than that of the earth, is, 
for the same reason, best fitted to resist the penetration of heat; 
when, on the approach of spring, the relative temperature of 
the earth and air are reversed, and consequently, to check in 
such vegetables the disposition to premature vegetation. 

We have represented a freezing temperature to act, in the 
preservation of organized substances, by removing that moisture 
which is essential to chemical change. A similar result is ob- 
tained, but with phenomena very different, if the moisture be 
abstracted by other means. In those parts of the earth where 
little rain falls, and extensive plains of sand occur, the air that 
blows over them is rendered exceedingly dry; and possessing, 
therefore, a great affinity for moisture, greedily attracts it from 
all substances with which it comes in contact. ‘These drvine 
winds are observed in varicus parts of the globe. In the East 
and West Indies, in Egypt, on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and on various parts of the coast of Africa, such winds, et 
perticular seasons, prevail. In some situations their tempera- 
ture is moderate ; but, from the drying operation on the skin, 
they cause a sensation of heat: in others, their. temperature is 
higher than that of the human body, so that every substance 
feels hot to the touch. ‘Their general effect on the face of the 
country is to produce great dryness: the grass withers ond be- 
comes like hay: the branches of trees droop: and, if the wind 
continues ten or twelve days, their leaves become so parched as 
to be easily rubbed to dust between the fingers: wooden furni- 
ture warps and shrinks, so that the nails fall out of it: the pan- 
nels of doors and of wainscot split, and the joints of floors open 
wide cnough to admit the finger: the covers of books, even 
when shut up in trunks and surrounded with clothes, are best 
as if they had been exposed to the firs, 
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On animal bodies, its parching effects are not less striking. 
The eyes, nostrils, lips and palate, are rendered dry and un- 
easy: drink is required, not so much to allay thirst, as to re- 
move the painful sensation of aridity in the fauces. The lips 
and nose are frequently chapped; and, in four or five days, if 
the wind continues violent, the skin peels off, first from the 
hands and face, and afterwards from other parts of the body. 
Sometimes its sudden approach destroys men and animals, by 
producing suffocation: and, what is more to our purpose, the 
carcases of camels and other creatures which lie exposed in the 
desarts, by being quickly drained of that moisture, which would 
otherwise dispose them to putrefaction, are thereby put, says 
Dr Shaw, into a state of preservation, and will continue a num- 
ber of years without mouldering away. ¢ I have been credibly 
‘ informed,’ he adds, * that, at Saibah, which lieth about the 
‘ half way betwixt Ras Sem and Egypt, there are a number of 
‘ men, asses, and camels, which have been preserved from time 

immemorial in this manner. ‘They are supposed to have be- 

longed to some caravan or other, which, in passing over these 
sandy desarts, was suffocated by the hot burning winds that 
now and then infest these sandy countries.’ Thus, the com- 


plete abstraction of moisture under a high degree of heat, as ef 
fectually prevents putrefaction as when its operation is arrested 


by extreme cold. 

Our insular situation and great distance from these sandy de- 
sarts protect us from their baneful influence; the air being pret- 
ty well saturated with moisture before it can reach our shores. 
L:ven here, however, the east wind, which blows from a vast ex- 
tent of continent, is proverbially said to be dry ; and its wither- 
ing and parching operation on the leaves of vegetables in spring, 
is frequently productive of much mischief. In the desiccation 
of substances by means of air, we are accustomed to trust ra- 
ther to a free exposure, and the operation of currents in the 
atmosphere, than to its state of dryness. It is in this man- 
ner that fish and sonve other animal substances are preserv- 
ed, simply by exposing them so as to evaporate their moist- 
ure; in which state, if they are kept dry, they resist all 
farther change. Many kinds of meat are dried by artificial 
lieat, as bacon, beef, &c.: but the rapid tendency to putrefac- 
tion in animal substances, renders it necessary to employ a por- 
tion of salt, in conjunction with the simple process of drying: 
‘This, however, where the desiccation can be effected with suf- 
ficient rapidity, is quite unnecessary. ‘The conditions favour- 
able to this operation are, a pretty high temperature, a dry state 
vf the atmosphere, and a frequent change or current of vir, 


Lust xo. 45, i 
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The high temperature promotes the effect, by increasing the 
solvent power of air for moisture ; and this is farther au; gment- 
ed, if the air be, at the same time, dry, and a frequent change 
of surface occur in it. But in this mode of preservation, the 


juices of tlie meat are in great part dissipated, and its flavour is 


considerably impaired: Neither, by the subsequent restoration 


of moisture, is the animal fibre restored to its former state of 


freshness, as happens to frozen substances from the reappli- 
cation of heat. Such substances are therefore less nutritious 
than in their recent state, and are with more difficulty acted on 
by the digestive organs. 
The employment of this method in the preservation of veget- 
able substances; is practised to a great extent. ‘Phe tendency 
to putrefaction in these bodies is much less thaw in animal: sub: 
stances; and the smallness of their bulk, or rather the thinness 
of their form, favours much their complete desiccation. Nei- 
ther, by this process, do their more fixed ingredients suffer so 
much loss or change of properties as those of animal-substances; 
and consequently, their nutritive powers are not so much im- 
paired. ‘The most important vegetable substances preserved in 
his way, are the Gramine, in the state either of corn or hay, 
Lhe stems and seeds of these vegetables keep, asis well known, 
for a long time, if they are well got in, and properly stored. 
In the condition of grain, it is desirable that no alteration 
should take place, after it is once put into stack ;. but the quali- 
. ties of hay are certainly. much improved by its undergoing & 
rentle fermentation. In those districts of England where cattle 
are fattened on hay alone, great attention is given, that, in the 
making of it, the natural juices be so far preser ved that it may 
properly heat, as it is called, in the stack. By this process of 
Keating, the colour of the hay is deepened, its weight i is increas: 
ed, and it is rende red sweeter, the mucilage and ‘starch of the 
li and seeds being probably converted into saccharine mat- 
ter, as occurs in the process of malting, or in the methods late- 
ly discovered of converting starch into eugar by the long-conti- 
nued operation of heat and moisture: Sometimes, indeed, from 
unfavourable seasons, or from neyligence in the making, the 
hay is not sufficiently dried ; and the fermentation then excited 
disengages so much heat es to consume the whole by a slow and 
smothered combustion, vellecind it to the state of a dry char- 
coal. If, at this-period, air be admitted into the mass, it breaks 
out into flame. ‘The great heat thus manifested arises probably 
from the condensation of water, which, during the fermenta- 
tion, is found entirely to disappear, Mr Leslie has shown, 
thet the simple absorption of a. few drops of water, by a bit 
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of very dry wood, paper, or linen, produces a considerable cle- 
vation of temperature ; and the heat liberated when water is ren- 
dered solid in the slaking of lime is familiar to every one. , 

Some vegetables, however, as potatoes and turnips, may be 
preserved a long time without change, though containing 2 
large portion of ‘water; but could they be deprived of this wa- 
ter, their preservation would be more easily and certainly ac- 
complished, and their transportation greatly facilitated. A pro- 
cess for effecting this purpose, was propo: ed some years ago, b »y 
Mr Forsyth, advocate. It consisted in first cutting or break- 
ing the potatoes into sinall pieces, and then dissipating their 
water, by exposing them on a metallic plate, heated by the 
steam of boiling water. In this manner, they may be render- 
ed dry, without risk of burning or scorching; and the flour o: 
meal they yield, is said to have no dis sposition to attract moist- 
ure; and if closely packed, may be preserved tor any length of 
time. This process seems to be — and efficacious ; and 
might be advantageously used for the desiccation of any other 
vegetable substance ; but it is probable that the labour and ex- 
pense attending it, will prevent its employment to any great ex- 
tent in ordinary life. It seems, however, worthy the attention 
of mariners, who may desire to possess vegetable substances in 

a state ailapted to keep through long voyages. 

As the air, in a state of dryness, so powerfully abstracts 
moisture from bodies, and thereby suspends in them the dispo- 
sition to chemical ehange, another mode of preserving certain 
vegetable sibstances might probably be employed with advan- 
tage. ‘The more delicate and perishable fruits, as apricots and 
peaches, which decay speedily after having reached the full pe- 
riod of maturation, might have their existence prolonged, by 
confining them in a moderately dry atmosphere. ‘This might 
be accomplished, by placing them in an inverted receiver, with- 
in which some substance, possessing a strong affinity for moist- 
ure, as lime or its muriate, or sulphuric acid, was contained. 
In this manner, the atmosphere would be kept so dry, as not 
to favour that reciprocal action between such bodies and the 
air, which the experiments of different chemists show ordina- 
rily to take place. If, with this dry state of the air, a low tem- 
perature was conjoined, the preservation of such perishable 
commodities would doubtless be promoted. ‘The same method 
might be used by botanists in the preparation of plants for a 
hortus siccus ; and, with a little experience, it is probable that 
flowers might thus be preserved with less loss of their more de- 
licate colours, than in the common modes of drying them ly 
heat, or blotting paper, ‘The more odorous plants, also—such 
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as mint and others, whose aroma we may wish to retain, might 
be preserved in a similar manner; and probably with less loss 
of their volatile ingredients than attends their desiccation in the 
free atmosphere, or by the method of M. Appert. 

There is still a third natural method, by which animal and 
vegetable substances may, in ordinary temperatures, be pre- 
served from putrefaction ; and that is, by the simple exclusion 
of air. We have examples of it in the means frequently em- 
ployed for preserving eggs. The shell of the egg is composed 
of earthy matter, which is full of pores, through which pass 
the extremities of very minute vessels, that come off from the 
strong membrane or tunic with which the shell is lined. Through 
these vessels, the watery part of the albumen constantly ex- 
hales ; and the egg, in consequence, daily becomes lighter. If, 
therefore, the mouths of these pores and vessels be effectually 
closed, no farther exhalation takes place, and the egg does not 
lose weight, nor exert that action on the air, which accelerates 
its decomposition. Reaumur employed a spirit varnish for this 
purpose, and thus preserved eggs quite fresh for two years: and 
after carefully removing tlie varnish, he found that such eggs 
were still capable of producing chickens. Others employ, with 
the same intention, some fatty substance for closing the pores ; 
and others simply immerse the egg for an instant in boiling wa- 
ter, by which its albumen is in part coagulated, and the power 
of exhalation thereby checked. In every case, the intention is 
simply to exclude the contact of air, and thereby prevent that 
reciprocal action betwixt it and the egg, which contributes to 
produce decomposition. Hence, whether, as in the foregoing 
examples, the air be excluded from the egg ; or whether, as by 
placing it zu vacuo, the egg be protected from the air, the re- 
sult is the same; and the preservation of the egg will be equally 
effected, as far as the exclusion of air ean contribute to that 
end.—Nor is it easy to limit the period to which this may ex- 
tend, if the surrounding temperature remain low and steady: 
for Bomare records an instance of three eggs, found enclosed 
within the walls of a church in the Milanese, which continued 
perfectly fresh—retaining their natural odour and flavour, after 
the lapse of 500 years. 

A more remarkable preservation of animal substances, by the 
simple exclusion of air, conjoined with a low temperature, is al- 
forded i in the curious facts recorded of toads, serpents, and va- 
rious other animals which have been found in the hearts of trees 
or in the centre of rocks, within which they have been immured 
probably many hundred years; and with so little decay of sub- 
stance or loss of pr operties that they retained their living facu's 
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ty, and, by the renewed access of air, recovered their vital func- 
tions. ‘To the same class of facts, we may probably refer the 
well-known story of Dr Franklin’s flies, which are reported to 
have recovered life in France, after having made, what some may 
deem, avery enviable voyage from America, ina cask of Ma- 
deira wine. Some of our readers may, perhaps, smile at the 

recital of such alleged facts, and even deny their possibility, 

consistently with our know ledge of the laws of animal life. Yield- 
ding, however, as we do, entire credit to their reality, we choose 
rather to consider our knowledge of the laws of life as yet so im- 
perfect, as net to enable us to reduce such facts to consistency 
with it. 

It is but rarely that attempts are made to preserve vegetables 
by the simple exclusion of air, Jt is probable, however, that in 
some fleshy fruits, a method similar to that practised with eggs 
might be adopted with advantage. Such oranges, lemons, and 
apples as are kept only for the sake of their pulp and juices, 
might receive a coating of varnish or oil, and where the rind is 
not afterwards to be used, could not be injured by such treat- 
ment. ‘The ordinary preservation of these fruits seems to be 
owing partly to the drying of their skins, and partly also-to the 
thickness or compact texture of their coats, which, as Gay-Lus- 
sac observes, prevents the access of oxygen gas to their substance, 
and the ferme ntation that succeeds. It is probable, he adds, 
that all sorts of fruits might be preserved a long time in hydro- 
gen and nitrogen gases, provided they had not : previously been 
exposed to the action of oxygen. It is even possible that an 
animal fluid, such as milk, if it could be obtained without the 
contact of air, might be preserved a long time without alteration. 
Currants, cherries, and similar fruits are, we know, sometimes 
preserved simply by gathering them, when perfectly dry, and 
putting them very carefully into clean and dry bottles, which are 
afterwards closely corked “and buried in the earth, with the de- 
sign of keeping them in a low and steady temperature. 

More frequently, however, these fruits, atier being thus ga- 
thered, and put into bottles, are submitted to heat, “either by 
scalding them, as it is called, in a water bath, or by baking them 
for a certain time in an oven: atter which they are close sly cork- 
ed and sealed so as to exclude the air. Many practices of this 
sort have long been familiar in every family : “and a similar one 
was recommended 30 years ago by the celebrated Scheele, tor the 
preservation of vinegar. He advises that the vine “ear, after be- 
ing put into bottles, be su! hmitted to the boiling heat of a water 
bath for one hour; and that the bottles be then taken out and 
corked. Vinegar, after being Uins boiled, keeps, says he, for 
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several years, as well in the open air as in half-filled bottles, 
without crowing turbid or mucilaginous. In the year 1807, Mr 
'T’. Saddington of London, received from the Society of Arts, 
a premium for © a method of preserving fruit without sugar, for 
* house or sea stores.’ “This method is precisely similar to those 
j1st mentioned: but some of the rules for the execution of it are 
laid down with greater precision. The fruit is directed to be 
gathered before it is too ripe, and to be then put carefully into 
bottles, which are to be well filled with it, and loose ly corked. 
‘These bottles are next to be placed in a kettle, or other vessel 
filled with cold water sufticiently high to reach to the neck of the 
bottles: heat is then to be applied, and gradually increased un- 
til the water rises to the temperature of about 160 or 170° Fa. 
hrenheit. This temperature must be kept up for about half an 
hour; but it must not be suffered to rise higher, or be continued 
longer, as it. would. be apt to crack the fruit. When the fruit 
has been thus ae ly scalded, it is directed that the bottles be 
taken out of the bath, and filled, to within an inch of the cork, 
with boiling water: They are then to be immediately corked very 
tight, and laid on their sides, that the water within may swell 
the cork, not however, as Mr S, suggests, for the purpose of 
preventing the © air escaping out,’ but rather from getting in. 
In this manner, various fruits may be preserved, which are as- 
serted to retain all the agreeable flavours which they naturally 
possess, and to keep ood, even in hot climates, for two or three 
years, if the entrance of the external air be precluded. We 
have been somewhat particular in these details, because the me 
thods correspond, both in intention and execution, with those 
of M. Appert, to whose more intimate acquaintance we shall 
now, after this long preface, introduce our readers. 

M. Appert commences his work with some remarks on the 
processes at present employed for the preservation of alimentary 
substances, which he very erronecusly reduces to two methods 
only ; these are, desiccation and that of min cling with the pre- 
served substance some foreign ingredient, which may impede 
fermentation or putrefaction. To the former method, by which 
smoked and hung meat, dried fish, and many vegetables are pre- 
served, he objects that it takes away the odour, changes the taste 
of the juices, and hardens the fibre: and to the latter methods 
he also raises specific objections. Sugar, he says, conceals, ot 
in part destroys, other flavours, and is, besides, very costly. 
Salt communicates an unple: asant acerbity to substances, hardens 
the fibre, and renders it indigestible. Vinegar can be used only 
to a very limited extent, and for a few articles. Disposing, in 
this manner, of the mcthods in common use, he puts in a pret 
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ty bold claim to originality in the invention of his own process. 
4 As far as my knowledge “extends, ’ says he, § no author, either 
‘ ancient or modern, has eve1 pointed out, or been even led to 
‘the suspicion of the principle which is the basis of the method 
‘I propose, This method,’ he adds, ¢ is not a vain theory. 

‘It isthe fruit cf reflection, investigation, long attention, and 
‘ numerous experiinents:’ to the improvement of it’be has ¢ de- 
‘ voted his fortune and twenty years of labour and meditation : ’ 
and the results for more than ten years have led hit to the 
‘ surprising fact,’ that by this means “ provisions may be pre- 
‘served for two, three, and even six years.’ ‘To accomplish 
these wonders, he professes to have discovered, © Ist, That fire 
‘has the peculiar property, not only of changing the combina- 
‘tion of the constituent parts of vegetable and animal produc- 
‘tions, but also of ret tarding, for many years at least, if not of 
‘ destroying, the natural tendency of these same products to de- 
: composition. 2dly, That the application of fire, in a manner 
‘ variously adapted to-various substances, alter having with the 
‘utmost care, and as completely as possible, deprived them of 
‘all contact with the air, effects a perfect preservation of those 
‘ same productions with all their natural qualities. ’ 

Such are the general terms in which hisincthods are announced; 

and we are next presented with the rules by which they are to be 
carried into execution. These consist, first, in enclosing in bottles 
the substances to be preserved: 2dly, In corking the bottles with 
the utmost care: 3dly, In submitting the enclosed subst: ances, 
for a greater or less leneth of time, .to the action ef boiling wa- 
ter in a water-bath: and, tthly, In withdrawing the bottles 
from the water-bath at the period described. M. Appert next 
conducts his readers into the suite of rooms where these opera- 
tions are carried on. Desirous, no doubt, of appearing very 
scientific, he speaks of his ¢ Laboratory,’ as consising of four 
apartm ents, one of which, however, he semewhat unwittingly 
describes as furnished with © all kinds of kitchen utensils:’ @ 
second is appecpaiet ed to the prepar: ation of milk and cream: a 
third is used for corking and tying the bottles, and putting them 
into bags: and in the fourth are the lo wge boilers, which are 
employed as the water-baths. Many articles of apparatus, par- 
ticularly for corking his bottles, are then described; and some 
useful hints are communicated on the best form and construction 
of the bottles to be employed; and on corks, and the method of 
cor king. He then continues— 

The pene ’ says he, ‘ by which all alimentary substances 
are preserved and kept tosh, ‘is invariable in its effects. The 
result in particular experiments, depends upon the fitness of 
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each individual application of the principle to the substance 
which is to be preserved, according to its peculiar qualities: 
But in every case, the exclusion of air is a precaution of the 
utmost importance to the success of the operation ; and in or- 
der to deprive alimentary substances of contact with the air, a 
perfect knowledge of bottles and the vessels to be used, of corks 
and corking, is requisite, ’ * Economy in corks,’ he adds, ¢ is 
very sinwibe,: as in order to save a very trifle in the price of the 
cork, a risk is incurred of losing the valuable commodity it is 
intended to preserve.’ * Too much attention,’ he repeats, 
cannot be given to the corking; no circumstance, however 
* minute, ought to be neglected in order to effect the rigorons 
“ exclusion of the air.’ Where solid and bulky substances are 
to be pre served, jars or wide -mouthed vessels are e mploye ds and 
the mode of corking these, which he p: tic ‘ularly deseribves, is a 
matter of greater difficulty. Over the cork, 1 Intine, conmosed 
of cheese and powdered lime, is applied. ‘This luting, it is said, 
hardens rapidly, and resists the heat of boiling water. When 
the bottles and jars are thus filled, they are next put into coarse 
Jinen or canvas bags, in which they are completely enveloped, 
end which are designed to confine the fragments, it any of them 
should break in the heating. The jars and bottles are atterwards 
placed upright in a boiler, which is filled with cold water up to 
the neck of the bottles: Vhe boiler is then covered with its lid, 
and over the lid a wet cloth is spread to impede the escape of 
vapour. Heat is now applied till the water boils; and the boil- 
ing temperature is maintained as long as may be required for the 
different substances. When that time has elapsed, the fire is 
nnmediately extinguished: In a quarter of an hour more, the 
water is drawn off from the boiler; after the water has been 
removed for half an hour, the boiler is uncovered, but the bot- 
tles are not taken out for one or two hours more. Such is the 
general account of the method. Our readers may, however, 
wish to taste of Mr Appert’s cookery. ‘This laudable inclination 
we shall be happy to indulge, and shall accordingly sc. ve up one 
or two dishes for their aratific ation. 

To preserve boiled meat (Pot-au-lFey de menage) he puts a 
quantity of it into the pot, the bones hs aving first be en i nove 
ed, to be boiled in the ordinary way. When it is about three- 
fourths boiled, it is taken out and put into the jars, which ar 
filled with broth, made from other portions of the same meat. 
‘The jars are then corked, luted, and put into bags, and are 
a san placed in a boiler of cold water. Heat is then appli- 
ed till the water boils; and the boiling temperature is kept up 
for an hour. The fire is then extinguished, the water drawn 
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off from the boiler, its lid removed, and the bottles or jars ta- 
ken out at the time specified, and set aside till required. Cira- 
vy and broth, after being strained, are treated in a similar way, 
when preserved alone. ‘These more liquid sorts of food, ond 
the jnices also of fruits, may be boiled for two hours in the bath 
without danger; but other substances are injured by a quarter 
of an hour, or even a few minutes, too much boiling. 

Yo preserve milk, Mr Appert evaporated it, in the water- 
hath, to about half its volume, removing frequently the albumin- 
ous matter or skin that appeared on its surface. It was then 
strained and suffered to cool; and being afterwards put into 
bottles and properly corked was again submitted to the action 
of the water-bath tor two hours. Thus treated, it kept per- 
fectly sweet for two vears: but after some time the cream sepa- 
rated fram the serous parts. ‘lo prevent this, he added to the 
evaporated milk, in a second experiment, a small portion of 
voik of egg well beaten, which perfectly succeeded. Cream it~ 
. ‘ when condensed in the water-bath only about 4th, and al- 

rds strained, bottled and treated as above, was perfectly good 
at the end of two years. 

As a sample of his vegetables, we shall select his method of 
preserving green peas. ‘These he gathers when they are not 
too voung, but of a middling size, and have the finest flavour 
Phe "y are shelled immediate ly, and as many as possi! ble are put 
into bottles, which are corked and exposed to the action of the 
water-bath for an hour and a half, or, in a dry season, two 
hours. Windsor beans, either with or without their skins, are 
treated in the same manner, due attention being always given 
to the nature of the vegetable, and season of the vear. Car- 
rots, potatoes and turnips are first of all half boiled in water, 
suffered to cool, and then put into the bottles, which are sub- 
mitted to the action.of the water-bath one hour more. 

Fruits and their juices are said to require the utmost celerity 
in all the preparatory stages of the process, and particularly in 
the ap plic: ation of heat to the water-bath. ‘They should be ga- 
thered in the height of the season, but not when too ripe, or 
they do not pack well in the bottles, and are apt to dissolve from 
the action of heat. White and red currants, either in bunches 
or stripped, are put into the bottles as soon as gathered, anil 
shaken down, but not so as to bruise them. ‘The bottles are then 
corked and put into the bath, which is allowed just to boil: the 
fire is then extinguished, and the water, in a quarter of an hou 
more, is drawn off. Cherries, raspberries, and other smail 
finits are similarly treated; but Jarger ones, as apricots : und 
peaches, are {iret stoned, and cut into two or more pieces, tha: 
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they may pack closer, before they are put into bottles and sub- 
mitted to the heat of the water-bath. ‘The expressed juices of 
fruits, after being strained, and bottled, may be preserved by 
a similar operation. 

When animal provisions, which have thus been preserved, are 
to be used, they require, it is said, only to be properly warmed 
to produce both soup and meat; for having received three- 
fourths of tl-cir dressing in the preparatory process, and the 
other fourth in the water-bath, nothing but heating them to the 
proper degree is necessary, adding such seasoning as may be 
thought fit. Cream and milk are used in the same manner as in 
their recent state, or are heated in the water-bath if necessary, 
As to vegetables, those that have not been at all dressed before 
being submitted to the preserving process, must be prepared for 
use accordingly : but those which appear to be already sufticient- 
ly boiled, when taken out of the bottle, require nothing more 
than to be warmed, 

A special committee of the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of National Industry” was desired to examine ihe qualities of 
the several substances thus preserved, and they report as follows. 
The meat, when suitably warmed, was tender and of an agree 
able flavour, and the soup good: the broth was excellent: the 
wilk, from the condensation it had undergone, was swecter aud 
more savoury than common: the green peas and Windsor beans, 
when boiled as directed, furnished two excellent dishes, finely 
flavoured and agreeable: the cherries and apricots retained a 
great part of their flavour: and currant and raspberry juices 
enjoyed all their original qualities. Some of these substances had 
been prepared eight months ; others a year; and others fiticen 
months: and all of them, at the period of examination, had 
been two months in the possession of the Society. 

Although the process above described is neither novel in prin- 
ciple, nor scarcely in any point of practice, yet it must be ai- 
lowed that M. Appert has more fully appreciated the value of 
some of its stages than any of his predecessors, and given to 
it-a much more extensive application. In the selection and 
preparation of his vessels, and in the stress he lays on the 
corking of them, he is entitled to much praise. By the me- 
thods of potting animal substances and of preserving fruits in 
this country, the covering of the pots, or corking of the bottles 
was delayed till after the heat had been applied, by which means the 
risk of breaking the vessels, from the expansion of their ingre- 
dients during the boiling, was certainly prevented: but the o- 
peration of corking could not afterwards be executed with s0 
much safety to the contents; and the temporary access of ail; 
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which it permitted, is the circumstance of all others that is most 
to be avoided. ‘The time required for the application of the 
heat, and the ada :ptation of it to different substances, though 
observed to a certain extent by others, had never before been 
so correctly ascertained: and the slow cooling, which is after- 
wards recommended, is not probably without its use. Indeed 
all the stages of the process are combined and set together in a 
much clearer light than heretofore, and their relative import- 
ance much more justly appreciated. No seasoning or condi- 
ments are employed, which, in the common methods of pot- 
ting, not only added much to the trouble and expense, but so 
materially altered the properties of the substances, as to adapt 
them rather to purposes of luxury than of use.- We anticipate 
also the thanks of all prudent housekeepers to Mr Appert, for 
showing them that a good cork and a proper luting may occa- 
sion a great saving of butter, employed merely to exclude air. 
As to the claim to entire originality set up by our author, we 
have already in part spoken. We are not enough acquainted 
with the taste and knowledge of the French ladies, in matters 
of household economy, to know whether it will pags on the o- 
ther side of the Channel; but in behalf of our fair countr 
women, we must observe, that, unless they have alike oe 
en the example and precepts of their ancestors, they must, in 
gencral, be more or less acquainted with the methods of Mr 
Appert. We have, indeed, seen it stated, in an excellent little 
compendium of the culinary art, composed, it is said, by a very 
respectable Jady in’ the north of England, that * there was a 
‘time when ladies knew nothing beyond their own family con- 
© cerns ; — in the present day there are many who know no- 
© thing about them.’ ‘The very extensive sale of the little work 


just alluded to, we are willing to accept as evidence of a desire, 


at least, to diseredit such a censure: and we venture to pre- 
dict, that every young lady who shall ponder well on the ‘ mis- 
‘ cellancous observations’ prefixed to that little volume, will 
find in them much useful instruction in many circumstances and 
situations of her future life, for which the * Romance of the 

lorest,’ and the * Sorrows of Werter,’ make no sort of pre- 
paration. With all due veneration, however, for the notable 
housewives of former days, and no small respect for the arts 
in which they excelled, we do not desire to sce the time and fa- 
cultics of our modern fair devoted exclusively to household arts, 
and the various modes of domestic industry, in which many of 
their venerable prec lecessors wore away the greater part of their 
lives. We rejoice rather in that progress of the arts which has 
removed even the pretence for such unprofitable drudgery ; and 
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triumph in the reflection, that the mighty powers of the steam. 
engine have been brought to rival in execution the finest works 
of the needle. ‘The time heretofore unremittingly dedicated to 
such labours, may surely be more rationally bestow ed in the cul 
tivation of the unde ‘rstanding and the taste; and abundant lei- 
sure will still be left for the acquisition of all the information in 
* economics’ which it imports a lady to know. ‘Thus may we 
hope to see combined in the female character, that knowledge 
which renders life useful and respectable, with those accomplish- 
ments which can alone give to it ‘delicacy and grace. 

We have now to add a few remarks on “the theory of the 
processes we have just been considering, and on the mode in 
which the several operations contribute to accomplish their pro- 
posed end) As Mr Appert declares himself to have spent his 
days in the pantries, buewe ries, and cellars of Champagne, and 
in the s shops and manufactories of other places, we have no right 
to look to him for information on this head. He has done his 
part very well; and has given us many useful rules, and much 

valuable instruction: and in return for the information we have 
derived from his experience, we should be happy to afford any 
hints or explanations which might in any way contribute to the 
improvement and extension of his labours. 

The preservative methods, which have just been described, 
have been shown to be equally applicable to animal and vegeta. 
ble substances: and their value, in regard to both, is confined 
to the prevention of fermentation and putrefaction. Without 
pretending to much knowledge of the nature of the changes 
which occur in those curious processes, which are justly re- 
garded as among tle most mysterious in chemistry, we may, by 
observation and experiment, be able to form pretty correct no- 
tions of the agents which act in them, and of the circumstances 
which best favour that action. Long and familiar experience 
had led to the conclusion, that these agents were water, heat 
and air: and the facts stated, of the preservation of substances 
by the simple exclusion of one or more of those agents, suffi- 
ciently attest its truth. A moderate degree of cold, as we have 
seen, checks or prevents both fermentation and putrefaction: 
and this it does by suspending, in a great degree, chemical ac- 
tion, and that reciprocal effect which, in favourable circumstan- 
ces, goes on between bodies and the air. If the temperature be 
reduced so low as to congcal the fluids in bodies, the preserva- 
tion of the substances is still more complete; and no change is 
then produced in the surrounding air, A similar check is im- 
posed on chemical action by the complete removal or abstrac- 
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tion of moisture ; for not only a certain temperature, but a cer- 
tain state of humidity, is indispensable to this action ; little or 
none taking place between bodies and the air when both are in 
a perfectly dry state. With regard also to the air itself, where 
its exclusion has been complete, the same preservative power is 
exerted: but if it once gain admission, even in ver: small quan- 
tities, there is reason to believe that, in many cases, it promotes 
changes which no subsequent exclusion of it is able to controul 
or prevent. It is on the complete exclusion of air that the pre- 
servative power, in the processes before stated, and in those of 
M. Appert, essentially depends ; but this power is greatly assist- 
ed by the action of high degrees of heat. In our remarks on 
the theory of these processes, we shall avail ourselves of an ex- 
cellent memoir on fermentation by M. Gay-Lussac, whose re- 
searches were directed to the subject by having himself witnessed 
the success of M. Appert’s methods. 

We have already dwelt on the importance of excluding air in 
these processes; and its particular necessity is well evince de by the 
following experiments of M. Gay-Lussac. He took a bottle of 
the must (expressed juice) of the grape, which had already been 
preserved. more than a year by M. Appert’s method, and was 
still perfectly limpid ; he ‘decanted this juice into another bottle, 
which was then closely corked, and placed in a temperature va- 
rying from 60° to 86° Fahrenheit. In eight days after, it had 
lost its transparency, fermented, and was changed into a vinous 
liquor, frothing like the best champagne. A ‘similar bottle of 
juice that had not been thus opened and exposed to the contact 
of air, although placed in the same circumst: ances, exhibited no 
sign of fermentation. [le next passed a portion of juice into a 
vessel filled with and inverted over mercury, and added to it » 
small quantity of oxygen gas: and another portion of juice he 
confined in a similar vessel, perfectly freed from air. ‘The for- 
mer portion fermented in a few days ; but the latter gave no sigu 
of fermentation even at the end of forty days. “Similar re- 
sults were obtained in experiments ou the preserved juices of 
vooseberries ; and he found the same thing to hold with regard 
even to recent juice. He passed some entire grapes into a ves- 
sel over mercury, and added to them hydrogen gas repeatedly, 
with the design of removing all atmospheri ic air. The fruit was 
then broken down by passing a wire into the jar, and the vessel 
was left in a temperature of from 59° to 68° of Fahrenheit. At 
the end of twenty-five days it exhibited no sign of fermentation; 
but this process commenced the same day in juice to which a lit- 

ve oxygen gas had been added ; and was also rapidly excited im 
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the former portion when a little of that gas was supplied. This 
action of oxygen gas, in exciting fer mentation in vegetable juices, 
is equally display yed in its operation on animal substances. M, 

ay-Lussac prepared, after the method of M. Appert, bottles 
containing beef, mutton and fish, which kept perfectly good as 
long as the air was excluded ; but when exposed to its influence, 
they entered promptly into putrefaction, like fresh animal mat- 
ter. By analyzing the air contained in the bottles with preserv- 
ed animal and vegetable substances, he found that it did not 
contain a particle of oxygen gas: and the absence of that gas is 
consequently, says he, a condition necessary to the preservation 
of animal and vegetable substances. 

But though the complete exclusion of the oxygenous portion 
of the air seems thus effectually to prevent fermentation and pu- 
trefaction, yet this is a circumstance which it is always difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, to accomplish: and many ‘of the facts 
just recited, show how small a portion of that gas, even its tem- 
porary contact with a vegetable juice, is sufficient to excite fer- 
mentation. ‘To remedy this inconvenience seems to be the pur- 
pose of submitting the substances, previously placed in closed 
vessels, to the operation of a boiling heat. By this operation 
some change is induced which indisposes them to enter into that 
chemical action by which their properties are destroyed : and it 
also contributes to remove or destroy any small portion of oxy- 
gen gas that may be mingled with or adhering to them. This 
power of heat to arrest fermentation and putrefaction, is well 
shown in the experiments of the ingenious chemist before men- 
tioned. He found, that the fe mentation which, by exposure to 
the air, had actually commenced in grape-juice, was at once 
stopped if the bottle containing it was immersed in boiling wa 
ter. So striking is this effect of a high temperature, that, if its 
application be repeated within certain intervals, neither fermen 
tation nor putrefaction takes place in bodies, even though they 
are exposed to the air. He took portions of gooseberry- juice, 
eow’s-milk, and a solution of gelatine, and exposed them, at 
first every day, and afterwards every other dav, to the boiling 
temperature of a water-bath, saturated with salt to augment its 
heating power. At the distance of two months, all these sub- 
stances were perfectly preserved ; while similar portions of the 
same fluids, exposed to the air, but not thus heated, went through 
theusual stages of fermentation and putrefaction. In like manner, 
if vessels containing solid animal substances, after having been o- 
pened and exposed to the air, were again closed and submitted 
to a boiling temperature, the preservation of their contents was 
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prolonged : but if the vessels had been badly closed—if the heat 
was not continued a sufficient time—or if all the oxygen gas con- 
tained in the vessels was not destroyed, then putrefaction did 
not fail to take place. ‘These faets prove, that heat performs a 
very iayportant part in the preservative process; and that it acts 
by producing some change in the animal and vegetable substan- 
ees exposed to it, which counteracts the natural tendency in 
those substances to fermentation and putrefaction. It must al- 
so speedily produce the removal or change of the small portion 
of oxygen gas which the vessels may contain: and as the opera- 
tion of this heat is continued after that change is effected, no in- 
jurious consequence seems to arise from the introduction of that 
small portion of gas. We are thus furnished with satisfactory 
reasons for each stage of the process we have been considering, 
and find that they both contribute to one and the same end ;— 
that the heat acts by indisposing the substances from entering 
into chemical action, and by removing all risk of ill effect from 
the small portion of air which the vessels may contain—while 
the rigorous exclusion of the external air contributes to render 
permanent the state into which the substances have been brought 
by the temporary application of heat. 

Other questions, connected intimately with the theories of 
fermentation and putrefaction, arise out of the foregoing facts. 
In what manner does a boiling temperature act on vegetable and 
animal substances, so as thus to enable them to resist that ten- 
dency to chemical change which they mauifest, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, when they are exposed to the air?—and what 
changes does the air itself undergo, or what effects does it pro- 
duce in these substances, which render it so important, if not 
essential, an agent in fermentation ?—Dark and difficult as the 
subject may be, we are tempted to prosecute it a little farther ; 
al guided by some facts and analogies supplied by Gay-Lus- 
sac and others, and some ideas on these subjects over which we 
have oceasionally brooded, to hazard a few speculations, which, 
even if remote from the whole truth, may still approach nearer 
to it than, on a first view, many may be willing to believe. 

Chemists have ascertained, that the presence of a substance 
called gluten, and which forms the material part of yeast, is es- 
sential to the process of fermentation in vegetable fluids: but 
this gluten, though it exist in the juice of the entire grape, and 
in the preserved juice of that grape, does not excite fermenta- 
tion, unless, as Gay-Lussac has shown, it come into contact 
with the air: neither, on the othter hand, does the air excite 
this action in a vegetable fluid that is wholly deprived of gluten: 
x that the concurrence of gluten and of air seems necessary to 
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the constitution of a proper ferment. By the operation of a 
boiling heat, this gluten appears to suffer a degree of coagula. 
tion or concretion: for Gay-Lussac remarks, that a slight de. 
position of a substance of an animal nature is formed in a ve. 

etable juice, previously limpid, by the action of a boiling 
Coes and that this juice is then incapable of fermentation, 
nor does the deposited matter act as a ferment to other bo- 
dies. Even yeast of beer, he adds, loses its properties as a 
ferment, afier having been exposed to a boiling heat... We 
may, therefore, infer, that a boiling temperature produces a 
chemical change on gluten, as it does on albumen, by which it 
is rendered soluble, and is in that state incapable of entering in- 
to those changes which constitute fermentation: Consequently, 
a boiling heat, by thus acting on gluten, removes an essential 
condition of change, and therefore contributes to the preserva- 
tion of the substances to which it is applied. 

With respect to the air, it appears also, from the experiments 
of Gay-Lussac, to be absolutely necessary to the commence 
ment of fermentation, both in the recent and preserved juices 
of fruits, which already contain gluten,—but to which no.pro- 
per ferment has been added. It is only; however, the purer, 
part of thé air, what is called its oxygen gas, that is required, 
and that undergoes change. Chemists have long been aware, 
that, in this process, oxygen gas was changed into carbonic a- 
cid; but, in general, they have not attempted to ascertain the 
extent to which this change takes place. As far as we know, 
M. De Saussure is the only chemist who has directed his atten- 
tion to this particular object ;—and has shown, by experiment, 
that when fruits, and other parts of vegetables, are confined in 
atmospheric air. they convert its oxygen into an egual bulk of 
carbonic acid gas. In the same way, white wine, says he, is 
changed into vinegar, by being placed in contact with oxy- 
gen gas, but without diminishing the volume of air: and the 
carbonic acid produced, is precisely equal to that of the oxy- 
yen which disappears. In most instances, the production 
of this acid greatly exceeds that of the oxygen _ and, 
when fermentation is actively going on, it is abundantly pro- 
duced without even the presence of that gas: but this acid 
gas, as Saussure observes, then draws its two elements from the 
termenting vegetable, while in the former case it derives only the 
carbon from the substance in fermentation. In both cases, car 
bonic acid seems to be a product and consequence of cheinical 
change, and not a cause of the fermentation that yields it: for 
it is oxygen gas that is employed in the first stage of the process, 
and to its conversion into carbonic acid, the excitement of {er 
mentation and the production of more carbonic acid succecdss 
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But although oxygen gas be thus necessary to the commence- 
ment of fermentation, yet since, according to the experiments of 
De Saussure, all its oxygen exists in the form of carbonic acid 
gas, it follows, that none can be held to combine with the gluten 
or any other ingredient of the vegetable substance. Indeed, 
when we see how small a quantity of air seems sufficient to ex- 

ite fermentation in bodies disposed to that action, it seems un- 

reasonable to think, from what we know of other combinations 
of that element with bodies, that a quantity altogether so eva- 
nescent, should be able to excite stich active changes in such 
large masses of matter. If, therefore, neither the oxygen that 
disappears, nor the carbonic gas that is fotmed, can be deemed 
the active principle or cause of fermentation, nothing else re- 
mains, as far as the air is concerned, but to attribute it to 
the operation of the subtile matter that is liberated when 
the transition of the oxygen gas into carbonic acid takes place. 
This calorific matter, seems either to form some union with glu- 
ten, or to produce in it some change which constitutes it a pro- 
per ferment. When, in this way, a ferment is formed, and the 
fluid in which it resides is placed in favourable circumstances, 
the process of fermentation begins, and is continued afterwards 
without the farther necessity of air. Hence it is, that ferment- 
ation takes place in liquors formed only of sugar and water, to 
which yeast (which is itself a product of fermentation) has 
been ane even without the concurrence of air: But it does 
not occur in the expressed juices of fruits, which yet contain 
abundance of gluten, if they have never come into contact with 
air. ‘lo the constitutiou of a ferment, therefore, glatcn or some 
similar substance is necessary ; but that gluten niust receive its 
activity from the subtile matter liberated by the decomposition of 
the air. When this property is communicated, the ferment pro- 
duced acts on inanimate bodies, like morbific poisons on the 
living system; and propagates and multiplies itself by its own 
action, independently of the source from which it primarily de- 
rived its activity. 

But if the subtile matter, liberated by the decomposition of 
the air, be thus deemed the active principle of a ferment, one 
might conceive, that other agents of a similar nature, should be 
able to excite fermentation in a fermentescible fluid that had ne- 
ver been exposed to the air. Accordingly, Gay-Lussac asserts, 
that fermentation may be excited in the juice of the grape, ob- 
tained without the contact of air, by plunging into it the two 
wires of the galvanic pile. 

There is every reason to believe, not only from analogy, but 
from actual experiment, that the a'r acs precise’y in the same 
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manner in occasioning putrefaction in animal substances; for 
the oxygenous portion alone disappears, and its place is supplied 
by an egual bulk of carbonic acid gas. The calorific matter li- 
berated duri ing this chanye, acts, probably, on the gelatinous or 
albuminous ingredieuts of these animal compounds, in a manner 
somewhat similar to its action on the gluten of vegetables; and a 
fermentation, which ends in ¢ fecomposition, is excited. Hence 
the exclusion of air is equally necessary in the preservation of 
these substances ; and the effect of a boiling heat in retarding 
putrefaction, Is perhaps to be ascribed to its action on the al- 
buminous matter of the animal substance, by which it is enabled 
to resist the usua] tendency to decomposition. 

But whatever fate may attend these theoretical speculations, 
we are not without hope that some benefit may accrue to the 
public from attention to many of the facts and suggestions 
which have now passed under our review. How much good 
liquor, for example, might be annually saved from becoming 
vinegar, by the simple expedient of ‘attending more strictly 
to the qualities of the cork, and the method of corking, so 
as effectually to exclude the air 5 and even how much of this 
vinegar itself might be preserved from putrefaction, by the 
scarcely less simple means of immersing it, for a short time, in 
boiling water! As we profess to hold gourmandise in due horror, 
we shall say nothing of the advantage of having grouse, woodcock, 
ortolan, salmon, muilet and turbot, at all seasons, and in spite of 
climate or game laws— But what convenience would it not afford 
to every family, living at a distance from markets, to be able, by 
the methods liere recommended, to provide the mselves with rich 
and fresh animal food at all seasons ; and which should require 
no other preparation for the table than merely heating it over 
the fire? Stores of food might.thus be laid in, when provi- 
sions were cheap, which would furnish substantial and savoury 
nourishment at times when prices might be high, or the ar- 
ticles themselves could not be easily procured. Where putre 
faction might be likely to come on before the stock of provisions 
could be consumed, how much of it might be preserved ina 
wholesome state for future use by the methods of M. Appert! 
What ready supplies of broth, and of other nutritious and pa- 
lateable substances would they not present, at all times, to the 
palled and capricious appetites of the sick !—And their impori- 
ance to the mariner in those times and places which convert 
common necessaries into real luxuries of life, has been already 
noticed. In the preservation of vegetables, generally, all who 
inhabit such cold and sluggish climates as ours, may derive great 
benefit and high gratification from the adoption of many of the 
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suggestions herein conveyed. The art of the preserver may be 
made to anticipate that of the gardener; and when our trees are 
still destitute of foliage, and our fields clad in snow, we may 
partake of the most perishable delicacies, and have a foretaste 
of the luxuries of spring. 

We had designed to consider those other methods of pre- 
serving animal and vegetable substances which we have de- 
nominated artificial, and which consist in mingling with the 
substance to be preserved, some other matter, which shall re- 
tard or prevent fermentation and putrefaction. Such an exa- 
mination would have brought under our notice many interest- 
ing, though familiar facts, and might, perhaps, have suggested 
some practical applications: but the present state of chemistry 
would not, we fear, have afforded any great aid in the way of 
explanation, Some other means, both of promoting and pre- 
venting fermentation and putrefaction, and even of removing, 
to a certain degree, the pernicious effects of the latter, when it 
may have come on, entered also into our first design ; and va- 
rious illustrations of the modes in which the decay and decom- 
position of organized matter is accomplished or prevented, in 
different situations and circumstances, might probably have been 
drawn from many existing natural phenomena, and many prac- 
tices in the useful arts: But the unexpected length to which our 
observations have already extended, the difficulty of collectin 
and comparing the scattered materials of such an inquiry, an 
the little prospect of arriving at any very satisfactory termina- 
tion of the labour, have, together, contributed to arrest our 
progress. In the mean while, we have satisfaction in thinking 
that the branch of the subject, now brought under the notice of 
our readers, however imperfectly treated by us, is, nevertheless, 
not only the most important in itself, but that which can best be 
explained and understood, and may be most easily, cheaply and 
extensively adopted in practice. It is that also which alters and 
impairs, in the smallest degree, the natural properties of the 
substances employed ; and, in all its applications, makes addi- 
tion to the wholesome luxuries and substantial comforts of life. 


Art. V1. The History of Toussaint L’Ouverture. A New 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 93. London, Butterworth. 1814. 


HE time is not yet come when we can exactly appreciate 
the merits of that general arrangement of European rights 
9 
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and interests, which is indicated, rather than finally completed, 
by the treaties recently concluded at Paris. The great and most 
glorious events which led to that arrangement, however, neces- 
arily fixed its character to a very considerable extent ; and the 
general result of those treaties was confidently anticipated long 
before their tenor was actually disclosed. In this country, al 
these anticipations were inspiring and joyful; and those who 
looked most comprehensively to the interests of all the families 
of mankind, were ready to second the acclamations which arose 
from national pride a exultation. In such a temper of mind, 
the shameand disappointment arising from one article in our treaty 
with the new government of France, has been more severe and af- 
flicting than it would have been at any other moment; and has 
already indicated itself in various quarters with an energy which, 
we trust, will be maintained and diffused through every part of 
the community. We need scarcely say, that we allude to the 
arrangement respecting the Slave Trade. We hear indeed of 
explanations that are to be given in Parliament when the sub- 
ject shall be discussed ; but we have no comfort in such antici- 
pations. Nothing can explain away the words of the treaty ; 
which are too plain to require commentary, or to admit of eva- 
sion. ‘To wait for any such attempts, or for the pretexts which 
may be offered to pacify the friends of justice and humanity, or 
for the delusive hopes that may be held out to men far too recent- 
lv deceived to be now blinded or soothed, would be mere child- 
ishness and imbecility. We profess, indeed, to know nothing but 
the facts notorious to all the world ; but these tell us, distinctly 
and unequivocally, that England has restored the French colo- 
nies to the new government, on condition that, for five years, 
and no more, he shall have the pores of filling them with A- 
fricans in his own vessels. Nay, Guadaloupe, which had been 
ceded in perpetuity te Sweden, with a stipulation that the slave 
trade should for ever be abolished there, is also restored to 
K'rance, in order that the traffic should be extended to that 
large colony. Such is the first compact made with the Bour- 
bons—such the mode fallen upon to demonstrate the virtues of 
the old court—such their way of evinciug gratitude to the Pro- 
yidence which has restored them, and to the Ally which was the 
chief instrument in protecting them during their exile !—The 
importance of this subject, however, demands a closer scrutiny ; 
for we must be prepared to hear every sort of misrepresentation 
respecting it from the friends of the trade, who have recently 
(there is not a doubt of the fact) had the audacity to insinuate, 
and that in high places, the possibility of reviving it even in 
this country. It is therefore necessary to seige the first moment 
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for awaking the alarms of the country, and rousing the people 
to a sense of duty, after the intoxication of success has subsided, 
and their ears no longer ring with the din of acclamations. 
The calm voice of reason may then be heard, although, upon 
this question, even that stilly sound will speedily vibrate to the 
heart, and inflame it with the strongest, but the best feelings of 
our common nature. For we venture to assert, that in order 
to excite those feelings, nothing more is required but the most 
plain and dry detail of the facts of the case, as they stand on re- 
cord before us. 

The fortune of war had placed in the hands of this country 
all the French and Dutch colonics. In the West Indies we had 
taken the extensive and valuable islands of Guadaloupe and 
Martinico, together with the less considerable spots of St Lucia 
and Tobago, from France. By our aid, and in concert with 
us, our Portugueze allies had captured the large settlement of 
Cayenne on the Main Land of South America. From the 
Dutch we had taken, besides Eustatius and Curagoa, the great 
colonies of Surinam, Demerary, Berbice, and Isequibo, com- 
posing Dutch Guiana. In the East we had possessed ourselves 
of the Isles of France and Bourbon, and a settlement in Mada- 
gascar, by capture from the French. T'rom the Dutch we had 
taken the Cape, Batavia, and some small spice islands. 

Before these several captures were made, and almost from the 
beginning of the war, eleven years ago, the naval superiority of 
England in all the seas had extinguished the commerce of the 
different settlements now enumerated, or reduced it to a very 
small amount. ‘Their dealings with Africa for slaves had nearly 
ceased ; and it was only as they successively came into our pos- 
session, that the possibility of carrying it on was given to them. 
The policy of Mr Pitt led him to make the war, a war of sugar 
colonies ; and the feeble shadow of his ministry, which recom- 
menced hostilities and conducted them for the first year, imi- 
tating him in this respect, began by taking some of the French 
and Dutch settlements immediately. As soon as they were ours, 
they had free access to the African coast, and English capital 
was poured into them by millions, which were expended in 
slaves and playting. ‘This continued after Mr Pitt returned to of- 
hice, till about the end of 1805; when, a short time before his death, 
he issued an Order in Council, among the last and certainly the 
best acts of his life, prohibiting the importation of negroes in 
the conquered colonies. * Early in the following year, the much 


* The war previously carried on by this great abolitionist had 
much more than doubled the British slave-trade, raising it in two 
years from 25 to 57,000 slaves per annum imported. 
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calumniated administration of Mr Fox, passed an act confirm- 
ing and extending this Order in Council, so as effectually to pre- 
vent the supply of slaves from any quarter whatever to the colo- 
nies then captured, or at any future time to be captured ; and 
preventing also the employment of British shipping, skill and 
capital, in suppiying any foreign settlement with slaves. In the 
next year the general abolition act passed ; which rendered the 
execution of the former Act and Order in Council more easy. 
So that the capture of an enemy’s colony thenceforth, instead 
of restoring it to a share in the African traffic, more effectually 
cut it off from all such supply. These laws may no doubt have 
been evaded ; but partly through the vigilance of our cruizers, 
partly through the low prices of produce during a great part of 
the war, they were effectual to prevent any considerable number 
of negroes from being carried over to the conquered colonies.— 
The statute njaking slave trading a felony passed in 1811, and 
confirmed thcir exclusion from the African commerce. 

We may then affirm, that, substantially, there have been 
scarcely any slaves imported into either the French or Dutch 
colonies for the last nine years ; and into the great island of St 
Domingo, it is certain that none have been imported for twenty 
years. Let us now estimate the amount of the slave traffic thus 
cut off, as we had vainly hoped, for ever; but it now appears 
only suspended during the war. 

To begin with St Domingo. Its average yearly importation at 
the revolution was about 29000—its total slave population 455000, 
(Bryan Edwards, Vol. IIL, and the Official Returns presented to 
the National Assembly.) The information respecting the other 
French colonies is not so correct ; but from calculations founded 
upon their exports of produce and other data, there is good rea- 
son to believe that their slave population amounted at the revo- 
lution to between two and three hundred thousand ; and their 
importation annually to above twenty thousand. Now suppose 
that the total increase of slaves between 1789 and 1803, in the 
lesser colonies, was such as to carry their numbers to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, and that the importation then was in 
the former proportion of above twenty-five thousand, the a- 
mount of the French slave trade suspended during the war, 
must have been above twenty-five thousand, of which in all pro- 
bability above ten thousand were on account of Guadaloupe. It 
is difficult to estimate the amount which St Domingo would 
have required, because this must have depended upon the po- 
licy adopted if the French had retaken it from the negroes ; but 
if it continued in its former state, and its cultivation had pro- 
ceeded, thirty five thousand a year would have been required ; 
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and the war would have nearly cut off this supply ; that is, a to- 
tal of sixty thousand slaves yearly, on account of the French 
settlements in the West Indies. 

The Dutch colonies, as far back as 1768, imported between 
eleven and twelve thousand a year. After their capture, last war, 
the British slave trade increased, on an average of several years, 
to about twenty thousand annually, We m: vy reckon this as the 
least importation that can fairly be allowed, inasmuch as, “before 
the capture, a considerable importation took place from our own 
islands to those settlements. It is probable that twenty- five thou- 
sand would have been the yearly amount during the war now con- 
cluded. In this manner we may estimate the total exportation of 

slaves from Africa to the foreign West Indies, which the war and 
the independence of St Domingo cut off, as considerably exceed- 
ing eighty thousand a year ;--an enormous amount of wretched- 
ness to Africa, and peril to the colonies, prevented by the existing 
state of hostilities, and a compensati on, if any thingcould compen- 
sate, for the manifold miseries of war, and the wretched impolicy 
of directing our belligerent efforts to the capture of sugar islands. 

Now, w hat has the treaty with France already done, and what 
may the treaty with Holl: and, if framed upon the same principles, 
be expected todo? A slave traffic of above sixty thousand ne- 
groes yearly has been revived ; and we are in hourly expectation 
of the revival of another branch of this infernal commerce, a- 
mounting to above twenty thousand a year. Africa had at length 
obtained some interval of repose; her deep and cruel wounds were 
beginning to heal; the cause of her misery and barbarism had, 
over a vast extent of territory, wholly ceased, and we were await- 
ing the completion of this good work in the part that remained: 
We were not unreasons ibly expe cting ? the only slave traders 
who still drove that disgraceful traffic, our allies in the Penin- 
sula, for whose liberties we had m ide ‘wach sacrifices, would at 
length join us in doing common justice to other nations as de- 
serving as themselves, perhaps more unofiending: The hopes of - 
the wise and the virtuous were turned towards a general peace, 
as the season when Europe, sinking into a sweet and secure re- 
pose after all her troubles, and only occupied thenceforward 
with pleasing schemes of future improver rent in the arts of civil 
life, would suffer that wretched and Jong benig¢hted continent of 
Africa to taste somewhat of blessings which as crimes of civiliz- 
ed Europe had banished far from her for centuries, and would 
perlect at once the dest truction of an e normity, the very worst 
opprobrium of our species. From all those visions of ‘*human 

e and consistence ys (f rit is ridiculous to speak of humani- 
aa generosity,—the humanity of not murdcring—the gene- 
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rosity of abstaining from pillage!), we are awakened by a so- 
lemn act of the two most enlightened states in the world; one 
of which has been, for twenty years, bleeding at every pore in 
defence of just principles and national independence ; the other 
of which has deluged Europe with blood in wars for liberty, 
and at length has restored its ancient dynasty, to save itself 
from a warlike despot—an act in the name of the * Most Holy 
* and Undivided Trinity ’—the God of Justice, Prince of Peace, 
and the Spirit of Holiness—an act done with the express in- 
tent of ‘ terminating the agitations and misfortunes of the Peo- 
* ple, ’—the first act of the * provisional government of the re- 
* stored Kings of France, ’—the first fruit of the victories gain- 
ed by the magnanimous Allies in the cause of humanity and jus- 
tice—reviving, in the year 1814, far more than one half of the 
African slave trade in its most savage form, at the periods when 
it raged the most cruelly, and spread its desolation with the 
widest range! Let us only look more nearly into this astonish- 
ing stipulation. 

[he eighth article of the treaty, which restores the French 
colonies,—reserving to England the Isle of France, ‘Tobago, 
and St Lucia, makes no mention of the Slave Trade. The ces- 
sion is absolute, as is the cession of Guiana by Portugal in the 
ninth. And by the ninth article, Sweden restores Guadaloupe 
in like manner, although the most important condition of its 
surrender to Sweden by England, last year, was the immediate 
and perpetual abolition of the slave-trade by that power. The 
immediate revival of the traffic, then, in all the restored settle- 
ments, Guadaloupe, Martinico, and Guiana, is the consequence 
of this surrender ; and no stipulation whatever is made against 
France immediately setting about the reconquest cf St Domin- 
go, and the revival of the slave trade there also, except that 
the Spanish part is restored to Spain, and to the Spanish slave 
trade. ‘Then comes the third additional article, more expressly 
recognizing the crime in question as a branch of commerce— 
and permitting its perpetration—or rather, as we shall presently 
demonstrate, encouraging it. ‘The words of this most benevo- 
Jent stipulation, are worthy of all attention, from the spirit of 
true piety which they breathe. 

* His Most Christian Majesty, participating without reserve 
‘ in all the sentiments of His Britannic Majesty, relative to a spe- 
‘ cies of commerce, which is repugnant both to the principles of 
* natural justice, and enlightened state of the period in which 
* we live,—engages to unite, at a future congress, all his efforts 
‘ to those of his Britannic Majesty, to cause to be pronounced 


? 


© by all Christian powers, the abolition of the trade in negroes; 
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‘so that the said trade shall universally cease, as it shall defi- 
‘ nitively cease in all respects on the part of France, after a pe- 
‘riod of Five years: and, besides, that during that period, no 
¢ one shall traffic in slaves, to be imported or sold, except in the 
* colonics of the state to which he is subject 

First, The preamble of this article is worthy of notice.—The 
* Most Christian’ King, it scems, participates in all the senti- 
ments of our King, th at is, of his representative, the Prince 
Regent, and his gover nment, upon the subject of the abolition! 
We sincerely hope, that there is no serious truth in these com- 
plimentary allegations ;—for though it be generally known, that, 
with a very few exceptions, our Royal Family were at one time de- 
termined enemies to the abolition, we c annot br ing ourselves to 
helieve, that an y one among them now wishes for its restora- 
tion ;—and still less, that they can have permitted, as its advo- 
cates, however, most indecently allege, expressions to be used 
in their presence, implying not ‘only a wish, but an expectation, 
of the revival. of a traffic, which the law of the land has so- 
lemnly décreed to be a felony; and for committing which, there 
are at this moment several persons under sentence of transpor- 
tation. * But, taking the expression in the a article, to signify 
merely the Most Christian King’s participation in what ought 
to be the sentiments of our Government, he goes on to describe 
the traffic in some of its true colours ; and: after telling us, that he 
holds it repugnant, both to natural justice and to the intelligence 
of the age, we naturally expect him to declare its abolition.— 
For how would a clause like this have sounded in his Majesty’s 
ears, upon his own case? ¢ Whereas the government of Bo- 
‘ naparte is a cruel usurpation—inflicting much grievous misery 
‘on France, and Europe at large—inconsistent with the lawful 

‘rights of the people, and repugnant to their wishes: And 
‘ whereas a milder sway may justly be expected, from restoring 
‘ the paternal government of our ancient Kings ; ‘Ther efore, it is 

‘ stipulated, that after five years more of suffering and misrule— 
‘during which, war shall not cease to lay waste ‘the world, and 
‘the usurper shall be at full liberty to ins as fast as he can— 
* measures shall be taken for terminating his course, and calling 
‘back the Bourbons, and peace!’ It is probable, that such a 
liberal and consistent stipulation would have proved but mode- 


* There are particwarly two persons, of considerable TT 
wealthy merchants, in the Hulks on the Th ames, among other co 


victs, on their way to Botany-bay, for slave-trading, under the hate 
a . 
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rately satisfactory, either to Europe or the exiled family. There 
is indeed an extreme absurdity in the arrangement, which would 
make it too ridiculous for arguing about, were it not also too 
melancholy for laughing at.— Two persons gravely agreeing, 
that because a certain thing i is highly criminal and foolish, they 
will therefore do it for the full term of five years complete! and 
that then, should they be in the same mind, they will talk about 
giving it over !—It is really too much. What should we have 
said, had Buonaparte set his hand to such a stipulation ? What 
would some persons among us have said, if such a treaty had been 
negociated between the Revolutionary Government of F rance, 
and the Whigs of this country? But ample proof has been 
given to the world, that, so far at least as the latter party are 
concerned, such an event would have been wholly impossible. 
The uncertainty of this stipulation producing any good at the 
end of the five years, is quite obvious. What reason can we 
have for believing in any such thing, or expecting a sounder 
mind in France then, than now? At present, on the contrary, 
all circumstances concur to facilitate an immediate abolition. 
There is not a single livre of French capital embarked in the 
trade ; not a plantation that for ten years past has received any 
supply of new negroes; not a proprictor who has obtained his 
remittances direct from the West Indies, or uncharged with the 
expenses of war and foreign consignment. ‘The restoration of 
the colonies brought with it a sufficient boon to each individual 
planter, whether in the islands or in the mother country ; and 
to the state at large, an ample benefit in the revival of just and 
Jegitimate commerce, for so long a time a stranger to its ports. 
The maintaining things as they were, with this exception, so 
beneficial to every person concerned, was all that justice demand- 
ed. No greater sacrifice was required. * Oaly keep your ca- 
*« pital as it now is employed, or invest it in the West India 
* trade, which we give you back.’ England had no occasion to 
say more ; and the day was won for Africa. ‘The treaty has 
turned a vast capital never before engaged in the slave traffic, 
into that infernal channel ; opened the market in human flesh 
to all the plantations; and after the speculators shall have held 
for five years the sweets of enormous gains, it is proposed that 
we should ask them to give them up, for goodness sake! that we 
should desire the government to abandon its duties, and to create 
a great and sudden r-vulsion of capital, both in its American 
and European dominions |!— Who is there so driv’ling as not see 
the fallacy of expectations like these? If we cannot obtain the 
denunciation of a trade which has no existence, shall we succeed 
in procuring its relinguishment after it has begun to fecd an ap- 
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petite never yet glutted either in states or individuals—the ava- 
rice of speculation? If any man still entertains so chimerical 
a hope, let him reflect for a moment on the history of the abo- 
lition athome. Did we not find the enemies of the measure al- 
ways ready enough to propose a graduul abolition, as they termed 
it,—an abolition in four or five years? First they said it should 
cease in 1796.—When that period came, it might be abolished 
prospectively, in 180v. ‘Then other periods were proposed ; 
and at last, when all the specified times had elapsed, they still 
opposed the abolition. But, happily for the honour of the na- 
tion, and the interests of humanity, a government, honestly zea- 
lous in the cause, put it down at once. 

But this revival, or new creation of the French slave-trade, 
is still more calamitous than may at first sight appear to a super- 
ficial observer. It will be the first meal of mercantile specula- 
tion, after so long a fast ; and we may guess with what kind of 
appetite it will be devoured. ‘The tr: ader ‘r, too, will have before 
his eyes the probable termination of his profits after a certain 
time, and will fall to as if he were sure he had but a few years 
to traffic. Even in this country, at the last peace, the number 
of slaves carried to the West Indies, in the year 1802, * great- 
ly exceeded those carried during the two last years éf the war, 
when we had all the Dutch, and almost all the French colonies 
in our hands; and during the same year there had been revived 
the whole of the French and Dutch ‘slave-trade. But who shall 
estimate the eagerness of French speculation in Africa, now that 
an intimation is given, far too uncertain for the hopes of good men, 
but quite plain enough to rouse the fears of avarice, that there 
is only to be five years of the trade, and there is no time to lose ! 
Even the traders who may well indulge a hope that the denuncia- 
tion of the traffic never will be executed, are sure to act as if it 
were certain, and to leave nothing to chance. Five such years 
Africa never yet saw; they will indeed be an age of musery and 
desolation. Well might Mr Wilberforce exclaim, upon seeing 
thus blasted all his hopes for the peace and improvement of that 
hapless continent-—* Woe unto the carth and the nations theve- 
‘ of ! for the Devil has come down to walk thereon for a certain 
* space—and he will not be staid!’ 

But the effects of this dreadful commerce e will extend to our 
own abolition.—It is no longer secure.—Not only are its effects in 
Atrica well nigh frustrated, and the good so fairly expected from it 
in that qué arter of the world almost entire ly stopt: but even in the 


* The average of 1800 and 1801, was about 36,000; the impor- 
tation of 1802 was about 41,000. 
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West Indies we can no longer have any security for the measure 
being effectual. Multitudes of slave ships, having full and un- 
doubted right, as far as human laws can give it, will traverse the 
seas in all directions, and render smuggling scarcely possible to 
be prevented in our own islands. The French settlements, now 
once more the resort of those vessels, are so interspersed among 
our own, that no vigilance of our cruizers, especially on the re- 
duced establishment of the peace, can be expected to prevent 
the introduction of slaves into our plantations. Nor is the dan- 
ger very remote, of the excessive importations into the French 
islands once more producing their natural effect in the rebellion 
of the negroes, and the contagion reaching our own shores. 
This topic naturally Jeads us to reflect on the manner in which 
the French government is left at liberty to prosecute its designs 
upon St Domingo. We have upon former occasions shown the 
dangers which result to our islands from the establishment of 4 
Free Black republic in that vast colony; nor can it be questioned, 
that if the insurrection of the negroes there could have been 
suppressed betimes—if they could have been reduced under their 
former subordination at the period of the last peace—and if, at 
the same time, the cause of the mischief had been cut off, by a 
bolishing the Slave-trade, the security of the West Indian sys- 
tem, and the happiness of the negroes themselves, unprepared 
as they are for sudden emancipation, would best have been con- 
sulted. ‘The attempt failed; and he must be a shallow, as well 
as a cold-blooded reasoner, who, after twelve years of freedom 
have completely destroyed the servile state in St Domingo, and 
consolidated its independence, could now regard, without hor- 
ror, a renewal of the war between the two colonies. ‘This at 
least is certain, that now it must be a war of extermination; 
and that to restore the French yoke there, whether it is propos 
ed with or without the personal servitude of the blacks, their 
race must be almost extinguished, and supplanted by a new po- 
pulation from Africa. ‘There is no longer w question of re- 
ducing rebcllious slaves to submission under their former mas- 
ters. The project must be, to make half a million of free ne- 
groes Slaves to a few thousand whites ; the former having been 
almost all brought up, if not born, in liberty; the latter, the 
remains of those whom the victories of the blacks have left un- 
exterminated. To restore slavery there, must be to root out the 
half million of negroes within a fourth or fifth, and to supply 
their place with as many slaves from Africa. If it be proposed 
to reduce the colony without restoring slavery, and only to im- 
port new siaves, leaving the present race free ; besides the in 
numerable difficulties opposed to such a distinctign, it is very 
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unlikely that the negroes now in possession should trust any sach 
professions : They never will be prevailed upon to believe that the 
whites can exist among them as rulers only, over a people of free 
blacks. In truth, the whole project appears so encumbered with 
difficulty, and the design of extermination seems so monstrous, 
that it is difficult to believe the French government can enter- 
tain it. Yet the cession of the Spanish part clearly evinces some- 
thing to be in contemplation with regard to the remaining por- 
tion; the reestablishment of the colony on its former footing, is 
a topic never out of the mouths of * good Frenchmen ;’ and the 
stipulations of the treaty on which we have been commenting, 
lead us to be prepared for almost any enormity that may not be 
in its nature impracticable. It is related of one of Buonaparte’s 
generals, that in discoursing of this project as likely to eccupy 
the attention of France upon a peace, he was reminded of the 
dreadful sacrifice of life, both Negro and European, which 
this exterminating warfare must occasion ; and his reply was, 
* Quand il est question d’un grand bien, il faut y aller rondement.’ 
It remains to be seen whether the Most Christian King will feel 
disposed to follow up the spirit of his treaty, and seek the at- 
tainment of this * great good,’ namely, the destruction of four 
hundred thousand blacks, and a hundred thousand whites; the 
former to be replaced by a trebling of the slave-trade, under the 
third additional article of the treaty; the latter by emigration 
and breeding. It remains also to be seen whether our Govern- 
ment will stand by, and whether the people will suffer it to wit- 
ness the exhibition of this ‘ great good,’ with the same feelings 
which dictated the wishes above recorded for the revival of the 
English slave-trade. 

That such projects are not in contemplation, it is unfortunately 
quite impossible to contend. St Domingo is the West Indies, 
in the political language of the Parisian circles: little care is 
thrown away upon all the rest. The prevailing delusion is, that 
government has only to issue an edict, and send over a ready 
made administration, with a respectable armament, ¢ in order 
* to take quiet possession.’ The divisions of the islanders may, 
as formerly, tend to keep up this deception. The party of Pe- 
tion, comprising the people of colour, and blacks free before the 
revolution, though greatly inferior to the newly freed negroes 
under Christophé, so far make head against them, that neither 
party has been able to subdue the other ; and each possesses his 
share of the island. ‘The party of Petion have intrigued with 
Buoneparte ; they will probably listen to the overtures of the 
present dynasty still more favourably ; and the same course of 
events im all ikelihood, succeed, which, twelve years ago, 
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covered the settlement, first with the blood of the noveawuxr libres, 
then with that of the anciens libres, sacrificed by their white al. 
lies to the incurable jealousy of the two colours ; and lastly, with 
the bodies of those whites themselves, victims to the unsparing 
climate. But to this prospect the eyes of men are shut at Paris: 
If they regarded the conquest of St Domingo as impossible, or 
even as extremely difficult, they would scarcely cast away a 
thought on the islands surrendered by us. 

Next to St Domingo, Gua sdaloupe i is by far the most import. 
ant object of consideration. lis negro popul: ition must be great. 
ly above 100,000. It had nearly as m: uny twenty years ago. The 
annual importation of slaves will certainly exceed 10, 000, or about 
half of the whole slave-trade formerly carried on b this coun- 
try for its own settlements, and which remained sie the first 
abolition act in i806. It is most remarkable, that the abolition 
of this great branch of the traffic had been completed. The 
cession to Sweden, in March 1813, was upon the express con- 
dition of the slave-trade being abolished there in perpetuity. 
And now Sweden, in open violation of the treaty, in direct con- 
travention of the condition of her own tenure, cedes or sells the 
island to France, without exacting the continuance of the terms 
upon which she herself held it; and, to make the infamy on both 
sides complete, the price is Norway. Lither then the Swedish 
government, by open breach of the treaty, has released us from 
all our engagements respecting Norway, or we have confirmed 
the cession of Guadaloupe, and released the condition upon 
which we originally ceded it. There is no way out of this di- 
lemma. Indeed, it is plain our government has made its elec- 
tion, and chosen the latter alternative, by refusing to take ad- 
vantage of the breach of covenant, and continuing the blockade 
of Norway. It is confessed, therefore, that after having abolish 
ed the slave-trade in Guac daloupe for ever, we retract, and restore 
it there, i in order that something may be given to Sweden. And 
what is this consideration for which we incur the infamy of re 
viving a slave-trade of 10,000 negroes yearly? ‘The accession 
of France to the subjugation of Norway, and the additional 
chance of exterminating either that brave people, or destroying 
their liberties. 

But by far the worst view of this slave-trade treaty yet re 
mains. ‘The forts and factories of France on the coast of A- 
frica are given up unconditionally to her; and by a single blow 
the benevolent exertions of [in gland on ‘th: at extensive district 
are frustrated !—all that has been accomplished is undone it 
a moment; and the hopes of the enlightened and virtuous a 
ence turned into despair, when on the eve of their fulfilment 
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We had cleared a coast of above fifteen hundred miles of the 
detestable traffic: we had established there a flourishing trade 
in the innocent productions of the land: we had carried its 
Jawful exportation to the constderable amount of above half a 
million Sterling yearly: we had settled a thriving colony upon 
abolition principles,—and its intercourse with the natives had laid 
the foundations of the most beneficial changes in their condition. 
The peaceful arts had begun to succeed in Africa to the con- 
stant, unvaried scenes of war, pillage and massacre, of which 
the slave-trade formerly rendered it the vast theatre. A mani- 
fest change had commenced in the habits and lot of the native 
tribes along this extensive district. ‘The treaty is made; and 
it bears to this very coast the slave factories of France: Those 
restored forts and depots are all situated in the district whose 
improvement we have been contemplating; nay, one of them 
is within a few miles of Sierra Leone itself! Of all this mis- 
chief we can only acquit our government upon the ground of 
their utter ignorance of the subject: ‘They can by no possibility 
have any other excuse. But what a predicament for statesmen 
to place themselves in, that they must either plead guilty to the 
charge of creating wilfully miseries such as these; or urge in 
their defence, that upon the most momentous interests of their 
country and their species, they have obstinately kept their course 
of error, without applying to any of the sources of correct and 
copious information surrounding them on every side? We 
need scarcely add, that the sluve factories on the coast, so late- 
ly embarked in lawful commerce, must instantly extirpate all 
occupations but the traffic in flesh. No other employment can 
exist in its vicinage. We state it as a fact, that all the London 
houses hitherto concerned in the innocent African trade, have 
already, since the news of the treaty, adopted the resolution of 
withdrawing immediately from the business, and even taken 
steps for effecting this melancholy retreat. 

lt is far from our wish, on the present occasion, to intermin- 
gle what may be termed factious topics with the discussion of 
this great question of general justice and national honour. But 
in justice to men whose public conduct we have frequently. ven- 
tured to censure, it is quite impossible not to observe, that 
all the evil of which we now complain arises from the settle- 
ment of these great interests having been. trusted to statesmen 
who, with one or two exceptions, have uniformly been the 
advocates of the Slave-trade. It is upon occasions like this 
that the friends of justice and humanity may perceive the wide 
difference between a ministry’ composed of abolitionists, and 
ene originally adverse to the causc, ard only suspending their 
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hostility towards it when the laws made it imperative upon them 
to abandon their former conduct. Our present rulers, it is 
but fair to admit, have not resisted the execution of the abo. 
lition acts; they have even concurred in the measures neces- 
sary for that purpose with more or less readiness. ‘They could 
sct indeed have very easily refused; they weuld have expos 
ed themselves to imminent perils; and in all likelihood their 
places would have been the least forfeit paid for their reluc- 
tance. But when an occasion presents itself of resolutely show. 
ing their adherence to the principle which for some years past 
they have professed to adopt ;—-when any exertion of zeal is 
required—when any risk is to be encountered, or any sacrifice 
made to the cause ;—then indeed we speedily perceive that the 
country is represented by men whose hearts are not in the work, 
and who will only help it forward when their backwardness 
would lead to their ruin and disgrace. If the ministers who 
abolished the trade in 1806 and 1807 had negotiated the late 
treaty, what man in the country doubts that they would have 
perished before they set their hands to the article which con 
signs Africa once more to the slave traffic ? 

The arguments from policy which present themselves upon 
the present question, are numerous and striking. But we are 
unwilling to dwell at any considerable length upon them, when 
the case stands so firmly on gtounds of a loftier description. It 
will be for the West Indian interest to explain the ruinous conse- 
quences to them of an arrangement so deeply lamented by those 
who on every other occasion have been their antagonists,—and 
to prove how closely the most ordinary views of national advan- 
tage coincide in this case with the highest and purest principles 
of philanthropy. Some points, however, may be mentioned, 
without deviating from the design of this paper. ‘The sur- 
render of the cclonies to France operates severely on the credi 
tors of the planters resident in this country. The inducement 
to advance money while those settlements remained in our pose 
session, was not so much the interest of the loans, as the con- 
signiments which the mortgagee received, and which at once se 
“ured the payment of the interest, and the receipt of a commis 
sion upon the sales, ‘The furnishing the supplies to the estates 
was a source of similar profit. Now that the colonies are again 
French, all these profits must cease,—and the creditor has for his 
loans nothing but the security of a West India mortgage under a 
foreign government. The sacrifice, then, is not small which the 
cession of those colonies costs the merchants of this country, 
But this is the smallest part of the loss. There is another, more 
immediately connected with the revival of the Slave-trade, and 
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which bids fair to punish us speedily and severely for this crimi- 
pal act. The cultivation of the foreign colonies will soon be 
an overmatch for our own, The immense crops of new cleared 
lands will alone press with intolerable weight upon our planters. 
The foreign freight will undersell ours still further; and our 
planters will, in a short time, be reduced wholly to the supply 
of the home market. ‘To suppose that they will ever export a 
hogshead of sugar to the Mediterranean, when France shalt 
have cultivated her rich extended territories as fully as. the sup- 
plies of negroes from Africa can allow, would be chimerical in 
the extreme. The risk of insurrection, and its contagion, has 
been already mentioned ; nor can any one view, without dismay, 
the probable consequences of again pouring into the Trench 
islands, and with a rapidity heretofore unknown, those hordes 
of slaves, whose sufferings laid the finest colony in the world 
waste by successful rebellion, But the loss of the trade with 
St Domingo and the African coast, deserves to be noticed in 
passing. The exports from St Domingo, the produce of negro 
industry since the establishment of the black dynasty, have been 
constantly increasing ; and last year they amounted to above 
twelve hundred thousand oe This branch of trade was 
entirely in our hands; and it probably exceeded in value some 
kinds of commerce about which the statesmen of this country 
have always made a prodigious clamour. We question if the Me- 
thuen treaty ever secured any thing so respectable in point of ad-~ 
vantage. It is needless to say that all this is given up ;—and it 
is annihilated as to all the world, if the subjugation of the negroes 
shall be accomplished. . The trade with Africa, amounting to 
above half a million Sterling, is irretrievably gone ; and it ma 
be, that our merchants and manufacturers shall experience | 
a competition during the peace, as to make the loss of this com- 
merce a mattér of regret, on principles of mercantile profit 
merely. 

It is now necessary that we should inquire upon what possi- 
ble grounds such measures as those we have been contemplating 
can be defended,—what excuse the ministers ef this country can 
offer for the act which they have done, fraught with all these 
mischiefs? In order to estimate the real merits of their case, 
we must observe, that nothing but a proof of absolute necessity 
will be of any avail. Now, there is no means of showing that 
any such necessity existed, except by attending to the circum- 
stances of the parties negotiating, and to the other terms of the 
treaty. The Allics were in a condition to dictate upon almost 
every point ;—else, why so much praise of their moderation ? 
They did in fact impose upon I’rance whatever terms they gon 
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sidered their own security to require. Not one of them had 
any interest in the slave trade; for Spain and Portugal cannot 
be mentioned as parties influencing the negotiations. On the 
contrary, we hear it asserted in Parliament, that Austria, Rus. 
sia and Prussia, expressed themselves favourable to the aboli- 
tion; and Sweden, we know, by a solemn act, a year ago, re- 
cognized the principle, and carried it into effect. Then, how 
comes it to pass that so much difficulty was found in annexing 
to the cession of the French islands, the condition of abolishing 
the traffic? Let it be remembered that they were in our hands, 
and that we had lost no territory which we demanded back, 
nor required the cession of any place whatever for our own se- 
curity or benefit. Our giving up our conquests at all, was a sa 
erifice for the common good ; 2 purchase, with the fruits of our 
own exertions, of advantages for the powers of the Continent; 

only.remotely, and on the great scale of interest, profitable to 
ourselves. We had largely sacrificed for the same objects in o- 
ther quarters. We had s spent hundreds of millions, and exhaust. 
ed our best blood for the independence of Europe; and we asked 
no other return but the security which her happiness in the long- 
run affords us. Each of the Allies, on the other hand, gains, not 
merely an independent existence, but large indemnities for past 
losses, as well as the restoration of almost all their lost dominions, 
None of them purchase these immense gains by any price given 
to France,—unless indeed the abstaining from burning Paris can 
be accounted a cession or a sacrifice. It is out of our conquests 
that all the indemnitics and restorations made to France and 
Holland are taken; and unquestionably we have. some right to 
dictate the terms on which they shall be given. It signifies not 
whether we give them on account of Trance herself, and, to 
speak the truly unstatesmanlike language of the day, her old 
government, or on account of the Allies. In either case, we 
have a right to impose terms and conditions. However, it seems 
manifest that our cession is in favour of our Allies. How clear 
then does the path appear to an easy adjustment on the best 
principle ! The Allies communicate with us respecting the re 
storation of the Freneh colonies 5 we answer to them, and be 
fore a word is exchanged with Franee, that for the benefit of 
the general cause, we are willing to make the surrender; but 
we add, that as this is to benefit ourselves not one acre of ters 
ritory, we must look to the interests of those under our protects 
tion in Africa, as well as of our Kuropean Allies,-—and must 
give up the French islands, without thereby reviving the Afri« 
ean slave trade. A condition so pure and disinterested, founds 
ed upon the selfsame principles which called for—nay, which 
suthorized the cession at all—never could be objected to fors 
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moment by any prince or minister who had understanding suf- 
ficient to comprehend the statement of the question. A regard 
to consistency imperiously demanded it. For, by what subtlety 
can we affect to distinguish between violence and injustice in 
Europe, and in Africa? What ground have we for interpos- 
ing in Continental affairs, and holding ourselves out as the 
champions of justice and national independence, if we allow pub- 
lic crimes, infinitely more atrocious than any that France has 
committed in Europe, to be perpetrated by her in every other 
quarter of the globe? Were a French man of war to land her 
crew in any part of Spain, and pillage a hamlet, carrying off a 
few of the inhabitants, how would ail the Allied courts resound 
with indignant complaints, and how speedily would justice be 
demanded? Ail that the friends of consistency now contend 
for, is, that the Allies should not have permitted France, by 
their treaty, to carry the worst species of cruelty and destruc- 
tion over whole kingdoms, and murder and kidnap myriads of 
people, fully as deserving of regard as those Spaniards—who 
abhor liberty, delight in being persecuted, and glory in their bi- 
gotry and ignorance. England had fully as good a right to 
make a stand for Africa as for Spain. 

But we see no reason from the facts, to doubt the possibility of 
accomplishing the object. Wherever any thing was to be gained 
from I'rance, either for the benefit of the Allies or of England, 
France, we find, was disposed, or was compelled to submit. The 
treaty abounds with examples of this most material descrip- 
tion. We shall only take those relating to England. She retains 
Malta, the great bone of contention at the last peace, and the 
chief ostensible ground of the war. She keeps the Cape of Good 
Hope, a settlement far more precious to Holland than to her ; 
and the loss of which to the one party is irreparable, while the 
gain to the other is inconsiderable. In the East Indies we keep 
all our conquests from the native powers, and no questions ask- 
ed, instead of being obliged to account for our acquisitions ; and 
we obtain the Isle of France, a most favourite possession of the 
French. In the West Indies we retain St Lucia and Tobago, 
and we are allowed to carry on our American war, as if it were 
a private quarrel, something in the nature of an internal rebel- 
lion, in which no foreign power had any right to interfere. 
Whence all these accessions of territory and accommodations, 
chiefly at the expense of France and Holland? Perhaps the 
reason is more obvious than creditable to the parties. There is 
some advantage, real or supposed, of a very ordinary stamp, to 
be reaped from each acquisition.— Malta is useful in trade, and 
still more so in the event of a new war ;—the Cape is of some 
suppused benefit to our Indian commerce, and, in war, might 
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prove a source of annoyance to our shipping ; s—the Isle of France 
is a dangerous privateering station in the hands of an enemy ;— 
St Lucia has a most conv enient harbour ;—and Tobago is chief. 
ly possessed by British subjects, who would lose considerably by 
a surrender.’ “All these are powerful reasons for our wishing to 
keep the settlements in question, no doubt ; but whence comes 
it about that we have been allowed to ratify our wish so freely? 
Alas! can any one doubt that these settlements are the equiva- 
lent which we have received for abandoning Africa to the hor- 
rors of the Slave-trade? If we bad only made the same strug. 
gle for that object which we did for our own gains, we must have 
carried our point. Even the point of honour has been given up 
by France, where our interests required it. The East Indian 
settlements are restored, under a condition that there shall be no 
forts built in them, and only a sufficient number of troops sta- 
tioned for the purposes of police. Would it have been more hu- 
miliating to France, had the Allies required her to abandon the 
Slave-trade ; to refrain from carrying over more negroes to the 
West Indies, as she has engaged to carry over no more soldiers 
to the East ; to restrict herself in a point essential to our secu- 
rity in one part of our dominions, as she has in fact agreed to 
do in a particular connected with our security in another? The 
nature of things does not allow any other than circumstantial 
evidence in such a question as this. We cannot, except by cir- 
cumstances, discover whether the government might er might 
not have obtained from France the abandonment of the trafhe: 
but when we find that the government succeeded wherever they 
had a plain interest and : a strong desire to succeed, the inference 
is pretty strong, that a similar inclination, if equally well pur- 
sued, would also have been gratified with respect to the more 
exalted object before us. 

We have heard, with pain, many persons whose zeal for the 
cause is the least doubtful of their good qualities, contending 
that the war ought to have been continued for this object ; and 
that the question being between Peace and the Abolition, they 
preferred the latter. It is hurtful to the object in view to take 
‘such an issue; and we are confident, that the support which the 

uestion may thereby receive from the interested and profligate 
friends of war, is much more than balanced by the support 
whiclr it loses in more respects able quarters. In truth, the ques 
tion, with an honest and zealous government, never could have 
arisen. While the Allies were victoricus, a single word must 
have been sufficient; and the keeping the sword drawn another 
day would not have been necessary for the cause of justice. But 
unhappily, we felt ourselves strong enough to do wrong; we 
gave to the Bourbons what no British minister durst have yield 
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ed to Buonaparte ; and the expectation was, that, in the noise 
and intoxication of triumph, the voice of humanity would not 
be heard, nor the reproaches of conscience felt. ; 

It is gratifying to think, that such a delusion must now have 
passed away. Notwithst: nding the vehement joy of the season 
for peace, and the less rational tumult of congratulation which 
the arrival of the conqucrors has excited, the ‘friends of the A- 
bolition have been awake, and at their posts. They have sound- 
ed the alarm; and the country is already in motion to express 
its horror of the Slave- trading stipulation. A very large mect- 
ing has just been held in London; and a Jond and unanimous 
reprobation of the article was expressed, and a petition to Par- 
liament voted and signed. ‘That a similar feeling may be exhi- 
bited in other places, and that similar steps may be taken to ren- 
der it effectual, is earnestly to be hoped. It cannot be alleged, 
that these proceedings are too late. Much evil has indeed been 
done; but none that may not yet be repaired. There may be a 
new treaty at the congress which is about to assemble; and the 
detestable stipulation of five years of crime may be abandosed. 
If the arrangements of treaties were never changed by sxbsequent 
arrangements, how comes Guadaloupe to be 20w restored to 
France and the Slave-trade, within a year after it was ceded to 
Sweden in perpetuity, with the express condition of the Slave- 
trade ceasing for ever? 1 cannot be contended that those con- 
veitions alone are of lasting force, which eternally disgrace the 
parties, and provide for the most criminal course of conduct ; 
while the vows to do justly and mercifully, are to be broken al- 
most as soon as they are made. But the expression of national 
feeling will be highly useful in showing the government what 
punishments await rulers who betray the highest duties of their 
stations, proving how vain are all their hopes of escaping detec- 
tion, even in circumstances the most favourable to their evasion. 
We may venture to foretell, that this is the last time such an 
experiment will be ventured, if the country only does its duty. 
The treaty of Utrecht obtained for E ‘ngland an increased slave- 
trade, as the reward of her sacrifices and her victories ; the peace 
of Amiens enabled her to clear the great island of Trinidad at 
an expense of life too horrible to contemplate ; the peace of 1814 
has rewarded the suflerings, and crowned the triumphs of the 
Allies, by reviving the Slave-traflic seven years after we had a- 
bolished 11, and three after we had declared it a felony.* Let 
the people ‘but speak out their sense of this last disgrace to their 


* It is rather strange that this treaty, allowing France five years of 
felony, should have been concluded at the moment that two wealthy mer- 
chants lay in the hulks for Botany-Bay, convitted under Mr Brougham’s 
act, 
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name, and no other minister will ever dare carry on a Slave. 
trading negociation. 

The work before us is the valuable contribution of one of the 
most zealous and able friends of the cause, to the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes now explained. It is understood to be the 
production of Mr Stephen ; and, having been originally pub- 
lished in 1808, when it excited much less attention than it de- 
served, is now "republished with a short preface and a dedication 
to the Emperor of Russia, who is understood to be a zealous 
wellwisher of the Abolition. It contains a life of ‘Toussaint from 
the best sources of published or of private information ; and is 
particularly valuable at the present moment, from the important 
lights which it throws upon the conduct of the war of extermi- 

nation waged in St Domingo, at the last European peace. It 
clearly evinces the impossibility of now restoring the French 
voke there, without extirpating by far the greater part of the 
black population. We recommend it to the attention of our 
yeaders; and only lament that the learned author has tiot brought 
the subject down to the present time, by discussing the changes 
which have more recently taken place in that great Island. 

With respect te the Dedication, we have one observation to 
offer. ‘The Emperor Aloxander is highly praised as the * mag. 
* nanimous liberator of Europe ;’ and hopes are expressed that 
he will do as much for Africa. It is ne-doubt greatly to be la 
mented, that the zeal for Africa and the Abolition, which is said 
40 exist among the Allies, should be confined to those who have 
neither negroes nor colonies in their possession.. But we shall 
state in one sentence our reason for joining with the author and 

others, in the ¢onfidence that much good may be expected from 
sia high quarter. It is, because we understand it to be the Em- 
peror’s  desian to show all Europe a spectacle truly worthy of 
admiration, ¢ and in reality as much for the common interest as 
for the advancement of justice and sound principles,—the resto- 
ration of Poland to the rank of a separate state, connected with 
Russia, but enjoying laws and a constitution of its own. + 


+ The mention of Princes upon this occasion, gives us an oppor 
tunity of doing an act of justice to two branches of our own Royal 
Family, who have upon the recent occasion come forward, as most 
honourable exceptions to the fact often deplored in this Journal, viz 
that all the Princes of the blood, save the Duke of Gloucester, are 
the avowed and strenuous patrons of the Slave-ttade. ‘The Duke of 
Sussex has nobly declared himself a friend of the Abolition ; -and we 
are informed that Lord Grenville held the Duke of Kent's proxy 
upon his late motion for an address in the House of Lords.—May so 
pright an example be followed in a family which now stands almos 
eingle in its support of this dreadful traffic !— 
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Ant. VII. A Dictionary of the Malayan Language; in two 
Parts, Malayan and English, and Enelish and Malayan. By 
Ws. Marspen, F.R.S. Author of the History of Sumatra. 
Quarto. 1812. P 

A Grammar of the Malayan Language; with an Introduction 
and Praxis. By Wu. Mansven, F.R.S. Author of the 
Malayan Dictionary, and the History of Sumatra. Quarto. 
1812, 


7 is remarkable, that though European influence was eariier 
established in the Islands than on the Continent of India, 
and though ‘this influence has now endured more than three 
centuries, little or no progress has been made inthe knowledge 
of this interesting region. The language, manners, and go- 
vernment of the petty and savage nations of America, and of 
the islanders of the South Sea, are, in fact, much ‘better: known 
to us, than those of the cor paratively polished milkons who in- 
habit the islands.of the East ; and it may be averred, that there 
is no part of the world, of equal interest and valuc, with which 
we are so imperfectly acquainted. 

The blame ‘of such gress and unpardonable ignorance lies 
chiefly with the Dutch, who, though so Jong the unmolested so- 
vereigns of this part of the world, have hardly contributed, in 
any manner, to the elucidation of its history, literature, or man- 
ners. It was in ¢heiv Indian dominions that the incompatible 
characters of merchant and sovereign were first united, and 
where the imipolicy of this union was most fully displayed. In 
the true spirit of traders, commercial, political, and judicial du- 
ties were alike carried on through the medium of a «miserable 
lingua Franca. very thing was made the subject of inonope- 
ly. With a gross ignorance ef human nature, and even of the 
interest of the taskmaster, the very husbandmen were compelled 
to produce, at forced rates, almost every article of subsistence; 
and, while the resources of their policy wcre exhausted in sup- 
pressing the spirit of industry, and lessening its produce, the ad- 
ininistration of justice was delegated entirely to the native ser- 
vants, those very individuals who had already bargained with the 
government for the forced produce, and into whose hands the 
people and country were consigucd, to enable them to fulfil their 
bargain! ‘The fruit of these measures was, that when a district 
was ceded to the Dutch, and they commenced their forced culti- 
vation, and furced deliveries, it was not unusual, to the disgrace 
of the E “uropean character, to see at once five or six thousand 
families take refuge in the territories of the native princes. 

That literature and science should not have been much en- 
couraged by such a government, will not excite surprise. Yet 
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the extent of the indifference which it produced may well be 
regarded as incredible. At the moment of the dissolution of 
their empire, we are persuaded there was not a single European 
living acquainted with the Javanese language—the language of 
at least four millions of people, between whom and the Dutch 
there had existed a connexion of 200 years, which had given 
rise to transactions of no mean importance in the history of the 
en c itself. An equal ignorance prevailed respecting the 
languages of the populous and commercial nations of the Celebes. 
‘The Malay itself hardly fared better. At the period when the 
dominion of the En tlish was fin: ally established over the Dutch 
possessions, they could not find one Hollander able to speak and 
write the language ; and still less any acquainted with its litera- 
ture. At an earlier period of their history, something more of 
literary curiosity may indeed be descried—though nothing was 
achieved, even then, which any of the literary nations of Europe 
would have been very proud to acknowledge. 

By the works of the intelligent and philosophical writer which 
are now before us, we are, indeed, almost compensated for the 
ignorance and supineness of his predecessors. His History of 
Sumatra ee a philosophical, interesting, and (we speak 
from experience) a faithful and accurate picture of the state of 
society among the natives of the Eastern islands ; and we are 
now presented with a Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay 
language,—the language of per haps four or five millions of peo- 
ple, and the medium of connexion between m: iny more. ‘These 
works are executed in such a style of excellence, as leaves us 
little room to regret that we possess no other guides to the ac- 
quirement of the language. That the task of composing them 
should have fallen into such hands as Mr Marsden’s, we consi- 
der as a circumstance equally fortunate for the student and the 
literary reputation of our country ; and one, in which we do not 
think it oxtenn agant to say, that the natives of these remote isl- 
ands, if they are to remain under our sway, have a far more 
‘important interest than in any of the political revolutions of 
which they have recently been the objects. 

The Malay y language, independent of those extensive coun- 
tries of whic h it Is the 1 mother tongue, is the language of com- 
merce on e!! the shores of Eastern India; and is very extensive 
ly used as that of literature and of correspondence. * From the 
utter want of this language, however, we found ourselves, when 
the Dutch colonies came into our possession, nearly in a simi 
jar situation as when we made our first conquests on the Cons 


* The Javanese is so distinct from th e Malay, “that ‘these people 
are not intelligible in the vg t degree to each other. In the interior 
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tinent of India, when our ignorance of the native tongues sub. 
jected us to constant error and vexation, and oftentimes to seri- 
ous im position. But in whatever relations we may stand to the 
natives of these regions, the acquisition of their langu: age must ob- 

viously be of the very first importance ; and Mr Marsden’s works 
put it in the power ‘of every individual to acquire a ready and 
thorough acquaintance with that which is of most general utili- 
ty, and which is besides the ke *y to all the rest. 

Such is the execution of the elementary part of Mr Marsden’s 
Grammar and Dictionary, that he has lett little room for criti- 
cism. In his grammatical inquiries, he has judiciously thrown 
off the trammels of European method ; and, pursuing the natu- 
ral order of things, laid down a system of rules as perfect and 
complete as the nature of the subject will admit. In the Dic- 
tionary he has, with great propriety, adhered to the system 
of oribography prevalent with the best native writers. ‘To the 
orthograp hy and to the type, perhaps, the best compliment that 
can be paid is to say, that, upon being shown to natives of the 
country, they édinized the execution, ‘aud perused the printed 
letter with the same facilit y as their own best manuscripts. The 
selection of words is copious; and it was not often we met with 
disappointment in turning up the Dictionary for reference. In 
the instances where we did, the words were such as belong more 
to the familiar style of conversation than to the written language; ; 
a circumstance which we are iticlined to ascribe to the want, on 
Mr Marsden’s part, of a living guide, a want which it is no easy 
matter to conceive how he supplied. That he should have at- 
tamed accuracy, precision and copiousness without such assist« 
auice, and with scarcely any aid from his predecessors, is a sin- 
gular proof of the talents and industr 'y which he has brought to 
the execution of his arduous undertaking. 

In the introduction to his Grammar, Mr Marsden has dis- 
cussed some interesting points respe cting the history, religion 
and antiquities of the countries on whose language he was em- 
ployed. ‘The recent date of our acquaintance with these sub- 
jects, and in a great degree the nature of the subjects themselves, 
render Mr Marsden much more open to criticism here than in 
the technical part of his work. ‘Lhe early history and antiqui- 
ties of all nations are, indeed, the natura! province of hypothe- 
sis and conjecture ; and it is only by a full and free discussion 
that we can hope to throw some giitmmerings of light upon sub- 
jects inevitably involved in so much obse unity. the i ingenious 
author whose opinions we are about to canvass, will be among 
the first, we are convinced, to approve of these sentiments ; and 
ve shall not, therclore, besitate to subinit some cf his leading 
doctrines to the test of strict inquiry, 
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* As a written language,’ observes Mr Marsden, ¢ the Malayan has 
been cultivated with no inconsiderable degree of care; and, however 
the dialects, as spoken, may vary from each other in the sound of cers 
tain vowels (as will be noticed particularly in the Grammar), or by 
the adoption of local and barbarous terms from the inland people, or 
from Europeans, there is a striking consistency in the style of writing, 
not only of books in prose and verse, but also of epistolary correspond. 
ence ; and my own expericnce has proved to me, that no greater dif. 
ficulty attends the translation of letters from the Princes of the Mo. 
lucca Islands, than from those of Kedah or Tranggan in the Peni. 
sula, or of Menangkabau in Sumatra. Nor is this uniformity sur. 
prising, when we consider that none of the compositions in their pre. 
sent form, can be presumed more ancient than the introduction of the 
Mahometan religion in the fourteenth, or at soonest the thirteenth 
century, at which period, the Arabic mode of writing must likewise 
have been adopted ; for although it cannot be doubted that the Ma 
lays, as well as the other natives of these countries, made use of a 
written character previously to that great innovation, yet the general 
style of composition, must have received a strong tincture from its 
new dress; and this Arabian garb being similar throughout the dif- 
ferent islands, we are naturally led to expect a more marked resew- 
blance in the language so clothed, than in the original nakedness of 
the oral dialects. 

‘ The antiquity of these dialects, we are entirely without the means 
of ascertaining, so modern is the acquaintance of Europeans with that 
part of the East. The earliest specimen we possess, is that furnished 
by the circumnavigator Pigasetta, the companion of Magcllhan, who 
visited the Island of Tedon in the year 1521; and whose voe: abulary, 
in spite of the unavoidable errors of transcription and printing, acs 
cords as exactly with the Malayan of the present day, as those form- 
ed by any of our modern travellers ; and proves, that no material al- 
teration in the tongue has taken place in the course of three ceutu- 
ries. In the vocabulary collected by the Dutch navigators at ‘Terna- 
ti in 1599, (* servant de promptuaire a ceux qui y désirent navigeur, 
car la langue Malayte s'use par toutes les Indes Orientales principal 
ment ez Molucques’), we equally find an entire identity with the mo- 
dern dialect. 

‘ Having described the language as confined in general to the 
sca-coasts of those countries where it is spoken, and consequently as 
that of settlers or traders, we are naturally led to inquire in what 
particular country it is indigenous, and from whence it has extended 
itself throughout the Archipelago. Many difficulties will be found 
to attend the solution of this question ;—partly occasioned by the bias 
of received opinions, grounded on the plausible assertions of those who 
have written on the subject ; and partly from the want of discriminat- 
ing between the country from whence the language may be presum- 
ed to have originally proceeded, and that country, from whence, at 

a subsequent period, numerous colonies and commercial adventurers 
issuing, widely diffused it amongst the islands, whose rich produce 
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in spices, gold, and other articles, attracted their cupidity. From 
the Peninsula, especially, where trade is known to have flourished 
for several centuries with extraordinary vigour, and to have occa- 
sioned a correspondent population, these migrations took place; and 
it was natural for those travellers, who, in early times, visited Jo- 
hor, Malacca, and other populous towns in that quarter, to bestow 
on it the appellation of the Malayan Peninsula, or (with much less 
propriety) the Peninsula of Malacca, and to consider it as the mo- 
ther country of the Malays; which in fact it is with respect to the 
colonies it has so abundantly sent forth. But subsequent investiga- 
tion has taught us, that in the Peninsula itself, the Malays were 
ouly settlers; and that the interior districts, like those of the islands 
in general, are inhabited by distinct races of men. Among these, 
are the Orang benua, or Aborigines, noticed by Mr Raffles, in his 
valuable Paper on the Ma/ay& Nation, printed in the Asiat. Res. 
vol. XII. 

‘ From the paucity of their numbers, as here described, we are 
led to remark, that they must have been reduced in an extraordinary 
degree, either by wars or proselytism, (which tends to confound 
them with the Malays), since the days of the Portugueze govern. 
ment. 1 must further take the liberty of observing, with respect 
to the word benwa, (as being of importance in the present investi- 
gation), that it is entirely unconnected with the Arabic deni, “ sons, 
or tribe,’’ from which it cannot be derived by any rule or analo- 
gy whatever; but is, on the contrary, a genuine Malayan term, 
signifying ‘ country, region, land,” or one of those radical words, 
which the Malayan bas in common with the East-insular or Polyne- 
sian languages, being found not only in the Bisaya, and other dia- 
lects of the Philippines, but also in the South Sea languages, un- 
der the form (differing more in appearance than reality) of “ when- 
“ nua,” and * fenua.” To render it applicable to “ persons,” the 
word orang must be prefixed; and orang benua signifies, literally and 
strictly, “ the people of the land,” as distinguished from foreign 
settlers or invaders ; and this phrase alone affords no weak proof, (if 
others were wanting), that the Malays do not regard themselves as 
the original inhabitants, but as the occupiers only, of the country. 

‘In the neighbouring island of Sumatra, on the contrary, the 
kingdom which occupies the central part, and claims a paramount 
jurisdiction over the whole; which, in ancient times, was of great 
celebrity, and, even in its ruins, is the object of superstitious vene- 
ration with all descriptions of inhabitants; this kingdom of Me- 
nanigkabau is entirely peopled with Malays; the language there 
spoken is Malayan only; and no tradition exists of the country hav- 
ing ever been inhabited by any other race. So strong, indeed, is the 
notion of their own originality, that they commence their national 
history with an account of Noah’s flood, and of the disembarkation 
pf certain persons from the ark, at a place between the mouths of 
Palembang and Jambi rivers, who were their lineal ancestors; which 
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helief, however futile, serves to show that they consider themselves 
as the Orang beniia, or people of the soil, indigence non advena. 

‘ From such a Malayan country, rather than from any maritime 
establishments, which always bear the stamp of colonization, we 
might be justified in presuming the Malays of other parts to have 
proceeded in the first instance: But it happens that we are not oblig. 
ed to rest our opinion upon this reasoning from probabilities ; for we 
have, in support of it, the authority of the native historians of the 
Peninsula, the most distinguished of whom assert, in positive terms, 
that the earliest Malayan settlers there, by whom the city of Sin'ga. 
pira was founded at iijong tanah, or “ the extremity of the land,” 
in the twelfth century, migrated in the spirit of adventure from Su. 
matra, where they had previously inhabited a district on the banks 
of the river Alalayu, said, in the style of mythology, to have its 
source in the mountain of Maba-méru. For some details respecting 
this emigration, the transactions that succeeded, the expulsion of the 
Malays trom Singa-pura, in the reign of their fitth king, Sri Iskan. 
der Shah, by the forces of the king of Majapahit, at that time the 
principal monarch of Java, their founding the city of Malacca in 

253, and also respecting the connexion still understood to subsist 
between Manan ghibau, as the parent state, and that of Rembau, a 
district situated inland of Malacca, “ the raja of which, as well as 
his officers, receive their authority and appointments from the Suma 
tran sovereign,” I must take the liberty of referring the reader to 
the history of Sumatra, (ed. 3, p. $25 to $45), in which he will 
find the authorities for what is here advanced, collected and discussed. 
It is not, however, to be confidently expected, that an opinion so 
much at variance with those hitherto prevailing on the subject, will 
be adopted without further and strict investigation. To the advo- 
eates for the superiority of the Malays of the peninsula, and of their 
language over what they term provincial dialects, I have only to say 
that it 1s by no means my intention to contest that superiority, how. 
ever ideal, which may have been acquired by a more extensive inter 
course with other nations, but only to state the grounds for a belief 
that the generic name of Malayu, now so widely disseminated, did 
not in its origin belong to that country, but to the interior of the op- 
posite island, where, in the neighbourhood of the mountain Sivigei- 
paw, so celebrated for its gold mines, and from whence rivers are 
said to flow towards either coast, it is found as a common appellative 
at this day, and particularly belongs to the great tribe of Sigel 
nao Malayu of whom an account is given in the work of Valentyn 
5 deel, © Beschryvinge van Sumatra.” ’ p. 13, 14. 

The proofs of the origin of the Malays from Menangkabau, 
above alluded to by Mr Marsden, are contained in the following 
passages of the history ot Sumatra, 

« It has hitherto been considered as an obvious truth, and admit 
ted without examination, that wherever they are found upon the nv- 
merous islands forming this Archipelago, they (‘the Malays) or their 
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ancestors, must have migrated from the country named by Euro- 
peans (and by them alone) the Malayan Peninsula, or Penigsula of 
Malacca, of which the indigenous and proper inhabitants were un- 
derstood to be Malays: and accordingly, in the former editions of this 
work, I spoke of the natives of Menar*gkabau as having acquired 
their religion, language, manners, and other national characteristics, 
from the settling among them of genuine Malays from the neighbour- 
ing continent. It will, however, appear from the authorities I shal! 
produce, amounting as nearly to positive evidence as the natare of 
the subject will admit, that the present possessors of the coasts of 
the Peninsula were, on the contrary, in the first instance, adventurers 
from Sumatra, who, in the twelfth century, formed an establishment 
there; and that the indigenous inhabitants, gradually driven by them 
to the woods and mountamis, so far from being the stock from whence 
the Malays were propagated, are an entirely different race of men, 
nearly approaching in their physical character to the negroes of 
Africa. 

‘ The evidences of this migration from Sumatra are chiefly found in 
two Malayan books, well known, by character at least, to those who 
are conversant with the written language; the one named Paju assa- 
latin or Maku ta segala raja raja, The Crown of all Kings; and the 
other more immediately to the purpose, Suéalat assalatin, or Penurun 
an segala raja raja, The Descent of all (Malayan) Kings. Of 
these, it has not been my good fortune to obtain copies; but the con- 
tents, so far as they apply to the present subject, have been fully de- 
tailed by two eminent Dutch writers, to whom the literature of this 
part of the East was familiar. Petrus Van der Worm first commu. 
nicated the knowledge of these historical treatises in his learned In- 
troduction to the Malayan Vocabulary of Guynier, printed at Bata- 
via in the year 1677 ; and extracts to the same effect were afterwards 
given by Valentyn, in Vol. V. p. 316-20 of his elaborate-work, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1726. The books are likewise mentioned in 
a list of Malayan authors, by G. H. Werndly, at the end of his 
Maleische Spraak-kunst, and by the ingenious Dr Leyden in his Pa- 
per on the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations, 
recently published in Vol. X. of the Asiatic Researches. The sub- 
stance of the information conveyed by them, is as follows; and I 
trust it will not be thought that the mixture of a portion of mytho- 
logical fable in accounts of this nature, invalidates what might other- 
wise have credit as historical fact. The utmost, indeed, we can pre- 
tend to aseertain is, what the natives themselves believe to have been 
their ancient history: and it is proper to remark, that, in the present 
question, there can be no suspicion of bias from national vanity, as 
we have reason to presume that the authors of these books were not 
Sumatrans. 

‘ The original country inhabited by the Malayan race, (accord- 
ing to these authorities), was the kingdom of Palembang, in the isl- 
and of Indalus, now Sumatra, on the river Malayo, which flows by 
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the mountain named Maha-meru, and discharges itself into the river 
Tatang (on which Palembang stands) before it joins the sea. Hay. 
ing chosen for their king, or leader, a prince named Sri Turi Bu 
wana, who boasted his descent from Jskander the Great,—and tg 
whom, on that account their natural Chief, Demang Lebar Dau, 
submitted his authority,—they emigrated, under his command (a 
bout the year 1160) to the south-eastern extremity of the opposite 
Peninsula, named Ujong Tanah; where they were at first distinguish 
ed by the appellation of Orang de bawah Argin, or the Leeward 
People ; but in time, the coast became generally known by that of 
Tanah Malayo, or the Malayan Land.’ 

Were the historical evidence, here referred to, implicitly to be 
relied on, the question of the origin of the Malays must neces 
sarily be considered as set at rest;—but the nature of the sub- 
ject itself, and our: recent and yet imperfect knowledge of this 
part of the East, are such as ought to render our decisions ex: 
tremely cautious. For our own part, we profess to be of opi- 
nion, that the old and generally-received notion of the Penin- 
sula being the cradle of the Malay tribes, is supported by evi- 
dence, at least as strong as the contrary conclusion of Mr Mars 
den; and shall proceed to state our reasons, for differing upon 
this point from a writer so well entitled to dictate upon most 
subjects of Oriental History. 

In the frst place, we conceive that the traditions of the Ma 
lays themselves are altogether undeserving of notice ; and that the 
documents referred to by Mr M., attest nothing more than the 
recent prevalence of such a tradition. Their imbecility of reason, 
and their ignorance as to matters of fact, are equally beyond 
the .comprehension of any one accustomed only to furcpalh 
society. Such is the lubricity of their memory, or their in 
capacity of attention, that they can scarcely ever recount the 
most simple occurrence, without intermingling some fictitious 
and marvellous circumstance, which they speedily come most 
implicitly to believe. ‘To speak of the native history of such 
a people, therefore, is obviously a mere mockery ;—and all the 
legends they have, are accordingly the most extravagant and 
puerile fables. It is of still more decisive consequence, how- 
ever, to observe, that all their productions of this sort, are no- 
toriously and avowedly posterior to the Mahomedan conversion, 
though relating events two centuries anterior to that period ; the 
narrative of which could only have been handed down through 
the imperfect medium of tradition ;—for there is not the slight. 
est presumption, that they knew any thing of the art of oe 
before that period. There is not at least the smallest vestige o 


an ancient alphabet; whilst all their neighbours had one, which 
they have preserved even after their conversion. They possessed 
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no era; nay, they seem even to have been ignorant of the ordi- 
nary division of time into days, weeks, and years,—a division 
well known to their less uncivilized neighbours, the Javanese. 
To oral tradition alone, therefore, could the Malays trust for 
the preservation of their annals ; and in this manner, it is well 
known the history of a people, for any length of time, has ne- 
ver been transmitted with fidelity. In these circumstances, it is 
not difficult to discover what we should think, when we find the 
Mahomedan dates assigned to transactions long antecedent to 
the introduction of that faith; and which, therefore, must ne- 
cessarily have been transmitted for centuries in the oral tradi- 
tions of a people who, even at this day, and after an intercourse 
of 500 years with strangers far superior to themselves, have 
so little idea of computation and chronology, that the mos: en- 
lightened individuals among them are seldom able to tell their 
own age, or the year of their birth. 

In the circumstances under which the migration is said to 
have taken place, there are, we think, some matters not very re- 
concileable to probability. We cannot, for example, help con- 
sidering it as most improbable that an inland people, attached 
to the soil, and acquainted with agriculture, as the people of 
Menangkabau evidently were, should, in a country where there 
was still abundance of unoccupied land, at once change their 
habits, and undertake a foreign and a maritime’emigration. It 
is scarcely more likely that the colony of a single state, settling 
in a situation, and under circumstances, not favourable to the 
increase of the human species, should, in the course of a cen- 
tury or two at most, have overspread and peopled the shores of 
such various and distant countries. ‘To account for their dis- 
semination, under favourable circumstances, is by no means im- 
possible ; but that these favourable circumstances have, at no 
time, existed among a people so situated as the Malays, we may 
be fully assured. Their piratical and roving manners, with their 
distaste for agriculture, must‘always have rendered their means 
of subsistence precarious, and their multiplication consequently 
slow and scanty. They have at present an abundance of new 
land ; their piratical and roving manners are repressed ; and yet 
we know that population is not on the increase. Mr Marsden’s 
own authentic statements confirm this assertion; and from actual 
observation, the writer of this article has it in his power to as- 
sert that, under favourable circumstances, the average number of 
living children to a marriage is rated highly at 2. 

In proof of the antiquity which the inhabitants ascribe to the 
state of Menangkabau, Mr Marsden quotes a tradition which 
exists among the people of the district near Palembang, of a 
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descent upon their coasts’ by certain persons from Noah’s Ark, 
Surely nothing can be inferred from this, but the gross ig. 
norance and simplicity of those who believe in it. Among e- 
very people, however inconsiderable, or recent as a nation, 
there are to be found some traditions respecting their first origin, 
which generally refer to some personages of note in their system 
of religion. One conclusion, however, we may draw with con- 
fidence—that among a people who could believe in such a fable, 
the lapse of a single century must remove all preceding facts 
much farther from their knowledge or recollection, than ten 
times the period among a people acquainted with history and 
chronology. This mythological mode of accounting for the ori- 
gin of nations, is common amongst all the tribes of the East- 
insular countrics converted to Mahomedanism: and, could the 
prevalence of such follies establish any thing, it would be, not 
thé ancient, but the modern origin of these tribes, that prepos 
terously ascribe the remotest period of their history to legends 
with which they have not been above a few centuries acquainted. 

We do not think Mr Marsden’s definition of the term Ma- 
layu satisfactory, and beg leave to offer another, which appears 
to us to be a good deal more probable. ‘That the scattered tribes 
of various and distant countries, possessing separate govern- 
ments, and distinct interests, should not, though speaking one 
language, be rétognized among themselves by one name, will 
not appear extraordinary. In fact, we know, that under such 
circumstances, each tribe assumes a different appellation. But 
the more civilized people in their neighbourhood will infallibly 
give one name to the whole swarm of savages: and the desultory 
nature of the warfare and attacks by which the Malays infested 
the peaceable and civilized shores of the empire of Java, seem 
to us to have induced them to bestow upon these marauders, the 
term of Malayu, which in the Javanese language signifies /o run 
away. A term of opprobrium would certainly be given in such 
circumstances ; and we know of none so likely to result from the 
character of both parties. * 

From the geographical position of the tribe of savages called 
Orang Binttwa, or rather from the etymology of their name, Mr 
Marsden has drawn conclusions, which neither the condition of 
the people, nor what we imagine the true meaning of the word, 
appear to us to warrant. ‘The usual Malay word Biniwa, seems 


* Malayu belongs to the language addressed to the lower orders, 
and means either a Malay, ortorun away. Malajaitg is the word 
addressed to the higher orders, and equally expresses both meanings. 
This fact is uo weak support to our conjectured etymology. 
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to us to be most accurately translated ‘ empire:’ Thus, we hear 
of the Binuwa of China, of Turkey, and of Siam, and also the 
Binuwa of Kalinga, meaning all India. To smallet divisions of 
country, we have never heard the term applied ; and certainly, 
on no occasion, to the country of the Malays. Orang Biniwa (if 
the term Biniwa was here used in that sense), might be rendered 
‘ the people of the empire; ’ but not, as Mr Marsden has it, ‘ the 
people of the land, ’ as distinct from foreigners ; and according- 
ly, it is very remarkable, that the Malay states of Queda (Kidah) 
Patani, ‘Tratfg-gianu and Pachang, being tributary to Siam, 
the Siamese, as a distinction from the inhabitants of those tri- 
butary states, are denominated Orang Binitwa. 

But the truth appears to be, that the word Binawa is the pro- 
per national name of this race, as Samang is of the woolly-hair’d 
inhabitants of the mountains; and that it resembles, in sound 
only, the word which is made the subject of so much unprofitable 
discussion. Our opinion, however, we will confess, goes a good 
deal farther; for we take the Orang Binitwa, and the Malays, to 
be radically the same people; and ascribe all the peculiarities by 
which they are distinguished, to the natural operation of the cir- 
cumstances in which they have been placed. 

The Binawa are a race of hunters imperfectly attached to the 
soil; their means of subsistence are scanty, and their numbers 
consequently few. The penury and the hardships which attend 
this mode of life, have rendered them puny and diminutive in their 
persons. But they seem to us only to differ from the Malays, in 
such circumstances as may be supposed the effect of fatigue, na- 
kedness, cold and hunger. Their language is a Malay, adapted 
to the expression of their wants and habits; scanty and impertect, 
compared to the improved dialect of the maritime and commer- 
cial inhabitants of the coast. As a further illustration of this 
particular fact, as well as of our general argument, we shall here 
beg leave to give some account of another race of Aborigines, 
we think hitherto undescribed in Europe. 

This race of Icthyophagi (for so they are), are denominated 
by the Malays Orang laut, or men of the sea; because their con- 
stant employment is on or near that element, from which they 
procure nearly their sole subsistence. They inhabit certain of 
the islands lying off the western coast of Queda, particularly 
Pulao Lontar. ‘Their manners are simple and inoffensive, A- 
gticulture is altogether unknown to them. ‘The inconsiderable 
portion of rice which enters into their diet, they procure by bar- 
tering their fish with the Malays. These people are not yet 
converted to Mahomedanism ; nor is it certainly known that 
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they have any distinct notions of religion. In person and com. 
plexion they differ from the Malays only in the accidental, though 
general effect, which the peculiarity of their diet produces ; co- 
vering their body with a scorbutic eruption, such as is found, 
though less generally, among the Malays themselves. Their 
language seems to us to differ only in being more simple and 
primitive. This will appear from the short specimen which we 
subjoin. 
English. Malay. Tanguage of {| English. Malay. Language of 
the Orang laut. the Orang laut, 

Man orang orang He Diya Nia 
Woman Pirampiian Bin! Good Baik j 
Child Anak Nanak White Piiteh 
Father Bapa apung Black Itam 
Mother bia abing Green Hijao 
Tree Pohiin Pohiin Sky Langit 
River Singéi Siingei Lightning Kalintir 
Sun Matahari Matahari Thunder Giroh 
Moon Bilan Bilan Water Air 
Sleep Tidor ‘iduc Fire Api 
I Aku Ki Sea Lait 
You Ingkat Kaa God Mah 

In speaking of the aboriginal nations of the Peninsula, it is 
not foreign to our — to give some account of the race of 
Negro savages who inhabit the interior. These, by the Ma 
lays, are denominated Samdng. Though of a more diminutive 
stature, they have the woolly hair, the jetty black skin, the thick 
lip and flat nose which characterize the African. The Malays 
distinguish them into the Samangs of the lower lands, who, 
from their vicinity to the Malays themselves, have borrowed 
some slender portion of civilization; and into the Samangs of 
the mountains, whom they represent as in the very lowest stage 
of savage existence. The former have fixed habitations, plant 
a small quantity of rice, and barter, with the Malays, for food 
or even clothes, the rosin, the bees-wax, and the honey of 
their forests. ‘The latter present the uniform picture of the 
hunter’s life. ‘They are divided into many petty communities, 
who are at constant war with each other. They go entirely 
naked, and are said to have no fixed habitation, wandering 
through their deep forests in quest of roots and game, and tak- 
ing shelter from the weather under the first tree that offers® 
shade, or in the most convenient bush or thicket. ‘Their lan- 
guage differs much from Malay. In elucidating the history of 
the latter people, it is necessary that this circumstance should be 
ascertained, With this view, as well as to enable the learned 
to form some conjecture concerning the obscure history of these 
strange tribes, we submit a specimen of their language, the 
first, we believe, that has ever becn presented to the public. 
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English. Language of the | English. Language of the 
Samang. Samang. 

Sun Mitkatoh Red Tahun 
Moon Kachik Green Blaun 
Star Binting Be Wik 
Man Tamikal Able Jid 
Woman Badon * Will Mahduh 
Old woman Miniah Come Badih 
Old man Kamilil Order Téhwuh 
Child Wing Take Mahkin 
Mother Nah Bring Yitvi 
Father ai. This Tudeh 
Grandfather Yah That Ta-in 
Sky Kail Here Badiyah 
Ground Tik There Padik tu-tn 
Water Bahyo + Go Chip 
Fire us Come Pil 
Wind Boyak Was Lawik 
Buffaloe Kibau ¢ Done Yah 
Elephant Gajah Beat Chung 
Cow Sapi Hang Gantung 
Rhinoceros Hagap Tie Ikat 
Tiger Tiiyu Kill Bunoh 
Snake Ikop Foot Chaa 
Domestic fowl Manok § Hand Chis 
Deer Kisak Head Kiuvi 
Bird Giwao Eye Mit 
Oil Kupit Nose Fiding 
Bees-wax Sud Ear anting 
Day Chihel Mouth Hin 
Night Hiigid Belly Ching 
Stone Batuh Back Hiyuh 
Hill Mattabing Tooth Niyis 
Mountain Gunung Nail Kalakut 
Fruit Kibut Bone diing 
Sour Pachas House Hianniah 
Sweet Gahit Yam Hubik 
Bitter Gadek Above Képing’ 
Black Bliting Below Kiyum 
White Platas 

Among the words here set down, a few are common to the 
Malays and Samangs. These, it is probable, are not indige 
en a 


i This is Javanese, changing the 4 for w—which is often done in 
ay. 
+ This is also Javanese, with a very little variation, 
t This is exactly Javanese. 
§ This, in Javanese, is the term for birds in general. 
2 
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nous with the latter, but borrowed by those tribes in the vici- 
nity of the Malays, who have received some portion of the arts 
and civilization of the latter. 

We shall here beg leave to observe, that a race of mountaineers 
resembling the Samang, are found in various parts of the Con. 
tinent of India, in the island of Borneo, and in that of Am. 
boyna, whose hisiory is not less obscure. But to consider sucha 
scanty remnant of naked savages as the sole aborigenes of thes 
countries, to the exclusion of the great bulk of their civilized 
population, seems to us, we will confess, a very wild and up. 
grounded conjecture ; and the hypothesis which would exclude 
the Malays in favour of the naked Samang, would, in our opi- 
nion, be equally extravagant. 

Admitting the Malays | to have been the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Peninsula, it may be asked, by what steps they have ad- 

vanced to their present situation in civil society, and under what 
circumstances their manners have been moulded into a shape 
which has attracted the surprise of travellers, and struck mer- 
chants and navigators with terror and dismay ? An attempt to 
solve this question, will illustrate the character of the People, and 
at the same time leave us many grounds for believing that the 
Peninsula of Malacca was the cradle of that extr aordinary peo-' 
ple, who, by emigration, and the natural course of events, have 
spread themselves over all the coasts of the East-insular regions, 
From so rude a people it were in vain to expect any his storical 
records of their progress in society. It is only by a careful ob- 
servation of their manners and language,—a comparison of them 
with those of the surrounding countries,—and an attention to 
the physical circumstances under which we m: Ly presume they 
were placed, that we can hope to form any rational theory con- 
cerning their history and origin. 

The Peninsula of Malacca is a long and narrow strip of land, 
nearly covered by a deep and almost impenetrable forest. A 
range of bleak and scarce habitable mountains runs through it 
from one extremity to the other. This gives rise to innumers 
ble streams that fall into: the sea on each ‘side, so that the coun- 
try abounds in water. The forests here, as in most parts of th 
East, from their great luxuriance, are unfavourable to the pro- 
duction of animals, and game is consequently scarce and difli- 
cult to be procured. The soil is not remarkable for its fertili- 
ty; but the seas and rivers afford an abundant supply of excel- 
lent fish. * 


* It is extraordinary that the soil of Sumatra and the Malay pe- 
ninsula should be remé urkably sterile, while that of Java, so cout 
guous to both, exceeds in fertility, from all accounts, that of avy 
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In a country thus situated, it will not be difficult to conjec- 
ture what mode of existence would be adopted by its first 
inhabitants. ‘They would become fishers, instead of hunters 
shepherds and husbandmen ; and this peculiarity in their primi- 
tive way of life would affect all their subsequent history. ‘The 
purs suits of the fisherman are obviously akin to those of the ma- 
riner; and the skill and intrepidity at first necessary to procure 
a subsistence, would ultimately be the parenis of that ente erprize 
which would urge the savage to attempt the ocean, and impart 
to foreign countries the exuberance of his own rash population. 
‘Lhe sterility of their soil, and the habits they had formed,—the 
vicinity of many countries similar to their own, which, to such 
men, would hardly appear foreign,—would naturally induce them 
to emigrate, Men who do not till the earth, indeed, are uni- 
formly disposed to emigr: ion, and are little attached to any 
country. ‘They soon acquire a roving aud predatory dis sposition, 
which delights i in war and enterprize. Such, accordingly, is the 
known character of the Malays; and, by attending to th. causes 
and circumstances now stated, it will be no difficult matter to ac- 
count for the present appearance of their tribes, scattered in 
small communities over the remote coasts and islands of the 
East, yet preserving an extraordinary uniformity of manners. 
Had any of the lands in which they settled been of great ferti- 
lity, or had their migrations been repressed by a scarcity of new 
lands, their civil polity would, in all probability, have assumed 
a different character ; and, instes ad of a people split into a num- 
ber of petty communities, the Malays would, in all likelihood, 
have been one great people, united, like all their powerlul neigh- 
bours, under a single head. 

Their intercourse with the Arabs, and the introduction of the 
Mahomedan law and religion, have undoubtedly contributed to 
humanize their manners, and give them better notions of jus- 
tice and the right of property. Their com: mercial intercourse 


country in the wot: Mr Marsden’s e widenct j is conclusive regard- 
ing the barrenness of Sumatra; and the residents of Pulao Pinang 
and the opposite shore, to their cost, bear witness to that of those 
countries. Of the fertility of Java, on the contrary, it is a sufficient 
proof ths it sugar-cane, tobacco, and other plants which, in the rich- 
est districts of India, require an abundant supply of manure, are 
there rais ed in greater perfection, without any assistance of that de- 
scription. It is to this difference in the soil that the s superior popus 
lation and more early improvement of Java are chiefly to be ascribed. 
The easy and abundant supply of food which it enabled the inhabi- 
tants to obtain, gave them leisure to search for arts and comforts, 
while the half-starved natives of the neighbouring countries would 
be st rugeling for existence. 
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with Europeans, Indians and Chinese, has also contributed to 
the same effect ; and the naval power and superiority of Euro. 
peans in these seas has, no doubt, tended to repress their lawless 

iracies and depredations. ‘The effect of these circumstances 
ss indeed been so great, that the Malays are certainly no long. 
er the bold, enterprizing and terrible race of buccaneers they 
are once represented to have been. * ‘The authority of law and 
justice is still, indeed, but very imperfectly established amongst 
them ; the trading vessels that visit their ports must still be arm. 
ed, and, notwithstanding this precaution, are not unfrequently 
cut off, and their crews murdered with circumstances of singp- 
lar atrocity. 

But the early manners and character of the Malays were not 
solely formed by the agency of the physical circumstances under 
which they were placed ; they seem to have made advances in 
arts and civilization not naturally resulting from their station in 
society, and which they must necessarily have owed to a peo- 
‘ple far superior to themselves in the improvements of social 
life. Their language, and the remains of their ancient religion 
and institutions, contain the most satisfactory evidence of such 
a connexion with foreigners. Upon its nature and probable 
history, we differ a good deal in opinion from Mr Marsden, 
whose sentiments we shall in the first instance quote, as well on 
account of their intrinsic merit, as that the reader may be put 
in possession of every light, in a path of inquiry as novel as itis 
dark and intricate. 

* We shall now direct our attention,’ says Mr Marsden, ‘to 
those accessory tongues from whence the Malayan acquired such a 
degree of improvement, as removed it from the general level of the 
other cognate dialects, and gave it a decided predominance in that 
part of the East. Of these the earliest, as well as the most import- 
ant, appears to have been, either directly or mediately, that great 
parent of Indian languages, the Sanskrit, whose influence is found 
to have pervaded the whole of the Eastern (and perhaps also of the 
Western) world, modifying and regenerating even where it did not 
create. That the intercourse, whatever its circumstances may have 
been, which produced this advantageous effect on the Malayan, must 
have taken place at an early period, is to be inferred not only from 
the deep obscurity in which it is involved, but also from the nature 
of the terms borrowed, being such as the progress of civilization 
must soon have rendered necessary ; expressing the feelings of the 

* By far the most faithful description of Malay manners is to be 
found in a book called Hang Piiah, which is a narrative of the ad 
ventures of the celebrated Laksimana, who opposed Alberquerque 
and his Portuguese. ‘The wild and barbarous character of the Ma 
lays is here depicted with naked truth. 
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mind, the most obvious moral ideas, the simplest objects of the un- 
derstanding, and those ordinary modes of thought which result from 
the social habits of mankind ; whilst, at the same time, it is not te 
be understood, as some have presumed to be the case, that the affi- 
nity between these languages is radical, or that the latter is indebt- 
ed to any Hindi dialect for its names for the common objects of 
sense. It is proper also to remark, that in some instances the words 
so borrowed do not preserve the exact signification they bear in the 
original, but acquire one more specific ; as sakti, which in Sanscrit 
denotes “ power,” is restricted in Malayan to “supernatural power ;” 
and piutra, signifying a son, is applied only to the “ son of a royal 
personage.” 

‘ When in a paper, written in the year 1793, I pointed out “ the 
traces of the Hindu language and literature extant amongst the 
Malays, ” I presumed the discovery to be original ; but soon learn- 
ed that I had been anticipated in my observation by the revered pre- 
sident and founder of the Asiatic Society, who, in his Eighth Anni- 
versary Discourse, had already made the remark, that “ without any 
recourse to etymological conjecture, we discover that multitudes of 
pure Sanscrit words occur in the principal dialects of the Suma- 
trans.” Justice, however, to our predecessors in the study of Ori- 
ental languages, requires me to state, that in the preface to the Vo- 
cabulary of Heurnues, it is distinctly mentioned, that beside several 
words adopted from the neighbouring dialect of Java, the Malayan 
is largely indebted to those of Hindustan, and especially to the 
Sanscrit or sacred language of the Brahmans. 

* An investigation of the period when, and the means by which 
so copious and useful a class of words was incorporated with some 
of the rude East-insular dialects, is a subject worthy of the talents 
of those able scholars whose inquiries, directed to the attainment of 
genuine historical and philological truth, adorn the pages of the 
Asiatic Researches, From the Malays themselves, or their writings, 
it is to be apprehended that little information respecting facts of so 
ancient a date can now be procured; and if the books of Hindus 
are equally silent, we must be content to extract our knowledge from 
the sober examination of intrinsic evidence. With this in view, I 
must here take the liberty of observing, that much fallacious infer- 
ence appears to have been drawn from the resemblance of the San- 
scrit term Malaya, to the name of the people of whom we are speak- 
ing, which has induced some persons, whose authority carries great 
weight with it, to consider the Malaya dwipa as denoting the Ma- 
layan peninsula. But with all due deference, on a point where my 
opinion must rest upon a comparison of these passages in the Re- 
searches or other published works in which the term occurs, I think 
it will be found to belong exclusively to the mountainous region in 
the southern part of the peninsula of India, known in the provincial 
dialect of the country by the name of Malayalam, as is the language 
by that of Maledima ; all being derivatives from the word Male, sig- 
nifying “ a asnountain.” 
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‘ The most obvious mode in which we might. presume the lan. 
guage of a more civilized to have been communicated to a ruder 
people, whose soil abounds with valuable productions, is that of com. 
mercial intercourse ; and we find accordingly, that when Europeans 
first visited the Malayan ports, they describe them as being crowded 
with vessels from the coasts of Guzerat, Malabar, and Coromandel; 
and with merchants from thence, as well as from all other parts of 
the East, established on shore, and occupying their respective ham. 
pongs, or quarters in the dazars. From such habitual residence, and 

the familiarity it must occasion, there is no doubt but that many 
words, convenient for the purposes of trade, may have been intro. 
duced, as in later days, from the connexion with Europeans them. 
selves ; and it would not be fair to deny, that many others, of a more 
general nature, might, in the same manner, have found their way; 
But when we pay attention to the terms which actually constitute 
this portion of the Malayan, and which, in the Dictionary, are distin. 
guished by their proper character, we shall perceive that, for the 
most part, they not only belong to a class of ideas superior to what 
the transactions of the dazar would require, but also, in respect to 
their form and pronunciation, are stamped with the mark of the 
purest days of the Sanskrit, undebased by the c corruptions of its 
provincial dialects ; as may be instanced in the conversion of the 
letter y into 7 in the language of Bengal; yug being there pronoun- 
ced jug, and yujana (a geographical term adopted by the Malays) 
pronounced jugan. For its possessing this latter quality, I have 

(and trust I may long have ) the living authority of Mr Wilkins, as 
well as that of the writings of Sir William Jones. Even Dr Leyden, 
though rather an unwilling witness, admits that the Sanscrit voca 
bles adopted in Malayu and Guzerati, are generally preserved pur 
er in the former than in the latter;” and again, that “ in many 
instances, the Maflayu form approaches nearer the pure Sanscrit 
than even the Bali itself.” 

* This Bali or Pali, the sacred language cf Ava and Siam, has by 
some been supposed, from its geographical proximity, the most like- 
ly channel through which the Hindu terms, (being itseif a dialect of 
Sanscrit), might have flowed into the Malayan ccuntries ; but inde 
pendently of the preceding objection, we may ask whether it is pros 
bable that, from the circumstance of mere vicinage, the occult and 
mysterious language of one country should become popular in anather, 
whilst the ordinary language spoken by the bulk of the people should 
not have made any similar progress. But in fact we have strong 
grounds for believing, that the Malayan tongue had already received 
its accession of Sanscrit terms, before the spreading of its popula 
tion towards the north brought it into contact with the southern do- 
minions of Siam; and since that period the two eg have almost 
ever been at variance. lrom these considerations, I should strongly 
incline to coincide in opinion with Dr Leyden, ones studied the 
language, that “ the greater part of the words of Sanscrit origin 
found in Malayu, do not appear to have been introduced through 
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the medium of the Bali.”’ Yet as the discovery of truth, and not 
the support of any system, is my object, I shall produce a document 
lately come to my hands, which will be thought of much importance 
in the future discussion of this question, and add materially to the 
argument of those who shall contend that the Bali or Pali has hada 
principal share in contributing to the dissemination of the Hindt lan- 
guage and mythology of the Eastern Islands. This document is a 
letter from Mr A. Couperus, a servant of the late Dutch East India 
Company, and a distinguished member of the Batavian philosophical 
society, addressed to my friend Mr Charles Holloway of Bencoolen, 
(from whom I received it), accompanied with two well executed 
drawings made from stone images of Siva or Mahadeva, and Bhavani, 
under the appellations of Bhairava and Batii-Bharave, and also with 
copies of long inscriptions carved upon the back of these or similar 
images. The characters and language of the inscriptions are stated 
to be equally unknown to the natives of the interior of Java (where 
they were found), and to the Brahmans of Bengal, to whom he had 
showa them. But upon examination the characters prove to be no 
other than the square Pali, considered as sacred in the Birma or Ava 
country, and in Siam. Of this my late worthy and ingenious friend 
Col, M. Symes, in his account of an embassy to Ava, gives a speci- 
men, taken from a beautiful manuscript containing an account of the 
ceremony used in the consecration of rhahaans or priests; which 
Pali manuscript he afterwards presented to Earl Spencer, and is now 
in the magnificent library of that nobleman. Being myself so for- 
tunate as to possess an original alphabet, and other materials for as- 
certaining the language of the inscriptions, I hope (with the aid of 
Mr Wilkins) to succeed in translating them; and, although not so 
sanguine as Mr Couperus in the expectation of discovering important 
historical documents, to be enabled at least to determine whether the 
Pali was, in ancient times, employed as the sacred or learned language 
of Java also. Images of the same kind brought from Bilambaang, 
at the southern extremity of the island, and opposite to that of Bali, 
J remember to have seen in Sumatra ; but these were without inscrip- 
tions, and did not at the time excite any particular attention. Ihave 
lately been informed that the officers commanding our troops in Java 
have frequently recognized in their marches, figures (especially of 
Ganesa) to which they had been familiarly accustomed on the conti- 
nent of India, and that no opportunities have been lost of making 
drawings of these, as well as fac-stimiles of ancient characters, where- 
ever they have been discovered. 

*“ Ttis needless (says Dr Leyden) to adduce further instances 
of the connexion of Malayan with Bengali (from which, in truth, 
it is more remote than any other Sanskrit derivative), as the Mas 
lay history, and the language itself, exhibit traces sufficiently clear, 
to direct us to the region with which the Malays had the most fre- 
quent intercourse at an early period, and from which their lane 
guage seems to have received the most considerable modifications, — 
and that is the ancient kingdom of Kalinga. Here I am again under 
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the necessity of dissenting from Mr Marsden’s opinion. He says, 
* It is evident, that from the Telinga or the Tamul, the Malayan 
has not received any portion of its improvement.” I apprehend 
that the express reverse of this opinion is evident ; for the Malays at 
this very period know the Coromandel Coast by no other name than 
Zanna Keling, the land of Keling or Kalinga: A multitude of com- 
positions current among them profess to be translations from the 
Basa-keling, or Kalinga language; and the Malayu language con. 
tains a great number of words, that are Tamul, Malayalam, and Te 
linga, though neither Sanscrit, Hinduvt, nor Guzerati; and a va- 
riety, that are only to be found in Telinga, the vernacular tongue of 
the Kalinga desa.”” Had Dr Leyden favoured us with a list, how. 
ever short, of these words, borrowed from the Zelinga or Tamul, 
which have no relation to the Sanscrit, it would have given consider 
able weight to his assertion: As it is, 1 can only say, that such have 
very rarely occurred in my limited examination of those languages, 
The word kappal, “ a ship,’? which I find in a Tamul vocabulary, 


is obviously the J” of the Malays. Lavanguna, the Telinga 
word for “ cloves,” can be no other than dawang, or biii-ga lawang; 
but surely in this instance it must be with the cultivator, and not the 
consumer, that the word originated. I should almost venture to 
say the same of padaua, or padavu, “ a boat,” which has a mani- 
fest affinity to prau or parau; for how can we suppose, that these 
islanders should borrow the most common term for their small sail- 
ing vessels from the people of a distant continent? The words ré- 

am, modes in music; logam, imaginary divisions of the universe; 
Toco, a pond; manikam, a precious stone, have evident marks of 
their importation from the Kalinga Désa or negri kling ; but they are 
at the same time a barbarous form of Sanscrit; and their number, 
I think, could not be doubled in the pages of the Malayan Diction- 
ary. The extensive commercial intercourse by Kling (Telinga or 
Coromandel) vessels, between the ports of the continent of India, 
and those of Achin, Malacca, and others in the Straits, is matter of 
notoriety ; and it is likewise admitted, that many translations of Hin. 
eu stories have been made through the medium of the languages of 
the Peninsula; but it does not necessarily follow, that the Malayan 
* received its most considerable modifications’? from that quarier. 
It must be observed, that the Jamul, Telinga, and Kanari, (all es- 
sentially one tongue), are radically different from the Sanscrit ; al 
though from the abundant infusion of religious and poetical terms, 
they have not uncommonly been mistaken for its derivatives ; and if 
it were to the traders of the Coromandel or Malabar coasts, that it 
was indebted for its improvement, the words so communicated would 
ebviously have belonged in greater numbers to the radical or vulgar 
portion of the language, than to the learned ; and even the Sansenit 
terms that might have found their way along with these, would 
have been affected by the peculiarities of orthography and pronun 
ciation, which distinguish the Telinga from other corruptions; and 
which, in fact, are observable in a ‘few instances. But Dr Leydea 
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himself bears testimony to the superior purity of those adopted by 
the Malays; and with respect to their number, he says (somewhat 
gratuitously) that a list of about fifteen examples, given by me as a 
specimen, “ might, with very little labour, have been extended to 
fifteen hundred, or perhaps five thousand.” Upon assertions of this 
nature, the columns of the Dictionary form the best comment. 

‘ The strongest argument, however, against the probability of 
commerce having exerted so powerful an influence, and produced an 
effect so extensive, is to be drawn from the nature of the words them- 
selves, which are not confined to the names of things, but more usual- 
ly express moral feclings, intellectual qualities, or ideas connected 
with mythology. Can it be supposed that mercantile visitors should 
have taught these people to denote “ joy" and “ sorrow” by the 
terms suka-chita, and duka-chita ; “ understanding,” by budi ; * pru- 
dence,” by bijaksana ; “ loyalty,” by satiwan ; “ kindred,” by kula- 
warga ; “ time, ”’ by hala ; “ cause, ’? bykarna, or * penance, ” by tapa? 
Much less can we persuade ourselves that the Sanscrit names of cities, 
districts, and mountains in the interior of the country, (particularly 
of Java), should have been imposed by strangers of this description. 
Innovations of such magnitude, we shall venture to say, could not 
have been produced otherwise than by the entire domination and pos- 
session of these Islands by some ancient Hindi power, and by the 
continuance of its sway during several ages. Of the period when 
this state of things existed, we at present know nothing ; and in 
judging of their principles of action by what we witness in these 
days, we are at a loss to conceive under what circumstances they 
could have exerted an influence in distant countries, of the nature 
here described. he spirit of foreign conquest does not appear to 
have distinguished their character; and zeal for the conversion of 
others to their own religious faith, seems to be incompatible with 
their tenets. We may, however, be deceived by forming our opini- 
on from the contemplation of modern India, and should recollect 
that previously to the Mahometan irruptions into the upper provinces, 
which first took place about the year 1000, and until the progressive 
subjugation of the country by Persians and Moghuls, there existed 
several powerful and opulent Hindii states, of whose maritime re- 
Jations we are entirely ignorant at present, and can only cherish the 
hope of future discoveries, ftom the laudable spirit of research that 
pervades and does so much honour to our Indian establishments. ’ 

That the remains of superstition and other traces of Hindu 
occupancy should now be less frequently discernible in Swmnatra, 
than in Java or Bali (where the practice of the wife’s burning 
on the pile of her husband, and other peculiar customs still sub- 
sist), may be the consequence of the earlier and more general 
prevalence of the Mahometan religion in the former island ; or, 
it may be fair to conclude, as well from the number of idols 
found in the latter, as from the Sanscrit terms abounding in the 
court language of Java, that it, rather than Svna/ra, may have 
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been the principal seat of these Hindi colonial possessions. To 
this supposition, a strong colour is given by the ancient, though 
fabulous history, of which we find a translation in the Transace 
tions of the Batavian Society. The genealogy of the sovereigns 
of Java is there deduced from Batara Wisnu, (Avatara V ishnu), 
who was their first king of the race of dewas, as distinguished 
from that of mere men. ‘That by the former of these we should 
understand the Hindu rulers of the island, who may have been 

brahmans, and by the latter, the native princes of the country, 
will not be thought an improbable conjecture ; and may serve to 
explain a distinction, not otherwise reconcileable to common 
sense. We may further observe, that this mixture of mytholo- 
gy with history, being highly favourable to the composition of 
romances, not only the Juvans but the M: alays also, notwith- 
standing their Maliometan prejudices, have been fonder of lay- 

ing the scenes of their adventures amongst the Dewas and Lak. 
shahas, than amongst the malerkat and jin (angels and demons) 
of their more recent superstition. 

The most singular circumstance connected with this *>quiry, 
is the fact, that the Sanscrit language, unmixed with any modern 
dialect of which it is a part, and apparently in a state of original 
purity, forms an integral part of the Malay. The history ‘of a 
revolution, which imparted to these distant barbarians the lan- 
guage and religion of India, is necessarily involved in great ob- 
scurity ; ; yet we think such lights may be thrown upon the sub- 
ject as will enable us to form a rational theory, sufficient to ac 
count for so extraordinary a fact, without violating probability, 
or the known habits and manners of the people concerned, 

We shall here beg leave to quote an opinion which we offered 
on this subject, in our review of Dr Leyden’s essay on the lite- 

rature of Hindu-Chinese nations. ‘The words in which our 
sentiments were delivered, were as follow: * ‘The people of Java, 
(or the Isle of Barley, * as we think Ptolemy calls it, and as 
the word really signifies in Sanscrit), by a connexion of com- 
merce or conquest with Hindus stan, and by the adoption of its 
religion, early acquired gentler propénsities ; and by their victo- 
ries s and traffic in the islands to the eastward, disseminated, in 
unequal portions, a tincture of civilization and of the arts.’ 

The Malay language appears to us to have received its influx 
of Sanscrit words from the Javanese; and along with it, as might 
be expected, a great portion of words purely Javanese. ‘The 

* One is at a loss to know, why Java should be called the Isle of 
Barley ; for the grain is unknown to the Javanese, and will not grow 
in any part of the Island, except in a few cold and mountainous tracts 
where it has been cultivated through the curiosity of afew Europeans. 
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fact, we think, can be fully proved by a comparative view of ‘the 
manners and language of the two nations, which we now pro- 
pose giving. —We shall begin by offering a short view of the 
state of society among the Javanese. 

‘The great Island of Java, as alres ady observed, is a country of 
extraordinary fertility, and highly populous. The people through- 
aut, speak the same ‘language, and have the same manners, ha- 
bits, and customs. History and tradition relate, that they were 
once united under one sovereign; a fact, which, without any 
historical aid, the present state of their manners and institutions, 
and the internal evidence of their language, would rene entitle 
us to suppose. ‘The form of government among the Javanese is 
despotic, and answers indeed to the most abstract idea of unlimit- 
ei, uncontrouled power. ‘Lhe wiil of a Javanese priuce is literal- 
ly law; and there exists neither civil nor religious institutions to 
oppose a barrier to it. Among the people, there are no heredita- 
ry ranks or distinctions ;—the monarch’s su ile, may raise the 
humbiest peasant to the first rank in the empire, and his frown 

can level the highest with the meanest of the people. He is heir 
to all his subjects; and the land in particular, is his exclusive pro- 
perty. Whatever doubts may be raised as to the extent or exist- 
ence of this royal prerogative, in other parts of the East, there 
can be no question with regard to it in Java. Large tracts of 
territory, are familiarly given one day, and resumed the next ; 
and neither grant nor occupation can give a subject the remotest 
claim to a permanent property. Portions of land are given in 
piace of salaries to the officers of Government, which are resum- 
ed at pleasure. So fluctuating, indeed, is the possession of such 
gifts, that hardly, in any instance, are lands at present held by the 
heirs of those who occupied them SO years ago. 

When a subject comes into the presence of his prince, he as- 
sumes the most abject position, rather crawling than walking, 
both in approaching and withdrawing. * Instead of s showing, as 
with us, his respect by the decency of his attire, however high his 
rank, he anxiously displ: tys the relative meanness of his condi- 
tion, by appearing in a state of half: naked raggedness. His lan= 
guage corresponds with his dress. He speaks to his monarch 
with an awe and reverence approaching to adoration ; and, far 
from recommending himself by the elegance or propriety of his 
discourse, his language is that of an ignorant and abject slave, who 
not unfrequently | mimics some barbarous and provincial idiom, 
to express more emphatically the immeasurable inequality of his 


* In these parts of the world, to sit, and not to st and, is the pos- 
ture of respect. An inferior never presumes to stand in presence of 
a person of higher rank. 
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condition. Though there exists no hereditary rank, which would 
in fact be incompatible with the unbounded prerogatives of the 
rince, yet the Javanese are not without their titles of nobility, 
1ese are conferred during pleasure ; but, notwithstanding, car. 
ry with them extraordinary privileges,—in other words, extensive 
power to do mischief. In proportion to their degree, they com- 
mand the obedience and veneration of the superstitious people, 
who consider them as so many emanations of the omnipotence of 
royalty, and venerate them accordingly. 

The people and the privileged orders, thus placed at a wide 
interval from each other, divide the community into two distinct 
classes ; and so marked and inveterate is this humiliating dis- 
tinction, that it has affected the genius of the Javanese language 
toa degree, which, without the most positive testimony, we should 
have thought incredible. The privileged individuals, literally 
speak one tongue, and the plebeian another. ‘These are in fact 
so different, that they may be called two distinct languages; and 
are certainly much more unlike than any two dialects of the same 
European tongue. The man of rank would think himself de- 
graded by using the language of the inferior classes; and it would 
be a dangerous presumption in the latter, to assume the language 
appropriated to his masters. This extraordinary fact is exem- 
plified in the following specimens of the Javanese language. 


English. Languageof Languageof| English. Languageof Languageof 
the Vulgar. the Nobles. the Vulgar. the Nobles. 
Sun Siryo Srangéngé | Who? Séntan Sopo 
Wulan = Who ingkang Sén 

Moon }sigj Rambilan | with = Sli Kiroh 
Man Tiyang Huwong | From Taking Tako 
Woman = éstri Widow I Kilo aku 
Aman  Jalir Lianag Thou Sampéyan Kowé 
Tree Kajang Kayu One Satgunggil Si'ji’ 
River Lépen Kali’ Twe Kaleh Lure 
Hill Raddi’ Guning Three Tigo Tilu 
Fire Bromo = Gann’ Four Sakawin Papat 
Water Toyo Banyu Five Gingsil Limo 
Buffalo Méaisu Kébu Go Késak Lungo 
Cow Limbi Sapi Run Malajang Malayu 
Horse Kapil Jaran Catch Chapang Chakal 

But the distinction here stated, though the most general, is 
not the only one which obtains. The distinction of language is 
still more nicely adapted to the different gradations of rank; and, 
with regard to the sovereign in particular, in a variety of ine 
stances, he makes use of one language, and is spoken to in 
another, both exclusively appropriated to himself. 

The Javanese language, besides these strange effects produced 
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upon it by the constitution of society, carries with it the marks 
of a copiousness flowing from other sources, probably from the 
union of many dialects in one, and apparently a long cultiva- 
tion, affording strong presumption of conthondiiiy antiquity. 
The spoken language of the vulgar and of the chiefs both a- 
bound in synonymes; and there are innumerable others, which 
belong exclusively to the written language, or occur in dis- 
course only in the combinations which are used to form the 
names of distinguished persons or places. Such a peculiarity 
is, we imagine, conclusive of the antiquity of the language ; 
and its existence may fairly be adduced as a proof that the Ja- 
vanese have long emerged from \that infant stage of society in 
which the wants are few, the ideas circumscribed, and the lan- 
guage meagre and scanty. Words of this class are denomi« 
natel Kawi, meaning, what is scarce, or not known to many. 
Though these be appropriated to the written language, yet that 
by no means consists exclusively of Kawi words; for every de- 
scription of dialect, without exception, is occasionally admitted ; 
and it therefore follows, that, in many respects, the written lan- 
guage of Java is one of the most copious in the world. We 
shall beg leave to offer a specimen. 

* The Sun, which is expressed by the words Siryo and Srangéngé, 
inthe two spoken dialects, is known, in Kawi, by all these addi« 
tional appellations—Harko, Bagaspati, Rawi, Bardongopati, Dé- 
wangkoro, Radatiyo, Baskoro, Sarréngono.—In the same way, King 
or Sovereign, which in the ordinary noble and plebeian languages 
is rendered by Rati and Nalindro, branches into Norondto, Noto, 
Sribopati, Narpati, Ratong, Rojo, Rajong, PrahG, Norddipo, Narpd, 
Déwaji— Woman, usually called Estri and Wadon, becomes Wani- 
dyd, Singratro, Diyah, Déwi, Wanito, Sigi, Sori, Prameswari, San- 
girum, Sangsinom, Galuh, Sagingrum.—Man, Tiijang—Huwong, 
becomes Manitso, Jalmo, Jalmi—Hill, Radi—Giiniing, becomes 
Pirméto, Cholé, Giri, Ngaldok6, Hémawan, éndrd.—Land, Siti— 
Limah, becomes Pirtolo, Partimi, Kérmd, Biwdno, Bimtdlo, Bimi.’ 

From all these circumstances, we think it may be fairly in- 
ferred, that the Javanese are a people of no inconsiderable an- 
tiquity, and who had made a progress in the arts of social life 
far beyond that of all their rude and savage neighbours, whose 
language, manners and institutions, afford no such marks of an- 
tiquity. From the bare existence of such an improved and con- 
sequently powerful community, surrounded by such barbarous 
neighbours, we should be warranted in concluding, that it would 
be easy to trace its influence in the language and institutions of 
its inferiors. We think it demonstrable, accordingly, that it is 
through this channel that the Malays have received almost all 
that distinguishes them from savages. ‘The affinity of the two 
lmguages, at any rate, is quite indisputable; as may be perceived 
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at once from the following short selection from words which are 
common to both tongues. 
Ditang { In Javanese signifies In Malay 
u ome Come 
Datu Priest Nobleman 
aM t Breast Breast 
Diarat Dry land Dry land 
Daging A merchant A stranger, a merchant 
Dimang A steward, or superin- A governor 
tendant 
Barat Wind West 
Wayang A shadow, deception, Theatrical exhibition 
a puppet 
mai Like, as A simile 
undaing A public order, a pro- Laws, statutes 
clamation 
Héstri, éstri A woman Wife 
Pitro or Pitra A son A prince, or king’s son 
Pitang Dark Evening, or dusk of evening, 
upas Poison A poisonous juice, extracted 
from certain vegetables 
Bangat Very, exceedingly Sudden, hasty 
Mankat To go To die 
Rojo, Raja King(generallyapplied King. It is the only word in 
to foreign princes ) Malay to express a sove- 
reign prince; while we can 
enumerate more than ten 
in Javanese. 
Manku bimi A title of one of the Vizier 
king’s sons or bro- 
thers 
ee A follower An officer, warrior, lord 
Pangawa A companion 
Hulu First Source, handle 
Hilubalang Title ofa military officer A champion 
Pangéran Atitle usuallyconferred The title of certain feudal 
only upon the sons or chiefs in Java and the 
brothers of the reign- southern parts of Suma- 
ing prince. tra. 

The words which in this way are commun to both languages, 
are extremely numerous ; but it is of more consequence to ob- 
serve that the Malay, if deprived of their aid, would be re- 
duced to the meagre jargon of savages; while in the Javane, 
(such is its extraordinary copiousness), the loss would hardly be 
perceived. From this fact alone, it is impossible not to conclude, 
that the poorer language borrowed from the richer and more 
cultivated one. 1 
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The influence of Javanese manners and customs upon the 
Malays, is also very discoverable; and their political institutions, 
in particular, seem borrowed from Java. A monarchical and: 
despotic government seems, everywhere out of Europe, the na- 
tural condition of all powerful and numerous societies—and a 
sort of republican federation that of all weak and absolutely sa- 
vage communities. But the Malays, though divided into a num- 
ber of petty communities, and still leading a roving and predato- 
ty life, have established a monarchical and despotic government. 
In such circumstances, it is difficult not to conclude that this sin- 
gularity must have had its origin in a connexion with some power- 
ful foreign state; and the striking similarity of the form of go- 
yvernment among the Malays and Javanese, will lead us at once 
to refer this connexion to Java. In both governments, the 
prince is absolute ; he is accosted and approached in the same 
reverential manner, ‘The very words of the language in which 
he is addressed, are generally the sane ; the names of his offi- 
cers, and the nature of their office are alike ; and all those par- 
ticulars, which are most singular in the description, are carried 
to a degree of extravagance by the Javanese, which leaves us lit- 
tle room to doubt but that the Malays are their imitators. 

On the proofs which the history or tradition of the people 
give of this connexion, it will be expected that we should offer 
some observations; but to the historical records of such a peo- 
ple, it would be ridiculous to refer with any confidence. At the 
same time, it may be observed, that the Javanese annals give 
accounts of political relations having subsisted between the states 
of Pajagarin and Mojopahit in Java, with those of Menangka- 
bau, Singapura, and Palémbang in Sumatra, and with Saka- 
dana and Banjar in Borneo; and the fact seems confirmed by 
the present condition of several of the neighbouring islands, 
where at this day the written language, as well as the language 
of the court, are Javanese; though the indigenous dialect of 
these Islanders be entirely different. This observation applies to 
Madura, Bali, Sumbawa, and Lombok, which once constitut- 
ed part of the dominions of the princes of Mojopahit. 

The literature, not only of these countries, but the whole of 
Malay literature, is borrowed from that of Java; and in fact is 
made up of translations or rather paraphrases from the Javanese. 
Among the Malays there are not perhaps a dozen original com- 
positions ; and of performanees borrowed from other than Java- 
hese sources, they have only a few tracts of Mahomedan instruc 
tion, and some inconsiderable translations from the Kalinga. E- 
very learned Malay, on being interrogated respecting the source of 
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his national literature, points at once to Java. From the inter. 
nal evidence of the writings themselves, indecd, their Javanese 
origin is incontestably proved. Every one of them may be traced 
at once to its Javanese original, and identified by an entire agree. 
ment in the title of the performance, the subject, the names of 
the agents, and the scenes of action, which are uniformly laid 
in Java. In performances of this description too, many Java. 
nese words occur, which are not yet naturalized in the common 
Malay, and are understood only by professed scholars, and not 
always by them. In illustration of this remark, we may ob- 
serve, that the romances so well known in Malay literature un- 
der the appellation of Pangi, are paraphrases of the same per- 
formances in Javanese, such as Pangi Haimeh- Joy, (obtaining 
victory); Prabii Joyd-boyo, (the prince surmounting difficul- 
ties); Klono Joyo Kusumo, (adventures of the conqueror of 
women)—literally of flowers, a flower being a figurstive expres- 
sion in Javanese for the faw sex. Joyo Hasmoro, (conquering 
in love). Besides the romances called Pangi, many others, which 
it would be tedious to enumerate, are from the same source. 
The very title of such performances, in Javanese always signifi- 
cant, and in Malay generally incapable of translation, is suff 
cient to determine their origin. ‘The paraphrase of the Rama- 
yana, of which Mr M. has given translations, is copied from Ja- 
vanese; and the original, so unlike the Sanscrit poem, but so 
entirely the same with the Malay, is now in the possession of the 
writer of this article. 

The style of these romances, fer such they are, and their 
merit as literary performances, are as equal as the subjects are 
similar. Intruth, nothing can be more mean and puerile than 
the literary efforts of the oppressed and slavish inhabitants of 
these regions. We must, for our own part, candidly avow, 
that after the perusal of many volumes, we have never met with 
one sentiment which could be praised for tenderness, elegance, 
or sublimity ; or even with a passage which a scholar, anxious 
to be pleased with his favourite pursuits, would dare to commend. 

Such appears to us to have been the extent of the influence 
of the Javanese upon the Malay language, that not only the 
words of the former have been abundantly transfused into the 
latter, but that the very genius and grammatical idiom of the 
Javanese seems to have been borrowed in the written Malay. 
This assertion it is necessary to explain. ‘The oral Malay is 
uncommonly:simple in its structure, and does not deal in those 
artificial modes of expression which are common in the written 
language, and occasionally in the mouths of scholars. ‘The dif 
ference in the two, arises from the use, in the written tongue, 
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of certain inseparable particles, which give a force and precision 
to it, unknown to the oral language. It is remarkable, that these 
particles, with similar applications, are found in the Javanese ; 
where they prevail alike in the oral as in the written speech. 

When we advert to this circumstance—to the evident source 
of Malay literature—to the abundant transfusion of the words of 
one language into the other—to the borrowed manners and in- 
stitutions of the Malays :—when we take into the account, that 
no evidence exists, that the Malays had an alphabet of their 
own before their conversion to Saahossedlindes, and the conse- 
quent probability, that their written compositions were in the 
character of a language which is proved to have exerted so pow- 
erful an influence,—we must think that there is every ground 
for concluding, that the written Malay language, bearing so 
close a resemblance to the Javanese, would be called by the 
same name, to distinguish it from the ordinary speech, which 
has not the sane remarkable affinity. This appears to us to af- 
ford a full and satisfactory interpretation of the hitherto inexpli- 
cable term Bahasa Jawi. 

Having produced, what appears sufficient proof of the influ- 
ence of the Javanese language upon the Malay, it will hardly be 
necessary to remark. that we conceive it must have been through 
the channel of the former, that the latter received its influx of 
Sanscrit words. This, however, by no means implies, that the 
Malay might not, like the Javanese, have received some portion 
of Sanscrit from the pure stream of that language. How words 
of the sacred language of India have been introduced into the 
Javanese itself, is a question, which requires a discussion more 
ample than our limits will now permit us to undertake.—A word 
or two, however, must be said on the subject. 

That the Javanese once professed the Hindi religion, under 
some form or other, is a matter placed beyond the reach of 
doubt, by many tacts. Besides the proofs afforded by their lan- 
guage; the relicts of Hindu religion still adhering to them in 
their imperfect conversion to hctatiaiies the traditions 
which exist respecting their ancient belief; the temples and idols 
peculiar to the Hindu superstition ; with inscriptions in the sa- 
cred languages of the professors of that faith,—all tend to con- 
firm this important fact. 

Of the reliques of Hindu opinions and customs among the 
Javanese, many instances might be mentioned; but we shall con- 
tent ourselves with a few.—The strange ceremonies practised in 
India, on the appearance of an eclipse, to frighten the d:mon 
who is supposed to attempt the destruction of the luminary, are 
dill practised in Java; and oe scarcely less noise and enthu- 
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siasm, than in the country where that singular ceremony origi. 
nated. The demon, and the eclipse, are also known by their 
Indian names, and by no other. The penances and austerities 
of the Hindu ritual are still occasionally practised by the Java. 
nese; and their virtue in conferring supernatural power over 
gods, men, and the elements, religiously believed in. By all 
connected with the royal blood, and by them only, the flesh of 
the cow is most religiously abstained from. One would be in- 
clined to suspect from this, that the throne of Java had once been 
occupied by a Hindu dynasty; yet, it might have had its origin 
in the piety of some prince, willing to recommend himself to his 
spiritual guides, by a compliance with their prejudices,—a com- 
pliance not easily obtained from the people; who, in point of 
diet, are most indiscriminate and voracious ;—seldom observing 
any regular meals ;—and though professing Mahomedanism, in 
dulging freely in intoxicating liquors, even at their religious 
festivals. 

On the other hand, that attention to personal cleanliness, 
which distinguishes the Hindus from every other people of A- 
sia, is unknown to the Javanese; who, on the contrary, are re- 
markable for their filthiness and inattention to their persons, 
Not less at variance with Hindu manners, is the behaviour of 
the Javanese to their females. They are as little attentive to their 
chastity, as can well be conceived ; and perhaps there is no peo 
ple in the world, among whom a greater dissolution of morals 
prevails in this respect, than among them. Even with the Su 
matrans and Malays, they form in this particular a striking con- 
trast. There is little room to believe, that the institution of casts 
ever prevailed among the Javanese. That institution, which de- 
fines and ascertains the privileges of various classes of the com- 
munity, had it obtained among the Javanese, must, we pre 
sume, have proved some barrier to despotism ; and under its 
existence, the rights of property and person must have been 
better established and protected, than we find them tobe. Nei- 
ther do we imagine, that the Mahomedan religion could have 
been propagated by the slender means under which it is known 
to have succeeded, had a powerful priesthood existed, interested 
in checking the rise of another superstition, so inimical to their 
power and pretensions. 

When the present race of Javanese are interrogated respect- 
ing the nature of their religious belief, before their conversion 
to Mahomedanism, they uniformly say that they practised the 
rites of Budh (Agomo Budo). They are too ignorant to be able 
to give any detail of these rites or tenets; but a few particulars 
have been handed down by tradition ;—such as, that they wor- 
shipped images; burnt, or committed to water, the bodies ol 
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their dead, instead of burying them; and that widows occasion- 
ally burnt themselves on the funeral-piles of their husbands. * 

hough there be every probability that the prevailing religion 
of Java, was Budhism; yet, the temples, images, and inscrip- 
tions, which are found in various parts of the island, afford suf- 
ficient evidence, that the Brahminical doctrines had also obtain- 
ed a footing. As this subject is in a great measure new, we 
shall not hesitate to lay before our readers, an extract of a let- 
ter lately addressed to us from the spot; which, though not 
written by a person critically versed in Hindu literature, will yet 
serve to convey some interesting intelligence on a subject of much 
curiosity. 

‘ Hindu images, temples, and inscriptions,’ observes our corres- 
pondent, ‘are scattered over various parts of the island; but the 
most extensive remains are those at Borong Budor (the place of 
many idols) in the district of Cadoe, Brambanan in that of Mata- 
ram, and Blambangan, situated in the straits of Bali. I have seen 
the ruins of Brambanan only, and will confine my account to these. 
Brambanan (vulgarly called by Europeans Brambana) is at no great 
distance from the centre of the island, and lies at the northern foot 
of a range of mountains running east and west to a great extent, 
and called by the Javanese, from their position, the Mountains of 
the South. Opposite to Brambanan lies a much loftier range of 
mountains, running in a direction from south to north, to near the 
latter coast of the island. + 

‘ When I visited Brambanan, I was accompanied by a Brahman of 
Bengal, who, though not possessed of much learning, necessarily 


* A few idolaters are still found in the mountains to the east end 
of Java. And in the neighbouring island of Bali, the religion of 
Budh, though there be a few Mahomedans on the coast, is the pre- 
vailing one. 

+ We are informed, that one of these is a volcano, and that the 
whole range is of extraordinary fertility, being covered with the rich- 
est cultivation to two-thirds of their height. ‘lhe thermometer, as the 
traveller gradually’ascends, sinks from 85°, the ordinary heat of the 
plain, to near 50°, at the summit of the mountains. The heat in the 
day-time, in the highest parts that are cultivated, is from 60° to 65°; 
at night it is as low as 54°. Here the soil is fertile ; and the clouds 
which constantly overhang the tops of the mountains, afford a never- 
failing supply of water. All the productions of Europe, hardly one 
of which will thrive below, are here cultivated with success. Nothing 
can exceed the surprise and delight of an European when he first 
visits this charming region. He feels as if transported by a few hours 
travel to his native country. These hills produce considerable quan- 
tities of wheat, and potatoes of most excellent quality, and in great 
abundance ; and even oats and barley have been tried with success, 
us have some of the European fruits. 
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proved an useful guide to one so little acquainted with Hindu mytho. 
logy as myseli. Some Javanese also attended to point out the ruins, 
of whose presence I availed myself to procure such local and tradi. 
tional intelligence as the subject afforded. The area occupied by 
the ruins of all descriptions does net seem to be less than ten miles, 
Over this surface there are scattered, at various distances, the ruins 
of several temples : but the most remarkable remains are the Chandj 
séwii, or thousand temples, so called from their great numbers, but 
not because they amount precisely to so many. ‘lhe thousand tem. 
ples constitute a square group of buildings, each side of which seem. 
ed to measure about two hundred and fifty paces. In the centre of 
the square was one large and lofty temple, which was surrounded, 
at equal distances, by three square rows of smaller ones, each row 
but a few feet distant from the other. At each of the four cardinal 
points, where once appeared to have been gates, there were two gi- 
gantic statues, as porters of the temples. ‘lhe Javanese called these 
Gopolo, which, in the language of India, I am told, means a cow. 
herd, and is one of the names of the god Krishna. Each of these had 
a mace in his hand; and a huge snake twisted itself round his body. 

‘ In the large temple we found no images; on the outside, figures 
of pious Brahmans, easily recognized by the sacerdotal thread, were 
carved in great numbers. The inside was ornamented with the Hindu 
conch, vases of Ganges water, and flowers of the lotos, very well 
executed. In this temple it was plain there had been several ima- 
ges, as the pedestals on which they had stood still remained. In 
several of the small temples there were still some images, though 
most of them had been pillaged; and it was indeed evident, that 
every temple had been either the fane of a god, or the shrine of 
a devotee. In one of them was the complete figure of a Brahmin 
in a posture of devotion, so well executed, and calling so forcibly 
to the remembrance of my Hindu companion his native country, 
that he did not hesitate, with much reverence, to make the custom- 
ary obeisance to it. 

‘ Among the other ruins there is a group of large temples, oc- 
cupying a space of no: determinate figure. One of these still con- 
tains av entire hgure of Bawani,—and another, one of Ganesa. At 
some distance from this, there is another ruin, which has more the 
appearance of a dwelling-house than a temple. It is of a long shape; 
consists of two stories; has several windows; and is divided into 
three apartments. On this building there are sculptured many Hin 
du figures in relief, of much larger size, and better workmanship, 
than those of any of the other ruins. 

‘ About the distance of a mile and a half from the thousand temples, 
there are the ruins of a group of buildings, of a similar description 
with these, though in a state of much greater dilapidation. Close by 
them is an oblong square slab of granite, about seven feet long and 
three feet broad. ‘the whole of one face of this stone is covered 
with an inscription, the character of which appeared distinct and 
entire, except in one place, where a large splinter has been brokea 
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off the face of the stone, which was itself broken in two. The cha- 
racter is evidently the common Devanagari; and my Hindu guide, 
though but an indifferent scholar, could read several parts of it. 
From his account, I have reason to believe that the inscription 
contains no historic information of importance. He. described it ‘as 
containing some legend relative to Arjun, one of the heroes of the 
Mahabarut. 

‘I inquired in the neighbourhood for more inscriptions of the same 
kind, and was referred to a village near at hand. Here I discovered 
part of a stone, containing an inscription, about a foot and a half 
square ; but the characters were far more defaced than those of the 
last, nor could my Brahman even determine the character in which 
it was written. 

‘ Having viewed all that was to be seen of the Hindu ruins, J a- 
scended the range of mountains close by, and after travelling about 
three miles, reached the ruins of a Javanese craton, (or palace), ap- 
parently connected with the religious ruins below. Like these, it 
had been built of hewn granite, and the stones cut and fashioned in 
asimilar style. In the ruins of the palaces of Mataram, Pleret, and 
Carto Suro, which L have seen, nothing of this kiad of architecture 
is observable. ‘These consisted of brick and mortar ; and though 
comparatively modern, are already in a state of great dilapidation. 
The Javanese ascribe the building of the palace whose ruins I now 
visited, to a prince whom they call Boko, but of whase history they 
are unable to give any account whatever. It is worthy of remark, 
that the plan of this palace, as well as that of every other ruinous 
one in the island, is exactly similar'to that of the modern palaces of 
the Javanese princes, which are very peculiar, and adapted to the 
strange ceremonials of a Javanese court. ‘lhe accomplishment of 
such undertakings as the buildings now mentioned, surely does not 
belong to a barbarous people. Without the persevering application 
of both labour and art, works of such magnitude could never have 
been brought to a successful termination ; and we are therefore fully 
warranted in ascribing power, wealth, and skill in no ordinary de« 
gree, to the people among whom they were accomplished, We find 
that the stones, all of hewn granite, are admirably well cut and po- 
lished, and laid upon each other with great skill and nicety. No 
mortar has been made use of; but instead of it, the lower side of 
each stone has a prominence which fits accurately into a groove in 
the upper surface of the one underneath it, by which contrivance the 
stones are accurately preserved in their situations. ‘The roofs of 
the temples are all, like the rest of the building, of hewn granite ; 
and it is in the construction of these that the greatest skill has been 
displayed. From the excellence of the workmanship, these. build- 
ings would appear, at first sight, calculated for long duration ; but 
lam convinced that, from their present state of dilapidation, we 
cannot safely argue for them any extraordinary antiquity ; fer, such 
is the rapidity and vigour of vegetation in these climates, that, in ng 
long course of years, large trees are found to grow up, and insinuat- 
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ing their roots and branches into the walls, contribute to bring ona 
rapid decay in the firmest buildings, when they are neglected. Such 
a process as this was evident in all the temples of Brambanan ; nor 
was there any thing in the nature of the buildings calculated to re. 
sist this species of dilapidation. Every thing regarding the origin 
of the buildings at Brambanan is wrapt in great obscurity. ‘he 
fabulous accounts of the Javanese ascribe them to a person celebrat- 
ed in their romances, whom they name the Banding ; whose magic 
skill is said to have created them ina single night. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon these puerilities. 

* While musing among the ruins upon this subject, and making 
my inquiries among the people of the neighbourhood, an old man, 
struck with the earnestness of my manner, addressed me, and said 
that in his possession was a manuscript which gave an account of 
all those things which so deeply excited my curiosity. I requested 
him to bring it, which he did without hesitation, So well aware of 
the usual nature of these performances, I was not over sanguine in 
my expectations of receiving that satisfaction which the old: man 
promised me. The manuscript, however, proved an acquisition of 
more value than [ could reasonably have expected, It was a chro. 
nological table of some important events in Javanese history; the 
accuracy of some of which being maiter of netoriety, would seem to 
induce a belief that the aate ascribed to others was not asserted with- 
out foundation, ‘Uhe date of the building of the thousand temples 
is here stated to be 1188 of the Javanese era. * The moderate anti- 
quity of this date, which, hewever, appears sufficiently distant to ac. 
count for the present state of ruin in which we find the temples, is 
favourable to the accuracy cf the chrenelogy, The old man could 
give no account of the history of his manuscript. It had been trans- 
mitted, he said, to him, from his futher and grandfather; and farther 
he could tell nothing about it. After much inquiry among the na- 
tives, I have been able to discover no similar performance ; but ima- 
gine, notwithstanding, that some more bulky work, of which this is 
an abstract, must exist. 

‘ There are one or two curious particulars connected with Bramba- 
nan, which I must not omit to mention.—Of these the most remark- 
able is the name of the place itself, which appears to me strik- 
ingly illustrative of the history of the ruins. A Brahman, in Java- 
nese, is called Bromono, It is a rule ef Javanese grammar, that, 
by affixing to names the particle an, a noun is formed, express 
ing the house or possession of an individual, or the particular resi- 
dence or quarter of a people. Thus, we have from Prangwedono, 
Prangwedanan, the house, and also the possession, of the Prince 
Prangwedono ;—trom Sisiinan, Susunanan, the territories of the Em- 
peror 3—from Chino, Chinan or Pachinan, the quarter of the Chinese. 
It is in this manner that the word Brambanan is formed from Bromo- 
mo, except the letter 6, which seems inserted to obviate the hiatus 


* The present year, 1813, is the 1710 cf the Javanese, 
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that would otherwise result from the number of vowels, and which is 
a common practice with the Javanese. The real meaning of Pram- 
banan, or Brambunan, for they are indifferently written, seems then to 
be the place of Brahmans; a distinction which it seems to me would 
not have been made, had Brahmans and their religion been universal 
over the island. Another obscrvation of consequence is, that be- 
sides the remains of the temples, there are others of a different de- 
scription, such as mounds of earth, heaps of stones, and the rubbish 
of buildings, which would seem to indicate that Brambanan had once 
been the site of no inconsjderable city. The extent of the ruins. 
and the art displayed in the buildings, so much superior to that of 
the present race of inhabitants, are calculated to excite many re- 
flections. 

‘ If the period of these buildings be not very remote, while yet 
the art by which they were constructed has been long lyst, the most 
natural supposition is that they were executed by foreign artists, or 
by a few natives instructed by these for this particular purpose. 
The artists we may suppose to have accompanied a considerable colony 
of Hindus, who, receiving the protection of some powerful and su- 
perstitious native prince, were enabled, by his aid, to accomplish so 
considerable an undertaking. It seems also not unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that buildings of such extent were the work of time, and not 
of a single effort. ‘The success and establishment of the first adven- 
turers, would pave the way for others; and, by time, and long esta- 
blished influence, they might in the end be enabled to accowplish 
uadertakings of great saa. 

* That the Javanese are indebted to the Hindus for many improve- 
ments, appears evident from a Variety of tacts. At Brambanan there 
isa singular illustration of it. The neighbourhood, to the extent of 
20 miles, is cultivated with cotton, which is here produced in greater 
sbindance, and of better quality than in any other part of the island. 
In faet, the village of Brambanan is the first, and indeed almost the 
only inart in the island for this valuable commodity. The plant is 
the same annual shrub cultivated in India; and it is remarkable that, 
notwithstanding the usual copiousness of the Javanese language, the 
Indian name (Kapas) is the only one known to it in this instance. 
There seems no doubt, therefore, that the Javanese were indebted to 
the founders of Brambanan for this commodity, and probably for the 
useful art to which an acquaintance with the plant must have given 
rise. ? 

The early civilization of the Javanese appears to us strongly 
illustrated by their possession of an era, and a methodical divi- 
sion of time. ‘The present year is the one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fortieth of the Javanese era (Sangkolo.) From what 
itis calculated, we have not been able to ascertain; but it seems 
probable that it is of Indian origin, now perhaps a good deal 
altered by the adoption of the Mahomedan or lunar, instead of 
the solar year. ‘This supposition gains strength from our know. 
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ledge of the existence of the Hindu names for the days of the 
week, which, though obsolete, are universally known to the learn- 
ed Javanese. It is a remarkable circumstance, and a proof of 
their imperfect conversion, that the Javanese are the only Ma- 
homedans who have not adopted the era of the flight of Maho- 
med, considered among the professors of Islam as an indispen- 
sable article of their faith. The era of Javanese story, of which 
the chronology is tolerably ascertained, goes at least 600 years 
back. The present Susiinan or Emperor of Java, who passed 
for the lineal descendant of the first monarch, is the 56th of hu. 
man birth who bas sat on the throne. Allowing 20 years for each 
reign, the aggregate would be 1120 years, a period more than suf- 
ficient to account for the advances they have made in civilization, 
Previous to the reign of that dynasty, was the reign of their 
Gods or Dewatas, among whom one is not a little surprised to 
see at the first glance the Patriarch Adam followed by his son 
Seth. In the same list we meet the persons of the Hindu triad; 
and following those, certain personages whom we inay conjecture 
to have been the deities worshipped by the Javanese before they 
embraced either the Mahomedan or Hindu religions. From all 
this, what can be inferred but the gross ignorance and credulity 
of the people, and the excessive veneration with which they 
view royalty? ‘They are incapable of comprehending any being 
greater than a king; and accordingly place the gods, priests, 
and patriarchs of all the religions they have successively profess- 
ed, confusedly in the list of their sovereigns. 

Upon the whole, we are, for our own part, inclined to the opi- 
nion, that the Hindi religion was not introduced into Java by 
conquest, but by the slow and gradual progress of conversion; 
that it never was the universal religion of the people ; and that, 
even in those situations where it did prevail, it was not establish 
ed under those peculiar fornis, and did not give rise to those ci- 
vil institutions which attend it in India. The probability, upon 
the whole, we think, is, that previous to their late conversion, 
they generally professed the religion of Budh, but had among 
them at the same time seminaries or colleges of Brahmans; a 
combination which we now know to exist in several other coun 
tries. Colleges of Brahmans at this day exist in countries of 
which Budlisin is the national religion; and Brahmans are there 
held in high repute for their superior learning and attainments. 
Lhis fact is vouched, with regard to Ava, by Col. Symes ; and we 
have the verbai testimony of natives to the same effect, with re 
spect to Siam. 

The nature of the Sanscrit words which have been introduc 
ed into the East-insular tongues, and their extraordinary purity, 
are facts of the utmost importance in this inquiry, and tend ma 
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terially to clear up the obscurity in which the subject is otherwise 
involved. We cannot agree with Mr Marsden, that the subju- 

ation of these countries by some ancient Hindu power is to be 
inferred from these facts. That the Sanscrit has not been intro- 
duced into these languages through the channel of any living In- 
dian dialect, but from the pure fountain of that tongue itself, 
seems clearly established. But then, if we adopt Mr Marsden’s 
conclusion, we must suppose the language of his Hindu con- 
querors to have been pure Sanscrit. Now, such is the antiquity 
of this language, that neither history nor tradition have preserv- 
ed any account of a people of whom it was the living tongue. 
To adopt the notion of conquest, would therefore He to place the 
date of the intercourse between India and the Eastern Islands 
beyond the reach of history and probability, —to ascribe the con- 
quest to a people whose very existence cannot be proved. Con- 
sidering all these circumstances, therefore, and not forgetting 
that the doctrines of Brahma are radically averse to conquest, 
we shall find it much more easy to account for the introduction 
of Indian manners, by ascribing it to the slow and gradual ef- 
fects of religious conversion, and the influence of a civilized and 
crafty priesthood, who had it in their power to recommend them- 
selves, by conferring the benefit of arts and improvements upon 
an ignorant, simple, and credulous people. 

Supposing, then, that a foreign priesthood had introduced 
the sacred language of India with the religion and arts of that 
country, it may be asked how that sacred language happens 
not to be mixed with the native dialect of the people who intro- 
duced it? The answer, we conceive, is not difficult. The first 
ste» to be taken by foreign missionaries on their arrival among a 
rude people, whom they designed to instruct or overawe, would 
be, not to teach them their own ordinary language, but to acquire 
theirs. ‘Their own common dialect, in which neither science nor 
religious instruction is ever conveyed, would never once be re- 
ferred to in their intercourse with the new converts; who, if in- 
structed at all, would be instructed in those languages sacred to 
science and religion. In the second generation, as the first 
comers would probably iatermarry with the natives, this nation- 
al dialect, unless fresh supplies of emigrants continued to arrive, 
would be almost entirely lost ; while the sacred language would 
continue to be that of science and religion. It would be from 
this source that names would be derived for new things and 
ideas ; and the caprice of fashion, with the influence of religious 
domination, would conduce to propagate and extend its autho- 
rity. ‘The probability of this mode ot procedure may be illus- 
wated by supposing that the Persians, and not the Arabs, had pros 
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pagated the religion of Mahomed in Java.* In this case, would 
their instructions have been conveyed in the Persian or Arabian 
language? certainly in Arabic; and if the number of newcom 
ers was not considerable, which we do not suppose, the Persian 
language would not énce be referred to. We have seen thirt 
or forty Chinese pupils of a French missionary, all capable of 
speaking, reading, and even writing Latin, (the language of re. 
ligion in all Popish countries), without understanding a syllable 
of French, or any other modern European language. 

Mr Marsden no doubt seems to think, that nothing short of 
political and long continued domination could have produced the 
extensive effeet which we observe; and his chief argument is 
drawn from the nature of Sanscrit words which exist in the lan- 
guages in question ; which, as he observes, “ are not confined 
to the names of things, but more usually express moral feelings, 
intellectual qualities, or ideas ciinieual: with mythology.” As 
to the ideas connected with mythology, they are already sufi 
ciently explained ; and with regard to the names of things, the 
facts we have already stated as to the extreme copiousness of the 
Javanese language, seem to us to render it indisputable, that the 
greater part of them have been adopted out of the mere wanton- 
ness or caprice of fashion. Why, for example, should a San- 
scrit word (Suryo) be used for the sun, when there were alread 
nine Javanese words for the same object ?—or why should Hopolo, 
or Siri, be imported to express the head, when they had five 
words of pure Javanese for that purpose before, none of which 
they ever thought of discarding? ‘The conquest of the country 
by an army speaking pure Sanscrit, violent as the supposition 
is, would not bring the proceeding within any ordinary rules; 
while it is sufficiently evident, that the same caprice, to which 
we must ultimately refer for its occurrence, might as well have 
drawn this needless supply from its religious instructors, as from 
its political rulers. ‘The whole subject, indeed, is well illustrat- 
ed, by adverting to the facts connected with the late change in 
the religion of all these tribes. This revolution can hardly be 


ee ———— 


* We are surprised to find Mr Marsden, whose information is 
usually so accurate, unacquainted with the sect of Mahomedanism 
to which the Malays belong. In place of being followers of Ali, as 
Mr Marsden is inclined to suppose, both they, the Javanese, and 
all the other East-insular Mahomedans, are Sunites. The Shias are 
unknown to them but by report ; but are held, notwithstanding, in 
great abhorrence. They are known by the appellation of Rafri, or, 
as they pronounce it, Rafli, the Arabic word for a heretic. The 
orthodox apestle, of whose particular tenets they are observers, 1s 
Shafai. 
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said to have been effected by conquest. A few adventurers, 
without power or political influence, in a short time gave a new 
religion to millions; and short as has been the period, and im- 

erfect the conversion, very many Arabic words have been in- 
troduced into the Malay by the caprice of fashion, for which they 
had previously various expressions equally good. Even the 
Javanese, notwithstanding its native copiousness, has borrowed 
from the Arabic ; and had the connexion been of equally long 
standing, and the Mahomedans found the Javanese in as rude 
a state as the Hindus did, we should certainly at this day have 
found in the Javanese language an influx of Arabic words equal 
to the Sanscrit. 

Though the Javanese, and even the Malays, be possessed of 
many synonymes for names of things, and are by no means de- 
ficient in expressing ordinary feelings and ideas, vet with regard 
to all abstract ideas they are both very deficient ;—as might be 
expected, with a people who have never attempted any species 
of speculative reasoning. In the early period, when their inter- 
course with India began, the Javanese were in a much lower 
state of society than now; and that they should then have bor- 
rowed words but a little abstract in their meaning, will not ap- 
pear in any way surprising. In rendering into Javanese Hin- 
du books of morals or religion, (such as the Shasters, of which 
they at present possess translations), the idleness of translators, 
and the want of abstract terms, would encourage the introduction 
of many words from the sacred text ; and these would, in course 
of time, and as the human mind began to expand and acquire 
new ideas, receive general currency, and be ultimately ingrafted 
upon the language. 


Art. VIII. Description of the Retreat, an Institution near 
York, for Insane Kersons of the Society of Friends : Contain- 
ing an Account of its Origin and Progress, the Modes of Treat- 
ment, and a Statement of Cases. By SaMUEL TuKE. 8vo. 
pp. 227. York, 1813. 


pue Quakers always seem to succeed in any institution which 
they undertake. The jail at Philadelphia will remain a 
lasting monument of their skill and patience; and in the plan 
and conduct of this retreat for the Insane, they have evinced the 
same wisdom and perseverance. 
The present account is given us by Mr Tuke, a respectable 
tea-dealer, living in York ;—and given in a manner which we 
are quite sure the most opulent, and important of his customers, 
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could not excel. The long account of the subscription, at the 
beginning of the book, is evidently made tedious, for the Quaker 
market ; and Mr Tuke is a little too much addicted to quoting, 
But, with these trifling exceptions, his book does him very great 
credit ;—it is full of good sense and humanity, right feclings, 
and rational views. The Retreat for insane Quakers is situated 
about a mile from the city of York, upon an eminence com- 
manding the adjacent country, and in the midst of a garden 
and fields belonging to the Institution. The great principle on 
which it appears to be conducted, is that of kindness to the 
patients. It does not appear to them, because a man is mad 
upon one particular subject, that he is to be considered in a 
state of complete mental degradation, or insensible to the feel- 
ings of kindness and gratitude. When a madman does not do 
what he is bid to do, the shortest method, to be sure, is to 
knock him down; and straps and chains are the species of 
prohibitions which are the least frequently disregarded. But 
the socicty of Friends seems rather to consult the interest of the 
patient than the ease of his keeper; and to aim at the govern. 
ment of the insane, by creating in them the kindest disposition 
towards those who have the command over them. Nor can any 
thing be more wise, humane, or interesting, than the strict at- 
tention to the feclings of their patients which seems to prevail in 
their institutions. The following specimens of their disposition 
upon this point, we have great pleasure in laying before our 
readers. 

‘ The smallness of the court,’ (says Mr Tuke) ‘ would be a se- 
rious defect, if it was not generally compensated, by taking such 
patients as are suitable, into the garden ; and by frequent excursions 
into the city or the surrounding country, and into the fields of the 
Institution. One of these is surrounded by a walk, interspersed 
with trees and shrubs. 

¢ The superintendant has also endeavoured to furnish a source of 
amusement, to those patients whose walks are necessarily more cir- 
cumscribed, by supplying each of the courts with a number of ani- 
mals; such as rabbits, sea-gulls, hawks, and poultry. These crea- 
tures are generally very familiar with the patients ; and it is believed 
they are not only the means of innocent pleasure, but that the inter- 
course with them sometimes tends to awaken the social and benevo- 
lent feelings.’ p. 95, 96. 

Chains are never permitted at the Retreat; nor is it left to 
the option of the lower attendants when they are to impose an 
additional degree of restraint upon the patients; and this com- 
pels them to pay attention to the feelings of the patients, and to 
attempt to gain an influence over them by kindness. Patients 
who are not disposed to injure themscives, are merely confined 
by the strait waistcoat, and left to walk about the room, or lie 
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down on the bed at pleasure; and even in those cases where 
there is a strong tendency to self-destruction, as much attention 
is paid to the feelings and ease of the patient, as is consistent 
with his safety. 

‘ Except in cases of violent mania, which is far from being a 
frequent occurrence at the Retreat, coercion, when requisite, is con- 
sidered as a necessary evil; that is, it is thought abstractedly to have 
a tendency to retard the cure, by opposing the influence of the mo- 
ral remedies employed. Itis therefore used very sparingly ; and the 
superintendant has often assured me, that he would rather run some 
risk, than have recourse to restraint, where it was not absolutely ne- 
cessary ; except in those cases where it was likely to have a salutary 
moral tendency. 

‘ I feel no small satisfaction in stating, upon the authority of the 
superindendants, that during the last year, in which the number of 
patients has generally been sixty-four, there has not been occasion to 
seclude, on an average, two patients at one time. I am also able 
to state, that although it is occasionally necessary to restrain by the 
waistcoat, straps, or other means, several patients at one time; yet 
that the average number so restrained does not exceed four, includ- 
ing those who are secluded. 

* The safety of those who attend upon the Insane, is certainly an 
object of great importance; but it is worthy of inquiry whetlfer it 
may not be attained, without materially interfering with another ob- 
ject,—the recovery of the patient. It may also deserve inquiry, 
whether the extensive practice of coercion, which obtains in some 
Institutions, does not arise from erroneous views of the character of 
insane persons; from indifference to their comfort; or from having 
rendered coercion necessary by previous unkind treatment. 

* The power of judicious kindness over this unhappy class of so- 
ciety, is much greater than is generallyimagined. It is perhaps not 
too much to apply to kind treatment, the words of our great poet, 

$$ ————___—_—_—— “ She can unlock 
“« The clasping charm, and thaw the numbing spel]. ”—m1LTon. 

‘ In no instances has this power been more strikingly displayed ; 
or exerted, with more beneficial effects, than in those deplorable 
cases in which the patient refuses to take food. The kind persua- 
sions and ingenious arts of the superintendants, have been singularly 
successful in overcoming this distressing symptom ; and very few in- 
stances now occur, in which it is necessary to employ violent means 
for supplying the patient with food. 

‘ Some patients who refuse to partake of the family meals, are 
induced to eat by being taken into the larder, and there allowed to 
help themselves. Some are found willing to eat when food is left 
with them in their rooms, or when they can obtain it unobserved by 
their attendants. Others, whose determination is stronger, are fre- 
quently induced, by repeated persuasion, to take a small quantity 
* nutritious liquid; and it is equally true in these, as in general 
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cases, that every breach of resolution weakens the power and dispo- 
sition to resistance. 

* Sometimes, however, persuasion seems to strengthen the unhap- 
py determination. In one of these cases, the attendants were com- 
pletely wearied with their endeavours; and on removing the food, 
one of them took a piece of the meat which had been repeatedly of. 
fered to the patient, and threw it under the fire-grate; at the same 
time, exclaiming, that she should not have it. The poor creature, 
who seemed governed by the rule of contraries, immediately rush- 
ed from her seat, seized the meat from thé ashes, and devoured it. 
For a short time, she was induced to eat, by the attendants availing 
themselves of this contrary disposition; bat it was soon rendered 
unnecessary, by the removal of this unhappy feature of the disorder. 
p- 166-7. 168-9. 

When it is deemed necessary to apply any mode of coercion, 
such an overpowering force is employed as precludes all possibi- 
lity of successful resistance; and most commonly, therefore, ex- 
tinguishes every idea of making any at all. An attendant upon 
a madhouse exposes himself to some risk—and to some he ought 
to expose himself, or he is totally unfit for his situation. If the 
security of the attendants were the only object, the situation of the 
patients would soon become truly desperate. The business is, 
not to risk nothing, but not to risk toomuch. The generosity of 
the Quakers, and their courage in managing mad people, are 
placed, by this Institution, in a very striking point of view. This 
cannot be better illustrated than by the two following cases. 

* The superintendant was one day walking in a field adjacent to 
the house, in company with a patient, who was apt to be vindictive 
on very slight occasions. An exciting circumstance occurred. The 
maniac retired a few paces, and seized a large stone, which he im- 
mediately held up, as in the act of throwing at his companion. The 
superintendant, in no degree ruffled, fixed his eye upon the patient, 
and in a resolute tone of voice, at the same time advancing; com- 
manded him to lay down the stone. As he approached, the hand 
of the lunatic gradually sunk from its threatening position, and per- 
mitted the stone to drop to the ground. He then submitted to be 
quietly led to his apartment. ’ 

« Some years ago a man, about thirty-four years of age, of al- 
most herculean size and figure, was brought to the house. He had 
been afflicted several times before; and so constantly, during the 
present attack, had he been kept chained, that his clothes were con- 
trived to be taken off and put on by means of strings, without re- 
moving his manacles. They were however taken off, when he en- 
tered the Retreat, and he was ushered into the apartment, where 
the superintendants were supping. He was calm ; his attention ap- 
peared to be arrested by his new situation. He was desired to jom 
in the repast, during which he behaved with tolerable propriety: 
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After it was concluded, the superintendant conducted him to his a- 
partment, and told him the circumstances on which his treatment 
would depend ; that it was his anxious wish to make every inhabi- 
tant in the house as comfortable as possible; and that he sincerely 
hoped the patient’s conduct would render it unnecessary for him to 
have recourse to coercion. The maniac was sensible of the kindness 
of his treatment. He promised to restrain himself; and he so com- 
pletely succeeded, that, during his stay, no coercive means were e- 
ver employed towards him. ‘This case affords a striking example of 
the efficacy of mild treatment. The patient was frequently very vo- 
ciferous, and threatened his attendants, who, in their defence, were 
very desirous of restraining him by the jacket. The superintendant, 
on these occasions, went to his apartment; and though the first sight 
of him seemed rather to increase the patient’s irritation, yet, after 
sitting some time quietly beside him, the violent excitement subsid- 
ed, and he would listen with attention to the persuasions and argu- 
ments of his friendly visitor. After such conversations, the patient 
was generally better for some days, or a week ; and in about four 
months he was discharged perfectly recovered. 

‘ Can it be doubted that, in this case, the disease had been great- 
ly exasperated by the mode of management? or that the subsequent 
kind treatment had a great tendency to promote his recovery?’ 
p-172-3. 146-7. 

—And yet, in spite of this apparent contempt of danger, for 
18 years not a single accident has happened to the keepers. 

In the day room, the sashes are made of cast-iron, and give’ 
tothe building the security of bars, without their unpleasant 
appearance. With the same laudable attention to the feelings 
of these poor people, the straps of their strait waistcoats are 
made of some showy colour, and are not infrequently consider- 
ed by them as ornaments. No advantage whatever has been 
found to arise from reasoning with patients on their particular 
delusions ; it is found rather to exasperate than convince them. 
Indecd that state of mind would hardly deserve the name of insa- 
nity, where argument was sufficient for the refutation of error. 

The classification of patients according to their degree of 
convalescence, is very properly attended to at the Retreat, and 
every assistance given to returning reason by the force of ex- 
ample. We were particularly pleased with the following speci- 
mens of Quaker sense and humanity. 

‘ The female superintendant, who possesses an uncommon share 
of benevolent activity, and who has the chief management of the 
female patients, as well as of the domestic department, occasionally 
gives a general invitation to the patients, to a tea-party. All who 
attend, dress in their best clothes, and vie with each other in polite- 
uess and propriety. The best fare is provided, and the visitors are 
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treated with all the attention of strangers. The evening generally 
passes in the greatest harmony and enjoyment. It rarely happens 
that any unpleasant circumstance occurs; the patients control, in a 
wonderful degree, their different propensities; and the scene is at 
ence curious, and affectingly gratifying. 

* Some of the patients occasionally pay visits to the friends in the 
city; and female visitors are appointed every month, by the Com. 
mittee, to pay visits to those of their own sex; to converse with them, 
and to propose to the superintendants, or the Committee, any im- 
provements which may occur to them. The visitors sometimes take 
tea with the patients, who are much gratified with the attention of 
their friends, and mostly behave with propriety. 

‘* It will be necessary here to mention, that the visits of former in. 
timate friends have frequently been attended with disadvantage to 
the patients; except when convalescence had so far advanced, as to 
afford a prospect of a speedy return to the bosom of society. Iris, 
however, very certain, that as soon as reason begins to return, the 
conversation of judicious, indifferent persons, greatly increases the 
comfort ; and is considered almost essential to the recovery of many 
patients. On this account, the convalescents of every class are fre- 
quently introduced into the society of the rational parts of the family. 
They are also permitted to sit up till the usual time for the family to 
retire to rest, and are allowed as much liberty as their state of mind 
will admit.’ p. 178-9. 

To the effects of kindness in the Retreat, are superadded 
those of constant employment. ‘The female patients are em- 
ployed as much as possible in sewing, knitting, and domestic 
affairs ; and several of the convalescents assist the attendants. 
For the men, are selected those species of bodily employments 
most agreeable to the patient, and most opposite to the illusions 
of his disease. ‘Though the effect of fear is not excluded from 
the Institution, yet the love of esteem is considcred as a stil 
more powerful principle. 

‘ That fear is not the only motive which operates in producing 
sclf-restraint in the minds of maniacs, is evident from its being often 
exercised in the presence of strangers, who are merely passing 
through the house ; and which, I presume, can only be accounted 
for from that desire of esteem, which has been stated to be a power 
ful motive to conduct. 

‘ It is probably from encouraging the action of this principle, that 
so much advantage has been found in this Institution, from treating 
the patient as much in the manner of a rational being, as the state 
of his mind will possibly allow. ‘The superintendant is particularly 
attentive to this point, in his conversation with the patients. He 
introduces such topics as he knows will most interest them; and 
which, at the same time, allows them to display their knowledge to 
the greatest advantage. If the patient is an agriculturist, he asks 
him questions relative to his art; and frequently consults him upeo 
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any occasion in which his knowledge may be useful. I have heard 
one of the worst patients in the house, who, previously to his indis- 
position, had been a considerable grazicr, give very sensible dcirec- 
tions for the treatment of a diseased cow. 

* These considerations are undoubtedly very material, as they re- 
gard the comfort of insane persons ; but they are of far greater im- 
portance, as they relate to the cure of the disorder. The patient 
teeling himself of some consequence, is induced to support it by the 
exertion of his reason, and by restraining those dispositions which, 
if indulged, would lessen the respectful treatment he receives, ox 
lower his character in the eyes of his companions and attendants. 

* They who are unacquainted with the character of insane per- 
sons, are very apt to converse with them in a childish, or, whica is 
worse, in a dominecring manner ; and hence, it has been frequently 
remarked, by the patients at the Retreat, that a stranger who has 
visited them seemed to imagine they were children. 

* The natural tendency of such treatment is, to degrade the mind 
of the patient, and to make him indifferent to those moral feelings 
which, under judicious direction and encouragement, are found cap- 
uble, in no sinall degree, to strengthen the power of self-restraint, 
and which render the resort to coercion, in many cases, unnecesa« 
ry. Even when it is absolutely requisite to éaiploy coercion, if the 
patient promises to control himself on its removal, great confidence 
is generally placed upon his word, I have known patients, such is 
their sense of honour and moral obligation under this kind of. en- 
gagement, hold, for a long time, a successful struggle with the vio- 
lent propensities of their disorder; and such attempts ought to be 
sedulously encouraged by the attendant. 

‘ Hitherto, we have chiefly considered those modes of inducing 
the patient to control his disordered propensities, which arise from 
an application to the general powers of the mind; but considerable 
advantage may certainly be derived, in this part of moral manage- 
ment, from an acquaintance with the previous habits, manners, and 
prejudices of the individual. Nor must we forget to call to our aid, 
in endeavouring to promote slf-restraint, the mild but powerful in- 
fluence of the precepts of our holy religion. Where these have been 
strongly imbued in early life, they become little less than principles 
of our nature; and their restraining power is frequently felt, even 
under the delirious excitement of insanity. To encourage the in- 
fluence of religious principles over the mind of the insane, is consi- 
dered of great consequence as a means of cure. For this purpose, 
as well as for others still more important, it is certainly right to pro- 
mote in the patient an attention to his accustomed modes of paying 
homage to his Maker. 

‘ Many patients attend the religious meetings of the Society, held 
in the city; and most of them are assembled, on a first day after- 
noon, at which time the superintendant reads to them several chap- 
ters in the Bible. A profound silence generally ensues; during 
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which, as well as at the time of reading, it is very gratifying to ob. 
serve their orderly conduct, and the degree in which those, who are 
much disposed to action, restrain their different propensities. ’ 
p- 158—161. 

Very little dependence is to be placed on medicine alone for 
the cure of insanity. The experience, at least, of this well go- 
verned Institution is very unfavourable to its efficacy. Where 
an insane person happens to be diseased in body, as well as mind, 
medicine is not only of as great importance to bim as to any 
other person, but much greater; for the diseases of the body 
are commonly found to aggravate those of the mind ; but against 
mere insanity, unaccompanied by bodily derangement, it ap- 
pears to be almost powerless. 

There is one remedy, however, which is very frequently em- 
ployed at the Retreat, and which appears to have been attend- 
ed with the happiest effect ; and that is, the warm bath ;—the 
least recommended, and the most important of all remedies iu 
melancholy madness. Under this mode of treatment, the num- 
ber of recoveries, in cases of melancholia, has been very unusual; 
though no advantage has been found from it in the case of mania, 

At the end of the work is given a table of all the eases which 
have occurred in the Institution from its first commencement. 
It appears, that from its opening in the year 1796, to the end 
of 1811, 149 patients have been admitted. Of this number 61 
have been recent cases ; 31 of these patients have been maniacal, 
of whom 2 have died, 6 remain ; 21 have been discharged per- 
fectly recovered ; 2 so much improved as not to require further 
eaiiineine: The remainder, 30 recent cases, have been those 
of melancholy madness; of whom 5 have died, 4 remain, 19 
have been discharged cured, and 2 so much improved as not to 
require further confinement. The old cases, or, as they are 
commonly termed, incurable cases, are divided into 61 cases 
of mania, 2! of melancholia, and 6 of dementia ; affording the 
following tables. 


* Mania. 
‘ 11 died. 
31 remain in the house. 
5 have been removed by their friends improved. 
10 have been discharged perfectly recovered. 
4 so much improved, as not to require farther confinement.’ 


* Melancholia. 
* 6 died. 
6 remain. 
1 removed somewhat improved. 
6 perfectly cured. 
2 so much improved, as not to require fartlier confinement.’ 
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* Dementia. 
6 2 died. 
2 remain. 
2 discharged as unsuitable objects. ’ 

The following statement shows the ages of patients at present 

in the house. 
* 15 to 20 inclusive, 2 
20 to 30 8 
30 to 40 12 
40 to 50 7 
60 to 70 11 
70 to 80 
§0 to 99 2. 
Of 79 patients it appears that 
‘12 went mad from disappointed affections. 
2 from epilepsy. 
49 from constitutional causes. 
8 from failure in business. 
4 from hereditary disposition to madness. 
2 from injury of the skull. 
1 from mercury. 
| from parturition.’ 

The following case is extremely curious, and we wish it had’ 
been authenticated by name, place, and signature. 

‘ A young woman, who was employed as a domestic servant, by. 
the father of the relater, when he was a boy, became insane, and at 
length sunk into a state of perfect idiocy. In this condition she re- 
mained for many years, when she was attacked by a typhus fever ; 
and my friend, having then practised some time, attended her. He 
was surprised to observe, as the fever advanced, a development of 
the mental powers. During that period of the fever, when others 
were delirious, this patient was entirely rational. She recognized, 
in the face of her medical attendant, the son of her old master, whom 
she had known so many years before; and she related many circum- 
stances respecting his family, and others, which had happened to her- 
self in her earlier days. But, alas! it was only the gleam of rea- 

As the fever abated, clouds again enveloped the mind; she 
sunk into her former deplorable state, and remained in it until her 
death, which happened a few years afterwards. I leave to the me- 
taphysical reader, further speculation on this, certainly, very curious 
case.’ p. 137. 

Upon the whole, we have little doubt that this is the best ma- 
naged asylum for the insane that has ever yet been established ; 
and a part of the explanation no doubt is, that the Quakers take 
more pains than other people with their madmen: A mad Quaker 
belongs to a small and rich sect; and is, therefore, of greater im- 
portance than any other mad person of the same degree in Jife. 


, 
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After every allowance, however, which can be made for the feel- 
ings of sectaries, exercised towards their own disciples, the 
Quakers, it must be allowed, are a very charitable and humane 
people. They are always ready with their money, and, what is 
of far more importance, with their time and attention, for eve- 
ry variety of human misfortune. They seem to set themselves 
down systematically before the difficulty, with the wise convic- 
tion, that it is to be lessened or subdued only by great labour 


and thonght; and that it is always increased by indolence and 


neglect. “In this instance, they have set an example of courage, 
patience, and kindness, which cannot be too highly commended, 
or too widely diffused; and which, we are convinced, will gra- 
dually bring into repute a milder and better method of treating 
the insane. For the aversion to inspect places of this sort is 
so great, and the temptation to neglect and oppress the insane 
so strong, both from the love of power and the improbability of 
detection, that we have no doubt of the existence of great abuses 
in the interior of many mad-houses. A great deal has been doné 
for prisons; but the order of benevolence has been broken 
through by this preference ; for the voice of misery may sooner 
come up from a dungeon, than the oppression of a madman be 
healed by the hand of justice. * 

* The Society of Friends have been extremely fortunate in the 
choice cf their male and female superintendants at the asylum, Mr 
and Mrs Jephson. It ts not easy to find a greater combination of 
good sense and good {ccling than these two persons possess :—but 
then the merit of selecting them rests with their employers. 


Anv. 1X. The Corsair: a Tale. By Lonp Byron. Fifth 
Edition. §8vo.. pp. 100. London. 1814. 

The Bride of Alydos: a Turkish Tale. By Lorv Byrox, 
Sixth Edition. §vo, pp. 72, London. 1813. 


orp Byron has clear titles to applause, in the spirit and beau- 

ty of his diction and versification, and the splendour of ma- 

ny of his descriptions: But it is to his pictures of the stronger 
passions, that he is indebted for the fulness of his fame. He has 
clelineated, with unequalled force and fidelity, the workings of 
those deep and powerful emotions which alternately enchant and 
egonize the minds that are exposed to their inroads; and repre- 
sented, with a terrible energy, those struggles and sufferings and 
exaltations, by which the spirit is. at once torn and transported, 
and traits of divine inspiration, or demoniacal possession, throwg 
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across the tamer features of humanity. It is by this spell, chiefly, 
we think, that he has fixed the admiration of the public; and while 
other poets delight by their vivacity, or enchant by their sweet- 
ness, he alone has been able to command the sympathy, even of 
reluctant readers, by the natural magic of his moral sublimity, 

and the terrors and attractions of those overpowering feelings, 
the depths and the heights of which he seems to have so suc+ 
cessfully explored. “}All the considerable poets of the present 
age have, indeed, “possessed this gift in a greater or lesser de- 
gree: but there is no man, since the time of SI 1akespeare him- 
self, i in whom it has‘®een made manifest with greater fulness and 
splendour, than in the noble author before us: and there are va- 
rious considerations that lead us to believe, that it is chiefly by 
its means that he has attained the supremacy with which he seems 
now to be invested. 

It must have occurred, we think, to every one who has at- 
tended to the general history of poetry, and te its actual condi- 
tion among ourselves, that it is destined to complete a certain 
cycle, or great revolution, with respect at least to some of its es- 
sential qualities ; and that we are now coming round to a taste 
and tone of composition, more nearly akin to that which distin- 
cuished the beginning of its progress, than eny that has pre- 
vailed in the course of it. 

In the rude ages, when such compositions originate, men’s 
passions are violent, and their sensibility dull. ‘Their poetry 
deals therefore in strong emotions, and displays the agency of 
powerful passions ; both because these are the objects with which 
mi are most familiar in real life, and because nothing of a 

veaker cast could make any impression on the rugged batures 
for whose entertainment they are devised. 

As civilization advances, men begin to be ashamed of the un- 
disguised vehemence of thelr primitive emotions; and learn to sub- 
due, or at least to conceal, the fierceness of their natural passions. 
The first triumph of regulated society, is to be able to protect its 
members from actual violence; and the first trait of refinement in 
manners, is to exclude the coarsencss and offence of unrestraine:! 
and selfish emotions. ‘The complacency however with which these 
achievements are contemplated, naturally leads to too great an ad- 
miration of the principle trom which they proceed. All manifes- 
tation of strong feeling is soon proscr ibed as coarse and vulgar ; 
and first a cold and ceremonious politeness, aud afterwards a more 
gay and heartless dissipation, represses, and in part eradicates the 
warmer affections and generous passions of our nature, along with 
its more dangerous and turbulent emotions. It is needless to trace 
the effects of this revolution in the manners and opinions of so 
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ciety. upon that branch of literature, which necessarily reflects 
all its variations. It is enough to say, in general, that, in con- 
sequence of this change, poetry becomes first pompous and 
stately—then atfectedly refined and ingenious—and finally gay, 
witty, discursive and familiar. 

There is yet another stage, however, in the history of man 
and his inventions. When the pleasures of security are no long. 
er new, and the dangers of excessive or intemperate vehemence 
cease to be thought of in the upper ranks of society, it is natu- 
ral that the utility of the precautions which had been taken a- 
gainst them should be brought into question, and their severity 
in a great measure relaxed. ‘There is in the human breast a 
certain avidity for strong sensations, which cannot be long re. 
pressed even by the fear of serious disaster, ‘The conscious- 


ness of having” subdued and disarmed the natural violence of 


mankind, is sufficiently lively to gratify this propensity, so long 
as the triumph i is recent, and the hazards still visibie from which 
it has effected our deliverance. In like manner, whiie it isa 
new thing, and somewhat of a dis tinction, to be able to laugh 
gracefully at all things, the successful derision of aflection and 
enthusiasm is found to do pretty nearly as well as their pos- 
session ; and hearts comfortably hardened by dissipation, feel 
little want of gratifications which they have aliost lost the 
capacity of receiving. When these, however, come to be but 
vulgar accomplishments—when generations have passed away, 
during which all persons of education have employed them- 
selves in doing the same frivolous things, with the same desp ir 
either of interest or glory, it can scarcely fail to happen, that 
the more powerful spirits will awaken to a sense of their own 
degradation and unhappiness ;—a disdain and impatience of the 
petty pretensions and joyless clegancies of fashion will gradually 
arise: and strong and natural sensations will again be sought, with- 
out dread of their coarseness, in every scene which promises to 
supply them. ‘This is the stage of society in which fanaticism has 
its second birth, and political enthusiasm its first true develop- 
ment—-when plans of visionary retorm, and schemes of bound- 
less ambition are conceived, and almost realized by the energy 
with which they are pursued—the era of revolutions and pro- 
jects—of vast performances, and infinite expectations, 

Poctry, of course, reflects and partakes in this great trans- 
formation. It becomes more enthusiastic, authoritative and im- 
passioned ; and feeling the necessity of dealing in more power- 
ful emotions than suited the tranquil and frivolous age which 
preceded, naturally goes back to those themes and characters 
which animated the energetic lays of its first rude inventors. 
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The feats of chivalry, and the loves of romance, * are revived 
with more than their primitive wildness and ardour. For the 
sake of the natural feeling they contain, the incidents and dic- 
tion of the old vulgar ballads are once more imitated and surpass- 
ed; and poetry does not disdain, in pursuit of her new idol 
of strong emotion, to descend to the very lowest conditions 
of society, and to stir up the most revolting dregs of utter 
wretchedness and depravity. 

‘This is the age to which we are now arrived :—and if we have 
rightly seized the principle by which we think its peculiarities 
are to be accounted for, it will not be difficult to show, that the 
poet whio has devoted himself most exclusively, and most suecess- 
fully, to the delineation of the stronger aud deeper passions, is 
likey to be its reigning favourite. Neither do we think that we 
can have essentially mistaken that principle:—at least it is a fact, 
independent of all theory, not only that all the successful poets of 
the last twenty years have dealt much more in powerful sensations, 
than those of the century that went belore ; but that, in order to 
attain this object, they have employed themselves upon subjects 
which would have been rejected as vulgar and offensive by the 
fastidious delicacy of that age of fine writing. Instead of inge- 
nious essays, elegant pieces of galiantry, and witty satires all stuck 
over with classical allusions, we have, in our popular poetry, the 
dreams of convicts, and the agonies of Gypsey women,—and the 
exploits of buccaneers, freebooters, and savages-—and_ pictures 
to shudder at, of remorse, revenge, and insanity——and the triumph 
of generous feelings in scenes of anguish and terror-—and the he- 
roism of low-born afiection and the tragedies of vulgar atroci- 
ty. All these various subjects have been found interesting, and 
have succeeded, in dilferent degrees, in spite of accompaniments 
which would have disgusted an age more recently escaped from 
barbarity : And as they agree in nothing but in bemg the vehicles 
of strong and natural emotions, and have generally pleased, 
nearly in proportion to the quantity of that emotion they con- 
veyed, it is difficult not to conclude, that they have pleased on- 
ly for the sake of that quality—a growing appetite for which may 
be regarded as the true characteristic of this age of the world. 


* The Greek and Roman classics afford no resource in this emer- 
gency ; partly because by far the greater part of them belong to a 
period of society as artificial, and as averse to the undisguised exhi- 
hition of natural passions, as that which preceded this revulsion ; 
and partly beca-ise, at all events, the study of them is associated with 
the coldest and dullest period of modern literature, and their mytha- 
logy and other jargon incorporated with the compositions that come 
how to be looked upon with the greatest derision and disdain, 
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In sclecting subjects and characters for this purpose, it was 
not only natural, but in a great measure necessary, to go back 
to the only ages when strong passions were indulged, or at 
least displayed without controul, by persons in the better ranks 
of society; in the same way as, in order to get perfect mo- 
dels of mustular force and beauty, we still find that we must 
go back to the works of those days when men went almost 
naked, and were raised to the rank of heroes for feats of bo- 
dily strength and activity. The savages and barbarians that 
are still to be found in the world, are, no doubt, very ex. 
act likenesses of those whom civilization has driven out of it; 
and they may be used accordingly for most of the purposes 
for which their antient prototypes are found serviceable. In 
poetry, however, it happens again, as in sculpture, that it is 
safer, at least for a moderate genius, rather to work upon the 
relics we have of antiquity, than upon what is most nearly akin to 
jt among our own contemporaries; both because there is a certain 
charm and fascination in what is antient and long remembcred, 
and because those particular modifications of energetic forms 
and characters, which have alieady been made the subject of suc- 
cessful art, can be more securely and confidently managed in imi- 
tation, than the undefined vastness of a natural condition, how- 
ever analogous to that from which they were selected.—Mr 
Southey, accordingly, who has gone in search of strong pas- 
sions among the savages of America, and the gods and enchant. 
ers of India, bas had far less success than Mr Scott, who has 
borrowed his energies from the more familiar scenes of Euro- 
pean chivalry, and built his fairy castles with materials already 
tried and consecrated in the fabric of our old romances. The 
noble author before us has been obliged, like them, to go out of 
his own age and country in quest of the same indispensable in- 

edients ; and his lot has fallen among the Turks and Arabs of 
the Mediterranean ;—ruffians and desperadocs, certainly not 
much more amiable in themselves than the worst subjects of the 
others,——but capable of great redemption in the hands of a pect 
of genius, by being placed within the enchanted circle of an- 
tient Greece, and preserving among them so may vestiges of Ro- 
man pride and magnificence. ‘There is still one general remark, 
however, to be made, before coming immediately to the merit of 
the pieces before us. 

Although the necessity of finding beings capable of strong 
passions, thus occasions the revival, in a late stage of civiliza- 
tion, of the characters and adventures which animated the poctry 
of rude ages, it must not be thought that they are made to act 
and feel, on this resurrection, exactly as they did in their first 
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natural presentation. They were then produced, not as exotics 
or creatures of the imagination, but merely as better specimens 
of the ordinary nature with which their authors were familiar; and 
the astonishing situations and appalling exploits in which they. 
were engaged, were but a selection from the actual occurrences 
of the times. Neither the heroes themselves, nor their first cele- 
brators, would have perceived any sublimity in the character it- 
self or the tone of feeling, which such scenes and such exploits in- 
dicate to the more reflecting readers of a distant generation ; and 
would ¢till less have thought of analyzing the workings of those e- 
motions, or moralizing on the incidents to which they gave birth. 
In this primitive poetry, accordingly, we have rather the result’ 
than the delineation of strong passions—the events which they 
produce, rather than the energy that producesthem. ‘The cha- 
racter of the egent is unavoidably disclosed indeed in short and 
impressive glimpses—but it is never made the direct subject of 
exhibition ; and the attention of the reader is always directed to 
what he does—not to what he feels. A more refined, reflecting, 
and sensitive generation, indeed, in reading these very legends, 
supposes what must have been felt, both before and after the ac- 
tions that are so minutely recorded ; and thus lends to them, from 
the stores of its own sensibility, a dignity and an interest which 
they did not pessess in the minds of their own rade composers. 
When the same scenes and characters, however, are ultimately 
called back to feed the craving of a race disgusted with heartless 
occupations, for natural passions and overpowering emotions, it 
would go near to defeat the very object of their revival, if these 
passions were still left to indicate themselves only by the giant vesti- 
ges of outrageous deeds, ov acts of daring and desperation. The 
passion itself must now be pourtrayed—and all its fearful workings 
displayed in detail before us. ‘he minds of the great agents 
must be unmasked for us—and all the anatomy of their throbbin 
bosoms laid open to our gaze. We must be made to wuddvtenl 
what they feel and enjoy and endure ;—and all the course and 
progress of their possesston, and the crossing and mingling of 
their opposite aflcctions, must be rendered sensible to our touch ; 
till, without regard to their external circumstances, we can en- 
ter into all the motions of their hearts, and read, and shudder 
as we read, the secret characters which stamp the capacity of 
unlimited suffering on a nature which we feel to be our own. 

It is chiefly by these portraitures of the interior of human nature 
that the poetry of the present day is distinguished from all that 
preceded it-—and the difference is perhaps most conspicuous 
when the persons and subjects are borrowed from the poetry of 
en carlier age. Not only is all this anatomy of the feelings su- 
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peradded to the primitive legend of exploits, but in many cases so 


feelings are imputed to the agents, of which persons in their if 
condition were certainly incapable, and which no description oe 
could have made intelligible to their contemporaries—while, in 
others, the want of feeling, probably a little exaggerated beyond 
nature also, is dwelt upon, and made to produce great effect as 
# trait of singular atrocity, though far too familiar to have excited 
anv sensation either in the readers or spectators of the times to 
which the adventures naturally belong. Our modern poets, in 
short, have borrowed little more than the situations and* unre 
strained passions of the state of society from which they have 
taken their characters—-and have added all the sensibility and 
delicacy from the stores of their own experience. They have 
Jent their knights and squires of the fifteenth century the deep 
reflection and considerate delicacy of the nineteenth,—and com- 
bined the desperate and reckless valour of a Buccaneer or Cor. 
sair of any age, with the refined gallantry and sentimental ge. 
nerosity of an Enelish gentleman of the present day. The 
combination we believe to be radically incongruous ; but it was 
almost indispensable to the poetical effect that was in contempla- 
tion. ‘The point was, to unite all the fine and strong feelings 
to which cultivation and reflection alone can give birth, with 
those manners and that condition of society, in which passions 
are uncontrouled, and their natural indications manifested with- 
out reserve. It was necessary, therefore, to unite two things 
that never did exist together in any period of society; and the 
union, though it may startle sober thinkers a little, is perhaps 
within the legitimate prerogatives of poetry. The most out- 
rageous, and the least successful attempt of this sort we remem- 
ber, is that of Mr Southey, who represents a wild Welch chief- 
tain, who goes a buccancering to America in the twelfth centu- 
ry, with all the softness, decorum, and pretty behaviour of Sir 
Charles Grandison. But the incongruity itself is universal— 
from Campbell, who invests a Pensylvanian farmer with the 
wisdom and mildness of Socrates, = the dignified manners of 
an old Croix de St Louis—to Scott, who makes an old, bloody- 
minded and mercenary ruffian talk like a sentimental hero and 
poet, in his latter days—or the author before us, who has adorn- 
ed a merciless corsair on a rock in the Mediterranean, with eve- 
ry virtue under heaven—except common honesty. 
‘ Of that noble author, and the peculiarity of his manner, we 
have not much more to say, before proceeding to give an ac- 
count of the pieces now before us. His object obviously is, to 
produce a great effect, partly by the novelty of his situations, 
, put chiefly by the force and energy of his sentiments and ex- 
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pressions ; and the themes which he has selected, though perhaps 
too much resembling each other, are unquestionably well adapt- 
ed for this purpose. ‘There is something grand and imposing in 
the unbroken stateliness, courage, and heroic bigotry of a Turk 
of the higher order; and a certain voluptuous and barbaric 
pomp about his establishinent, that addresses itself very forcibly 
to the imagination. is climate too, and most of its produc- 
tions, are magnificent—and glow with a raised and exotic splen- 
dour; but the ruins of Grecian art, and.of Grecian liberty and 
glory with which he is surrounded, form by far the finest of his ac- 
companiments. ‘There is nothing, we admit, half so trite inpoetry 
as commonplaces of classical enthusiasm ; but it is for this very 
reason that we admire the forge of genius by which Lord Byron 
has contrived to be original, natural, and pathetic, upon a subject 
so unpromising, and apparently so long exhausted. How he has 
managed it, we do not yet exactly understand; though itis partly, 
we have no doubt, by placing us in the midst of the scene as it ac-, 
tually exists, and superadding the charm of enchanting landscape 
to that of interesting recollections. Lord Byron, we think, is 
the only modern poet who has set before our eyes a visible pic- 
ture of the present aspect of scenes so famous in story ; and, in- 
stead of feeding us with the unsubstantial food of historical as- 
sociations, has spread around us the blue waters and dazzling 
skies—the ruined temples and dusky olives—the desolated cities, 
and turbaned population, of modern Attica. We scarcely knew 
before that Greece was still a beautiful country. 

He has also made a fine use of the gentleness and submission 
of the females of these regions, as contrasted with the lordly 
pride and martial ferocity of the men: and though we suspect he 
has lent them more soul than of right belongs to them, as well as 
more delicacy and reflection; yet there is something so true to 
female nature in general, in his representations of this sort, and 
so much of the Oriental soltness and acquiescence in his parti- 
cular delineations, that it is scarcely possible to refuse the pic- 
ture the praise of being characteristic and harmonious, as well as 
eminently sweet and beautiful in itself. / 

The other merits of his composition are such as his previous 
publications had already made familiar to the public,—an un- 
paralleled rapidity of narrative, and condensation of thoughts 
and images--a style always vigorous and original, though some- 
times quaint and affected, and more frequently strained, harsh, 
and abrupt—a diction and versification invariably spirited, and 
almost always harmonious and emphatic: Nothing diluted -in 
short, or diffused into weakness, but full of life, and nerve, and 
activity--expanding only in the eloqucut expression of strong, 
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and favourite affections, and everywhere else concise, encrgetic, 
and impetuous—hurrying on with a disdain of little ornarents 
and accuracies, and not always very solicitous about being com. 
prehended by readers of inferior capacity. 
_ | The more considerable of the two poems now before us, en: 
titled * The Corsair,’ exhibits all those qualities, perhaps, ing 
more striking light than any of the author’s other publications, 
It is written in the regular heroic couplet, with a spirit, free 
dom, and variety of tone, of which, notwithstanding the exan. 
ple of Dryden, we scarcely believed that measure susceptible, 
In all the descriptive and serious pieces of Dryden, and in all 
his writings, indeed, except his Political Satires and his immortal 
Oude, there are innumerable flat, dull, and prosaic passages ;— 
lines without force, spirit, or energy, and in fact without any 
other merit than that of accurate versification, and casy and nm. 
tural diction. Nothing can be more exquisite than the couplets 
of Pope, for the expression of pointed remark, wit, sarcasm, 
or epigram; but there is nething in Pope of impetuous pa- 
sion or enthusiastic vehemence ; and his acknowledged ma: 
tery in this species of versification, had almost brought it to be 
considered as appropriate to such subjects,—when Goldsmith, 
and after him Rogers and Campbell, came to show that it was 
also capable of strains of the deepest tenderness and sweetest 
simplicity. Still, however, all these were compositions of a mes- 
sured and uniform structure—and it was yet to be proved that 
this, the most ponderous and stately verse in onr language, 
could be accommodated to the variations of a tale of passion and 
of pity, and to all the breaks, starts and transitions of an ad- 
veuturous and dramatic narration. ‘This experiment Lord By- 
ron has made, with equal boldness and success—and has satis 
fied us, at least, that the oldest and most respectable measure 
that is known among us, is at least as flexible as any other—an¢ 
capable, in the hands of a master, of vibrations as strong and 
rapid’ as those of a lighter structure. We shall not be positive 
that the charm may not be partly at least in the subject—but we 
certainly never read so many ten-syllabled couplets together be- 
fore, with so little feeling of heaviness or monotony. 

The subject of the poem is the last adventure of a celebrated 
Corsair, who is supposed to have possessed a small rocky island 
in the Mediterranean, from which, by the assistance of two or 
three brave galleys, and their gailant and devoted crews, he laid 
all the shipping and shores around, under contribution at his 
pleasure. The piece opens with a sort of song, descriptive of 
their way of life; which is supposed to be chanted by some of 
the pirates, while they lounge about on the beach, repairing 
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their tackling, or burnishing their arms. It is written with great 
force and spirit; and turns, as might be expected, on the su- 
perior joys of a life of glorious adventure, as contrasted with the 
dull uniformity of a more secure and vulgar existence. © The 
singer dwells with enthusiasm on that thirst for stirring sensation, 
' € & That seeks what cravens shun with more than zeal, 
* And where the fecbler faint—can only feel — 
‘«* Feel—to the rising bosom’s inmost core, 
‘“ Its hope awaken and its spirit soar? 
‘No dread of death—if with us die our foes— 
* Save that it seems even duller than repose : 
“* Let him who crawls enamoured of decay, 
* Cling to his couch, and sicken years away ; 
* Heave his thick breath, and shake his palsied head ; 
* Ours—the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed. 
“ While gasp by gasp he falters forth his soul, 
“ Ours with one pang—one bound—escapes controul. 
** His corse may boast its urn and narrow cave, 
“« And they who loath’d his life may gild his grave : 
“ Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, : 
“* When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead. ”’ p. 2, 5. 
The song is broken by the return of one of their galleys’; and 
a preparatory sketch of the Chief, to whom she brings de- 
spatches. He is represented as reserved, silent and haughty ; 
absternious as a hermit in his diet ; and prompt as lightning in 
his decisions. ‘The new-comers repair, without delay, to his iot- 
ty and romantic abode, 
‘ Ascending slowly by the rock-hewn way, 
To where his watch-tower beetles o’er the bay, 
By bushy brake, and wiid flowers blossoming, 
And freshness breathing from cach silver spring, 
Whose scattered streams from granite basins burst, 
Leap into life, and sparkling woo your thirst ; 
From crag to cliff they mount—Near yonder cave, 
What lonely straggler looks along the wave ? 
In pensive posture leaning on the brand,— 
Not oft a resting-staff to that red hand? 
“ ?Tis he—'tis Conrad—here—as wont—alone, 
* On—Juan ! on—and make our purpose known.” p.7, 8. 
He peruses the leiters they bring, in stern and composed si- 
lence ;—briefly intimates his resolution of setting sail himself in 
an hour from that moment; and directs that, when everything 
is in readiness, a signal may be fired from the vessel. The poet 
then turns to describe, a little more minutely, this stern and 
energetic commander. 
‘ Sun-burnt his cheek—his forehead high and pale 
The sable gurls in wild profusion veil ; 
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And oft perforce his rising lip reveals 
The haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce conceals. 
Though smooth his voice, and calm his general mien, 
Still secms.there something he would not have seen : 
His features’ deepening lines and varying hue, 
At times attracted, yet perplex’d the view, 
As if within that murkiness of mind 
Work’d feelings fearful, and yet undefined. 
He had the skill, when Cunning’s gaze would seek 
To probe his heart and watch his changing cheek, 
At once the observer’s purpose to espy, 
And on himself roll back his scrutiny. 
There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 
.That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 
And where his frown of hatred darkly feil, 
Hope withering fled—and Mercy sighed farewell!’ p. 11, 12. 
Then follows one of the powerful passages of this searcher of 
dark bosoms. 
* Slight are the outward signs of evil thought, 
Within—within—'twas there the spirit wrought ! 
Love shows all changes—Hate, Ambition, Guile, 
Betray no further than the bitter smile ; 
The lip’s least curl, the lightest paleness thrown 
Along the govern'd aspect, speak alone 
Of deeper passions ; and to judge their mien, 
He, who would see, must be himself unseen. 
Then—with the hurried step, the upward eye, 
The clenched hand, the pause of agony, 
That listens, starting, lest the step too near 
Approach intrusive on that mood of fear : 
Then—with each feature working from the heart, 
With feelings loosed to strengthen—not depart— 
That rise—convulse—subside—that freeze, or glow, 
Flush in the cheek, or damp upon the brow, 
Then—Stranger! if thou canst, and tremblest not, 
Behold his soul—the rest that soothes his lot!’ p. 12, 153. 
None, however, are all evil ;—and round this heart, thus sullen 
and remorseless, one softer fecling still lingered, and soothed and 
enchanted its loneliness. 
* Yes, it was Love !—unchangeable— unchanged— 
Felt but for one from whom he never ranged ; 
Though many a beauty droop’d in prison’d bower, 
None ever sooth’d his most unguarded hour. 
Yes—it was Love—if thoughts of tenderness, 
Tricd in temptation, strengthen'd by distress, 
Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 
And yet—Oh more than all !—untired by time— 
Which nor defeated hope, nor bafed wile, 
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Could render sullen were she ne’er to smile, 

Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to vent 

On her one murmur of his discontent— 

Which still would meet with joy, with calmness part, 
Lest that his look of grief should reach her heart ; 
Which nought remov’d—nor menaced to remove— 
If theré be love in mortals—this was love ! 

He was a villain—aye—reproaches shower 

On him—but not the passion, nor its power, 

Which only proved, all other virtues gone, 

Not guilt itself could quench this loveliest one!’ p. 15, 16. 

(s soon as he is left alone, his thoughts and his steps turn to 
this adored object ;—though his mind is filled with sad presages 
as to the issue of the desperate expedition upon which i; is a- 
bout to depart. 

«« Now to Medora!—Oh! my sinking heart, 
‘* Long may her own be lighter than thou art!” 

He hears her singing a sweet and melancholy air as he ap- 
proaches, and says, ‘ My own Medora !—Sure thy song is sad. ’ 
She answers, that in his absence it is always so; and proceeds 
in the following beautiful strain of pure and enchanting tender- 
ness. 

‘ « Oh! many a night on this lone couch reclin’d, 

My dreaming fear with storms hath wing’d the wind, 
And deem’d the breath that faintly fann’d thy sail— 
The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale ; 
Though soft—it seem’d the low prophetic dirge, 
That mourn’d thee floating on the savage surge : 
Still would I rise—to rouse the beacon fire, 
Lest spies less true should let the blaze expire; 
And many a restless hour outwatch’d each star, 
And morning came—and still thou wert afar ! 
‘ Oh! how the chill blast on my bosom blew, 
And day broke dreary on my troubled view, 
And still I gazed and gazed—and not a prow 
Was granted to my tears—my truth—my vow | 
At length—’twas noon—I hail’d and blest the mast 
That met my sight—it near*’d—Alas! it past ! 
Another came—Oh God ! ’twas thine at last ! 
Would that those days were over! wilt tliou ne'er, 
My Conrad! learn the joys of peace to share?’’’ &c. 
p-19, 20. 

He then tells her, with considerate and bitter sorrow, that 
they must part again that very hour! She exclaims, that it is 
impossible !—the vessel is scarcely come to anchor, and her crew 
have need of repose. 

VOL, XXII. NO. 45, 9D 
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** The feast these hands delighted to prepare— 
Light toil! to cull and dress thy frugal fare ! 
See, I have pluck’d the fruit that promised best, 
And where not sure, perplex’d, but pleased, I guess’d 
At such as seem’d the fairest: thrice the hill 
My steps bave wound to try the coolest rill ; 

* Yes! thy Sherbet to-night will sweetly flow, 
See how it sparkles in its vase of snow !— 
But come—the board is spread—our silver lamp 
Is trimm’d, and heeds not the Sirocco’s damp : 
Then shall my handmaids while the time along, 
And join with me the dance, or wake the song ; 
Or my guitar, which still thou lov’st to hear, 
Shall soothe or lull—or, should it vex thine ear, 
We'll turn the tale, by Ariosto told, 
Of fair Olympia lov’d and left of old.— 
Thus Conrad, too, will quit me for the main : 
And he deceiv’d me—for—he came again !— 
“ Again—again—and oft again—my love ! 
If there be life below, and hope above, 
He will return—but now—the moments bring 
The time of parting with redoubled wing.” ’ p. 23, 24. 
While he is striving to comfort her, he hears his captain's 


* “ Be silent,—Conrad!—dearest—come and share 


bugle summon him from below, and starts forward to bid her 


adieu. We do not know any thing in poetry more beautiful e 
touching than the following picture of their parting. 
* She rose—she sprung—she clung to his embrace, 

Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face. 

He dared not raise to his that deep-blue eye, 

That downcast droop’d in tearless agony. 

Her long fair hair lay floating o’er his arms, 

In all the wildness of dishevelled charms ; 

Scarce beat that bosom—where his image dwelt— 

So full—that feeling seem’d almost unfelt ! 

Hark—peals the thunder of the signal-gun! 

It told ’twas sunset—and he curs’d that sun. 

Again—again—that form he madly press’d, 

Which mutely clasp’d—imploringly caress’d ! 

And tottering to the couch his bride he bore, 

One moment gazed—as if to gaze no more— 

Felt—that for him earth held but her alone, 

Kiss’d her cold forehead—turn’d—is Conrad gone? 
O’er every feature of that still, pale face, 

Had sorrow fix’d what time can ne’er erase : 

The tender blue of that large loving eye 

Grew frozen with its gaze on vacancy— 
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Till—Oh, how far! it caught a glimpse of him— 

And then it flow’d—and phrenzied seem’d to swim 
Through those long, dark, and glistening lashes dew’d 
With drops of sadness oft to be renew’d. 

“‘ He’s gone ! ’’—against her heart that hand is driven, 
Convuls’d and quick—then gently raised to heaven ; 

She look’d and saw the heaving of the main ; 

The white sail set—she dared not look again.’ p. 24, 25. 

He rushes down to the beach in all the agony of suppressed 
and intolerable anguish ;—but as he draws near the scene of his 
glory and exertions, other images come gradually to his relief. 

Again he hurries on—and as he hears 

The clang of tumult vibrate on his ears, 

The busy sounds, the bustle of the shore, 
The shout, the signal, and the dashing oar— 
As marks his eye the seaboy on the mast, 
The anchor’s rise, the sails unfurling fast, 
The waving kerchiefs of the crowd that urge 
That mute adieu to those who stem the surge ; 
And more than all—his blood-red flag aloft— 
He marvell’d how his heart could seem so soft. 
Fire in his glance, and wildness in his breast, 
He feels of all his former self possest.’ p. 26, 27. 

He embarks ;—issues his brief and clear commands ;—sets 
sail ;—glides, darkling and unseen, past the anchored flect of his 
enemy, and takes the station he had resolved upon, at the close 
of the first Canto. 

The second requires some little explanation ;—at least it is 
convenient to apprise the reader, in this place, that the letter 
which sent Conrad off on this hasty expedition, conveyed infor- 
mation that a neighbouring Pacha, of the name of Seyd, had 
assembled a strong fleet, and was to sail next morning, for the 
purpose of finally exterminating the pirates in their den, and ut- 
terly destroying their settlement in the island. Conrad’s sudden 
resolution was to endeavour to surprise and burn this atmament 
in the night ; and after finishing the course described at the close 
of the preceding Canto, it appears that he had ascertained that 
the hostile captains were still revelling ashore, at a feast given b 
the Pacha ;—to which, after giving his orders for the attack, he 
himself repairs, in the disguise of a Dervise, and contrives to 
detain his enemies at table by a pretended story of his imprison- 
ment, and recent escape from the island against which their ex- 
pedition was intended. In the midst of his legend, the Pacha 
is startled with the sudden glare from his blazing fleet, and calle 
his attendants to seize on the false visitor. 

* Up rose the Dervise with that burst of light, 
Nor less his change of a, appall'd ihe sight : 
2 


O 
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Jp rose that Dervise—not in saintly garb, 
But like a warrior bounding from his barb, 
Dash’d his high cap, and tore his robe away— 
Shone his mail’d breast, and flash’d his sabre’s vay ! 
His close but glittering casque, and sable plume, 
Moreglittering eye, and black brow’s sabler gloom, 
Glared on the Moslems’ eyes some Afrit sprite, 
Whise demon death-blow left no hope for fight. 
The wild confusion, and the swarthy glow 
Of flames on high, and torches from below ; 
The shriek of terror, and the mingling yell—- 
For swords began to clash, and shouts to swell, 
Flung o’er that spot of earth the air of heil! 
Distracted to awd fro the fying slaves 
Behold but b!oody shore and fiery waves ; 
Nought heeded they the Pacha’s angry cry, 
They seize that Dervise !—seize on Zatanai! 
Sweeps his long arm—that sabre’s whirling sway, 
Sheds fast atonement for its first delay ; 
Completes his fury, what their fear begun, 
And makes the many basely quail to one. 
The cloven turbans o’er the chansber spread, 
Aad scarce ai arm dares rise to guard its head: 
Even Seyd, convuls’d, o'erwhelm’d with rage, surprize, 
Retreats before him, though he still defies. 
No craven be—and yet he dreads the blow, 
So much Confusion magnifies his foe ! 
His blazing galleys still distract his sight, 
He tore his beard, and foaming fled the fight.’ p. SS—40. 
In the mean time, the pirates join their triumphant leader, 
and fire the palace of their astonished enemy ; as the flames 
advance, the shrieks of women are heard, and Conrad stops the 
work of devastation and slaughter to rescue and place in safety 
those defenceless captives—him-elf taking charge of the favour 
ite Sultana. This act of generosity, however, proves his ruin. 
It gives time to the Pacha and his forces to recover from their 
panic, and to surround, and by superiority of numbers at be 
to overmaster, their desperate assailants. Conrad, wounded, 
and fighting like a madman, is at length overpowered, made 
prisoner, and led to his dungeon, under the eves of that pity: 
ing beauty whom he had so recently rescued from the flame. 
Her impression from the whole adventure is delineated with 
great beauty. 
* And when that dark-eyed lady, young Gulnare, 
Reerall’d those thoughts late wandering in despair, 
Much did she marvel o’er the courtesy 
That smooth’d his accents—soften’d in his eye. 
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’T was strange—that robber thus with gore bedew'd, 
Seem’d gentler then than Seyd in fondest mood. 
The Pacha wooed as it he deemed the slave 
Must seem delighted with the heart he gave: 
‘Lhe Corsair voaved protection, sooth’d affright 
As 'f his homage were a woman’s right. 
The wish is wrong—nay worse for female—vain : 
* Yet much T wish to view that chief again ; 
‘« If but to thank for, what my fear forgot, 
* The life—my loving Jord remembered not!” 
And him she saw, where thickest carnage spread, 
But gathered breathing from the happier dead ; 
Far from his band, and battling with a host 
‘That deem right dearly won the field he lost.— 
Cari this be he? triu: mphant late she saw, 
When bis red hand’s wild gesture waved, a Jaw ! 
* lis he indeed—disarm’d but undeprest, 
His sole regret the life he still possest ; 
His wounds too sligh t, though taken w ith that will, 
Which would have hiss? d the hand that then could kill.’ 
p. 44, 45. 
Next follow some fine, but gloomy sketches of the unsub- 
dued, though agonizing thou; oh ts of the captive chief ;--the 
struggles of pride and remorse—the recollections of days mis- 
pent, and talents perverted—and the hard and defying intre- 
pidi lity by which all these recollections are resisted, 
One thought alone he could not—dared not meet— 
“ Oh, how these tidings will Medora greet ?”” 
"}hen—-only then—his clanking hands he rais’d, 
And strain’d with rage the chain on which he gazed.’ p. 49. 
Ac last, overcome with toil and watching, he falls heavily 
‘Jeep; and a new scene opens upon the reader. 
He slept in calmest sccming—tor his breath 
Was hush'd so deep—Ah! happy if in death ! 
He slept—Who o’er his placid sturnber bends ? 
His foes are gone—and here he hath no friends ; 
!s it some seraph sent to grant him grace? 
a tis an earthly forin with he: wenly face! 
Its white arm rais’d a lamp— yet gently hid, 
Lest the ray flash abruptly on the lid 
Of that clos’d e ye, which opens but to pain, 
And once unclose d—but once may close again ! 
‘That torm, with eye so dark, and cheek so fair, 
And auburn waves of gemm’d and braided hair ; 
With sh: ape of fairy lightness—naked foot, 
hat shines like snow, and falls on earth as mute— 
Lhrough guards and dunnest night how came it there 
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Ah! rather ask what will not woman dare ? 
Whom youth and pity lead like thee, Gulnare!’ pp. 50, 51. 

He awakens, and listens to her words of soothing. She pro- 
mises to intercede with the Pacha, at least for a respite of his 
doom. He says, he can bear all, but the anguish his fate will 
occasion to Medora. ‘ Thou lov’st another, then!’ rejoins the 
enthusiastic favourite, § Ah! how I envy those who love and are 
beloved!’ Conrad replies, that he thought her Jove was his 
from whose blazing haram he had delivered her ; on which she 
breaks out into the following beautiful and truly feminine excla- 
mation. 

¢ «* My love stern Seyd’s? Oh—No—No—not my love— 

© Yet much this heart, that strives no more, once strove 
“ To meet his passion—but it would not be. 
“ I felt—I feel—love dwells with—with the free. 
“ T am a slave, a favoured slave at best, 
To share his splendcur, and seem very blest! 
Oft must my soul the question undergo, 
Of—* Dost thou love ?’ and burn to answer ‘ No!’ 
Oh! hard it is that fondness to sustain, 
“ And struggle not to feel averse in vain ; 
* But harder still the heart’s recoil to bear, 
** And hide from one—perhaps another there. 
** He takes the hand I give not—nor withhold— 
“ Its pulse nor check’d—nor quicken’d—calmly cold ; 
And when he quits—it drops a lifeless weight 
From one I never loved enough to hate, 
No warmth these lips return by his imprest, 
** And—chill’d remembrance shudders o'er the rest! .’ pp, 56, 

She glides away again, promising to postpone, and, if possi- 
ble, to avert his execution; and the Second Canto closes with 
this brief but emphatic picture of his dreadful condition. 

’‘T'is morn—and o’er his alter’d features play 

The beams—without the hope of yesterday.— 

What shall he be ere night ?——Perchance a thing 
O’er which the raven flaps her funeral wing ; 

By his closed eye unheeded and unfelt, 

While sets that sun, and dews of evening melt, 
Chill—wet—and misty round each stiffened limb, 
Refreshing earth—reviving all but him!’ p. 58, 59. 

The last Canto opens with some enchanting lines upon the 
evening aspect of Athens, and the surrounding landscape. We 
can make room but for a few of them. 

¢ Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 
Not as in Northern climes obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light! 


“ 
“ 
«“ 


“ 
«ce 


ac 
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O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it glows. 
On old Egina’s rock, and Idra’s isle, 
The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 
O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulph, unconquered Salamis ! 
Their azure arches through the long expanse 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course and own the hues of heaven ; 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep.— 

But lo! from high Hymettus to the plain, 
The Queen of Night asserts her silent reign. 
No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 
Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form ; 
With cornice glimmering as the moon-beams play, 
There the white column greets her grateful ray, 
And bright around with quivering beams beset 
Her emblem sparkles o’er the minaret :— 
And, dun and sombre ’mid the holy calm, 
Near Theseus’ fane yon solitary palm, 
All tinged with varied hues arrest the eye— 
And dull were his that pass’d them heedless by ! ” 

p- 61, 62, 63. 

The scene then changes to the Pirate’s isle, and the anguish 
and anxiety of his deserted Medora. After watching for three 
restless days in her tower, 

—‘ Impatience bore 
At last her footsteps to the midnight shore, 
And there she wandered heedless of the spray 
That dash’d her garments oft, and warn’d away ; 
She saw not—felt not this—nor dared depart, 
Nor deemed it cold—her chill was at her heart.’ p.65. 

At the dawning of morning, his shattered bark returns with a 
scanty remnant of his wounded and despairing followers. They 
tell their mournful story ; and she sinks in the surf at their feet, 
and is borne alinost lifeless by her female attendants from the 
shore. We then return to Gulnare, who is represented as sit- 
ting at the feet of the stern and vindictive Seyd, and vainly us- 
ing all her wiles to obtain some indulgence for his captive. He 
becomes quite furious at last, at her obstinate intercession, and 
leaves her with threats against her own life and freedom. 

* Ah! little reck’d that chief of womanhood— 
Which frowns ne’er quell’d, nor menaces subdued ; 
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And little deem’d he what thy heart—Gulnare! 

When soft could feel, and when incens'd could dare, 

His doubts appear’d to wrong—nor yet she knew 

How deep the root from whence compassion grew.’ p. 71, 
In the mean time, Conrad pines in his lonely cell. 

‘ The fourth day roll’d along—and with the night 

Came storm and darkness in their mingling might : 

Oh! how he listened to the rushing deep, 

That ne'er till now so broke upon his sleep ; 

And his wild spirit wilder wishes sent, 

Roused by the roar of his own element! 

Oft had he ridden on that winged wave, 

And loved its roughness for the speed it gave ; 

And now its dashing echoed on his ear, 

A long known voice—alas! too vainly near! 

T.oud sung the wind above—and, doubly loud, 

Shook o'er his turret cell the thunder. cloud ; 

And flash’d the lightning by the latticed bar, 

To him more genial than the midnight star.’ p. 73, 74. 

In the midst of this tumult of the elements, the beautcons 
form of Gulnare again presents itself before him— tells him she 
despairs of softening the Pacha in his favour—confesses her love 
to him, and her resentment of the base threats and insults she 
has herself received from the despot—and finally, proposes that 
they should assassinate him in his sleep, and fly to his island 
together. Conrad, with infinite, and unnatural generosity, re- 

uses to lift his arm against a defenceless adversary; and she 
rushes away in desperation alone, leaving the door of his dun- 
goon open behind her. He Sollows. bewildered and incumber- 
ed with his chains—sees the dawn brightening from an open 
gallery—and again meets Gulnare issuing from a still and light- 
cd chamber, without her dagger, and with an air of recovered 
composure. He flatters himself that she has abandoned her sa- 
vaze purpose ; but, upon coming close up to her, he discovers 
one fatal sti vin of blood upon her pale and disordered cheek, 
und sbrinks back in horror,—when she suddenly claps her hands, 
acd a party of her attendants surround them—strike off Tae 
rad’s fetters—and hurry him along with them to the beach, 
where they embark with ‘the risin ig sun, and soon pass under the 

«ks where the unfortunate pirate stationed his ambush on the 

ight they were first acquainted. 

‘ Stil onward ! fair the breeze, nor rough the surge, 
The blue waves sport around the stern they urge ; 
Far on the horizon’s verge appears a speck— 
A spot—a mast—a sail—an armed deck ! 
Vheir little bark her men of watch descry, 
And ampler canvas woos the wind from high ; 
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She bears her down majestically near, 

Speed on her prow, and terror in her tier ; 

A flash is seen—the ball beyond their bow 

Booms harmless hissing to the deep below, 
Uprose keen Conrad from his silent reg 

A long, long absent gladness in his glance ; 

“ ?Tis mine—my blood-red Hlay—again—again— 
** T am not all deserted on the main!” p. 85. 

This was his lieutenant’s galley, which had set out to ascer- 
tain, or share the fate of their leader. Atter the first burst ef 
joy and exultation— 

¢ With many an asking smile, and wondering stare, 
They whisper round, and gaze upon Galnare ; 
And her, at once above-—beneath her sex, 
Whom blood appall'd not, their regards perplex. 
To Conrad turns her faint imploring eye, 
She drops her veil, and stands in sileuce by ; 
Her arms are meekly folded on that breast, 
Which—Conrad sate—to fate resigu’d the rest. 
Though worse than phrenzy could that bosom ll, 
Extreme in love or hate—in good or iil, 
The worst of crimes, had lett her woman still!’ | 

Hitherto his horror and astonishment at her bleody ‘daring, 
had kept him aloof from that fair deliverer—but gentler thoughts 
begin now to prevail—as may be traced in the foilowing beaui- 
tul and characteristic passage. 

' ——whate’er her guilt, 
For him that pojgnard sincte—that blood was spilt 
And he was free !—and she for him had given 
Her ail on earth, and more than all in heaven ! 
And now he turn’d him to that dark-ryed slave 
Whose brow was bowed beneath the glance he gave, 
Who now seemed changed and humbled :—faint and meel 
But varying oft the colour of her cheek 
To deeper shades of paleness—all its red 
That fearful spot which stain’d it from the dead ! 
He took that hand—it trembled—now too late— 
So soft in love—so wildiy nerved in bate ; 
He clasp’d that hand—it trembled—and his own 
Llad lost its firmness, and his voice its tone. 
* Gulnare ! ”’—but she re plied not—"** dear Gulnare!” 
She raised her eye—her only auswer there-— 
At once she sought and sunk in his erubrace ! 
If he had driven her from that resting place, 
{lis had been more or less than mortal heart, 
But—good or ill—it bade her not depart. 
Perchance, but for the bodings of his breast, 
}Lis latest virtue then had joined the rest. 
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Yet even Medora might forgive the kiss 

That asked from form so fair no more than this— 

The first—the last that Frailty stole from Faith— 

To lips where Love had lavish’d all his breath, 

To lips—whose broken sighs such fragrance fling, 

As he had fann’d them freshly with his wing!’ p..87, 88. 

At close of evening they reach at length the rocky shoreé of 
his own island. But his Medora’s tower, whose lights used first 
to greet him, is dark and silent. Stung with intolerable impa- 
tience,— 

* With the first pause the resting rowers gave, 
He waits not—looks not—leaps into the wave, 
Strives through the surge—bestrides the beach—and high 
Ascends the path familiar to his eye.’ p. 89. 

He reaches his turret door, and knocks loud and impetuously 
—but receives no answer. With faint and faltering hand he 
knocks again—the door slowly opens, and a melancholy face, 
but not the face he is in search of, presents itself—afraid to ask, 
and resolved to know, he snatches the lamp from the hand of 
the attendant, rushes into the well-known chamber—and finds 
all his forebodings realized ! 

* He turn’d not—spoke not—sunk not—fix’d his look, 
And set the anxious frame that lately shook : 
He gazed—how long we gaze despite of pain, 
And know—but dare not own we gaze in vain! 
In life itself she was so still and fair, 
That death with gentler aspect withered there ; 
And the cold flowers her colder hand contain’d, 
In that last grasp as tenderly were strain’d 
As if she scarcely felt, but feign’d a sleep, 
And made it almost mockery yet to weep: 
The long dark lashes fringed her lids of snow— 
And veil’d—thought shrinks from all that lurk’d below— 
Oh! o’er the eye death most exerts his might, 
And hurls the spirit from her throne of light ! 
Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 
But spares, as yet, the charm around her lips— 
Yet—yet they seem as they forbore to smile, 
And wish’d repose—but only for a while ; 
«But the white shroud, and each extended tress, 
Long—fair—but spread in utter lifelessness, 
Which, late the sport of every summer wind, 
Escaped the baffled wreath that strove to bind ; 
These—and the pale pure check, became the bier— 
But she is nothing—wherefore is he here ? 
He ask’d no question—all were answer’d now 
By the firet glance on that still—marble brow. 
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Jt was enough—she died—what reck’d it how ? 
The love of youth, the hope of better years, 
The source of softest joy and tenderest fears, 
The only living thing he could not hate, 

Was reft at once—and he deserv’d his fate, 
But did not feel it less.’ p. 90—92. 

This, we think, is exquisitely beautiful; and yet scarcely so 
beautiful and touching and powerful as the following, with which 
we conclude our extracts. 

* On Conrad's stricken soul exhaustion prest, 
And stupor almost lull’d it into rest ; 
So feeble now—his mother’s sofiness crept 
‘To those wild eyes, which like an infant’s wept; 
It was the very weakness of his brain, 
Which thus confess’d without relieving pain. 
None saw his trickling tears —perchance, if seen, 
That useless flood of grief had never been : 
Nor long they flowed—he dried them to lepart, 
In helpless—hopeless—brokenness of heart : 
‘The sun goes forth—but Conrad’s day is dim— 
And the night cometh—ne’er to pass from him ! 
His heart was form'd for softness—warp'd to wrong— 
Betray'd too early, and beguil’d too long ; 
Each feeling pure—as falls the dropping dew 
Within the grot ; like that had harden'd too ;— 
Less clear, perchance, its earthly trials pass ‘d, 
But sunk, and chill’d, and petrifie sd at last. 
Yet tempests wear, and lightning cleaves the rock ; 
If such his heart, so shatter’d it the shock. 
There grew one flower beneath its rugged brow, 
Though dark the shade—it shelter’d,—saved till now. 
The thunder came—that bolt bath blasted both, 
The Granite’s firmness, and the Lily’s growth : 
The gentle plant hath left no leaf to tell 
Its tale, but shrunk and wither’d where it fell, 
And of its cold protector, blacken round 
But shiver’d fragments on the barren ground!’ p. 93, 94. 

After that fatal night Conrad is seen no more upon earth.-- 
His followers discover that a boat has been broken from her 
moorings: but no rescarches bring any information of their 
leader— 

** Nor trace nor tidings of his doom declare, 
‘* Where lives his grief, or perish’d his despair. * 

Our readers are now in a condition to judge for themselves of 
the merits of this singular production—por are we tempted to 
interfere with any remarks of our own. {The obvious and radij- 
cal objection, of all the incidents being borrowed from situations 
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that are scarcely conceizable by the greater part of his reaceis, 
has been already considered in the remarks which we nede at 
the beginning: a more reasonable obj jection, we think is, 

the character of .the hero is needlessly | loaded in the descri 
with crimes and vices of which his conduct eflords no indieat: 
He is spoken of as an abandoned and unfeeling ruflian—aud he 
uniformly eumports himself as a perfect paitern of tenderness and 
humanity. Nay, he even carries his gencrosity a gocd dea! thr. 
ther than, we believe, the most moral ol his readers would thin 
necessary—lor our own part, at least, we do wot hes tate to pi 
fess that we should h: ive very fitde scruple about taking the 

any worthy ventleman over night, who had put every thin: 
erder fo: uppaling us in the morning. 


The Corsair has detained us so long, that we must make short 
ae with the Bride of Abydoe—wh ich is a pir ce Indeed of a 
ighter structure , and more easily despatched. “This is a Turkis! 
a like the Giaour, written in yet more irregular verse, ar 
abounding more in soft and tender scenes, and tess in terrors 
and horrors than any of Lord Byron’s other publications. — I]t 
COMtAINS Many passupzes of great interest and beauty-and ay 
many specimens of rich and splendid description as could be 
elected out of any work of the same extent. ‘The story is wild 
an tragies'--bnt neither cem licatcd nor horrible. 
Giiffir srs in his Divan in preat state,and summons bis daugh- 
ter Zulesko to his presence. Her brother Selim respecttuily 
gates, that he believes she is still wandering in the gardens of 


4 ! 


e Seraylio, where be biinself liad just jeft her, to attend on his 
court, The Pacha reproaches his son with efleminacy, and is 
kindled into fury by the rescuvtul air with which his scorn is re- 
paid, when the entrance ot Zuleika disarms him of every angry 
feciing, Nothing jn all the piece is more beauul ul or elegant 
than her jotroduction. 

© fat hark I hear Zuleika’s voice, 
¢ THouris’ hymn tt meets mine ear; 
She as the offspring of my choice— 
Oh! more than even her mother dear, 
With all to hope, and nought to fear, 
y Peri! ever welcome here ! 
Sweet, as the desart-fountain’s wave 
To lips just cooled in time to save— 
Such to my longing sight art thou 3 
Nor can they waft to Mecea’s shrine 
More thanks for lite, than 1] for thine 
* Who bless’d thy birth, and bless thee now. 
Foir—as the first that fell ot womankind— 


When on that dread yet lovely serpent smiling, 
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Whose image then was stamped upon her mind— 
But once beguiled—and ever more beguiling rs; 
Dazzling—as that, oh! too transcendent vision 
To Sorrow's phantoin- peopled slumber given, 
When heart meets heart again in dreams Elysian, 
And paints the lost on Earth revived in Heaven— 
Soft—as the memory of buried love— 
l’ure—as the prayer which Childhood wafts ahove— 
Was she—the daughter of that rude old Chief, 
Who met the maid with tears—but not of grief. 
Who hath not proved—how feebly words essay 
lo fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray? 
Who doth not feel—until his failing sight 
Vaints into dimness with its own delight— 
His changing cheek—his sinking heart confess 
‘The might -—the majesty of Loveliness ? 
Such was Zuleika—such around her shone 
‘The nameless charms unmarked by her alone 
‘The light of love—the purity of grace— 
‘The mind—the Music breathing from her face ! 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole— 
And, oh! that eye was in itself a Soul! 
Ifer graceful arms in meekness bending 
Across her gently budding breast— 
At one kind word those arms extending 
To clasp the neck of him who biest 
His child, caressing and carest.’ p. 8—10. 

After some preamble, the ‘Turkish tather coolly announces 
to her, that he has promised her in marriage to a neizht oUrINg 
Bey, who is on his way to claim her hs and 3 and mounts his 
horse to review the exercises of his cavalry. Selim remains in 
mute dejection; and all the ensuing scene is delineated with e- 
qual lel cacy ane ‘d beauty. 

‘ His head was leant upon his hand. 

His eve looked o'er the dark blue water, 
That swiit! iy glides and gently swells 
Between the winding Dardanelles ; 

But yet he saw nor sea nor strand, 
Nor even Ins Pacha’s turbaned band 

Mix in me game of mimic slauglter 
Carcering cleave the folded felt 
With sabre etroke right sharp ly dealt— 
Nor marked the javelin darting crowd, 

Nor heard their Ollahs wild and loud. p. 12, 18 

Zuleika strives in vain to rouse hin trom ‘his stern aud sullen 
mood. 

Thrice paced she slowly through the room, 
Aud watched his eye ~ it still was fixed 
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She snatched the urn wherein was mixed 

The Persian Atar-gul’s perfume, 

And sprinkled all its odours o’er 

The pictured roof and marble floor— 

The drops, that through his glittering vest 
The playful girl's appeal addrest, 

Unheeded o’er his bosom flew, 

As if that breast were marble too— 

“* What, sullen yet? it must not be— 

“ Oh! gentle Selim, this from thee!’ p. 14. 


She then playtully presents him with a rose, and a message 


from its 


paramour the nightingale ; and at last says, if it be the 


thought of her marriage that disturbs him, she vows never to 
wed without his consent. 


«« 
‘ 
‘ 
«“ 
“ 
‘“ 


“ 


Think’st thou that I could bear to part 
Vith thee—and learn to halve my heart? 
Ah! were I severed from thy side, 

Where were thy friend and who my guide? 
Years have not seen—Time shall not see 
‘The hour that tears my soul from thee— 
Even Azrael from his deadly quiver 

“* When flies that shaft—and fly it must— 

That parts all else—shall doom for ever 

*¢ Our hearts to undivided dust! ”’ 


He lived—he breathed—he moved—he felt— 
He raised the maid from where she knelt— 
His trance was gone—his keen eye shone 
With thoughts that long in darkness dwelt— 
With thoughts that burn—in rays that melt.— 


6 
« 
« 
« 
“ 
& 
«“ 
«“ 
“ 
«é 
«“ 


ec 


Now thou art mine! for ever mine, 

With life to keep, and scarce with life resign ! 
Now thou art mine, that sacred oath, 

Though sworn by one, hath bound us both, 
Yes, fondly, wisely hast thou done, 

That vow hath saved more heads than one :— 
But blench not thou—thy simplest tress 
Claims more from me than tenderness 

I would not wrong the slenderest hair 

That clusters round thy forehead fair, 

For all the treasures buried far 

Within the caves of Istakar.” ’ p. 16~18. 


He then proceeds to tell her that he is not what he appears, 
and desires her to meet him after dark in the garden of the Se- 
rai.—She consents, though overcome with apprehension and sut- 
prize at the vehemence with which he expresses himself.—The 
night scene, and the interior of a Turkish boudoir, are given 
with great elegance and effect, though the outlandish epithets 
are rather numerous. 
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Late, late to night will Dian cheer 
The swain, and chase the boatman’s fear ; 
Till then—no beacon on the cliff 
May shape the course of struggling skiff ; 
The scatter’d lights that skirt the bay, 
All, one by one, have died away ; 
The only lamp of this lone hour 
Is glimmering in Zuleika’s tower. 
Yes, there is light in that lone chambef, 
And o’er her silken Ottoman 
Are thrown the fragrant beads of amber, 
O’er which her fairy fingers ran ; 
Near these, with emerald rays beset, 
How could she thus that gem forget ? 
Her mother’s sainted amulet, 
Whereon engraved the Koorsee text, 
Could smooth this life, and win the next ; 
And by her Comboloio lies 
A Koran of illumin’d dyes ; 
And many a bright emblazon’d rhyme 
By Persian scribes redeem’d from time ; 
And o’er those scrolls, not oft so mute, 
Reclines her now neglected lute ; 
And round her lamp of fretted gold 
Bloom flowers in urns of China’s mould ; 
The richest work of Iran’s loom, 
And Sheeraz’ tribute of perfume ; 
All that can eye or sense delight 
Are gathered in that gorgeous room— 
But yet it hath an air of gloom.— 
She, of this Peri cell the sprite, 
What doth she hence, and on so rude a night?’ p. 28, 29. 
Attended by one faithful slave, she reaches the grotto where 
Selim had appointed to meet her; and speedily beholds him en- 
ter in the habit of a Turkish sailor. He then announces to her, 
that he is not her brother ;—and while she is lost in the agony of 
that discovery, which she innocently—rather too innocently— 
supposes is to put an end to their intimacy and affection, he 
roceeds to tell a long story of his being the son of Giaflir’s only 
ra the murder of that brother by his unnatural uncle 
—of his own occasional escape from the bunteas in which his 
jealousy has hitherto held him—and of the party he had se- 
cretly formed in the very household of the tyrant. He then 
draws an enchanting picture of the bliss which his enthusiastic 
fancy had conjured up to gild their united days, at a distance 
from the crimes and restraints of their present royal residence. 
‘ « Ay! let me like the ocean-Patriarch roam, 
** Or only know on land the Tartar’s home,— 
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My tent on shore—my galley on the sca— 
Are more than cities and Serais to me ; 
Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, 
Across the desart, or before the gale, 
Bound where thou wilt, my barb! or glide my prow, 
But be the star that guides the wanderer-—Thou ! 
Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark— 
The Dove of peace and promise to mine ark ! 
Or since that hope denied in worlds of strite— 
Be thou the rainbow to the sterms of life !— 
Soit—as the melody of youthful days, 
That steals the tremblin ig tear of spee chiees praise ; 
Dear—as his native song to Exile’s ears, 
Shall sound each tone thy long-loved voice endears 
Vor thee in those bright isles is built a bower 
Blaeming as Aden in its earliest hour. 
A deesenl swords—thy Selim’s heart and hand— 
 Wait—w ave—defend—destroy—at thy command! 
“ Girt by my band—Zuleika at my sicde— 
“ The spoil of nations shall bedeck my bride :— 
« The Haram's languid years of listless ease 
« Are weil resign’d for cares—for joys like these!’? p.44-5, 
When he has finished his agitating tale and impetuous solici- 
tations, the catastrophe is introduced’ with inimitable patios and 
judgment. 
‘« Zuleiko—mute and motionless, 
Stood like that statue of distress-— 
When, her last hope for ever gone, 
The mother hardened into stone; 
All in the maid that eye could see 
Was but a younger Niobé !— 
But ere her lip, or even her eve, 
Essayed to speak, or look rey ly— 
Seneath the garden’s wicket porch 
Far flashed on high a blazing torch ! 
Another—and another—and another—- 
“ Oh! fly !—no more—yet now my more than brothe: 
Far—wide through every thicket spread 
The fearful lights are gleaming red ; 
Nor these alone—for each right hand 
Is ready with a sheathless brand — 
They part, pursue, return, and wheel 
With searching flambeau, shining steel ; 
And last of all, his sabre w waving, 
Stern Giaffir in his fury raving, 
And now almost they touch the cave— 
Oh! must that grot be Selim’s grave?’ p. 49, 50. 
Though aware of the extremity of the dauger, he prepare 


” 
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to meet it with heroic resolution. He steps to the mouth of the 
grotto, and fires his pistol as a signal to his party on the wa- 
ter—takes an agonizing farewell of Zuleika, whom he conjures 
to remain within its shelter—and, rushing through his bewilder- 
ed assailents, springs at once from the garden-wall to the beach. 
The following narrative is as interesting as it is rapid and pic- 
turesque. 
‘ One bound he made, and gained the sand— 
Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band— 
A gasping head, a quivering trunk ; 
Another falls—but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes: 
From right to left his path he cleft, 
And almost met the meeting wave ;— 
His boat appears—not five oars’ length— 
His comrades strain with desperate strength— 
Ob! are they yet in time to save? 
His feet the foremost breakers lave ; 
His band are plunging in the bay, 
Their sabres glitter through the spray ; 
Wet—wild—unwearied to the strand 
They struggle—now they touch the land! 
They come—’Tis but to add to slaughter—' 
Tlis heart’s best blood is on the water ! 
Escaped from shot—unharmed by steel, 
Or scarcely grazed its force to feel— 
Had Selim won—betrayed—beset— 
To where the strand and billows met— 
There as his last step left the land, 
And the last death-blow dealt his hand— 
Ah! wherefore did he turn to look 
For her his eye but sought in vain? 
That pause—that fatal gaze he took— 
Hath doomed his death—or fixed his chain— 
Sad proof—in peril and in pain 
Tow late will Lover’s hope remain !— 
His back was to the dashing spray— 
Behind but close—his comrades lay— 
When at the instant, hissed the ball, 
** So may the foes of Giaffir fall! ” 
Whose voice is heard ? whose carbine rang ? 
Whose bullet through the night-air sang ? 
Too nearly—deadly aimed to err— 
Tis thine—Abdallah’s Murderer ! 
The father slowly rued thy hate, 
The son hath found a quicker fate— 
VOL. XXII. NO. 45, y 
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Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling, 
The whiteness of the sea-foam troubling, 
If aught his lips essayed to groan 
"Phe rushing billows choaked thestone ! ’ p- 51—53 
The sequel of the tragedy is given with no lees pawer and 
feeling. 
‘ Morn slowly rolls the clouds away— 
Few trophies of the fight are there— 
The shouts that shook the midnight-bay 
Are silent—but some signs of fray 
That strand of strife may bear— 
And fragments of each shivered brand— 
Steps stamped, and dashed into the sand, 
The print of many a struggling hand 
May there be marked—nor far remote 
A broken torch—an oarless boat— 
And tangled on the weeds that heap 
‘The beach where shelving to the dcep— 
There lies a white Capote ! 
"Tis rent in twain—one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripples o’er in vain. 
The only heart—the only eye— 
Had bled or wept to see him die, 
Had seen those scattered limbs composed, 
And mourned above his turban-stone— 
That heart hath burst—that eye was closed-— 
Yea—closed before his own ! 
Thou didst not view thy Selim fall ! 
That fearful moment when he left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill— 
He was thy hope—thy joy—thy love—thine all—- 
And that last thought on him thou could’st not save 
Sufficed to kill— 
Burst forth in one wild cry—and all was stili ! 
Peace to thy broken heart—and virgin grave ! 
Ah! happy! but of life to lose the worst, 
That grief—though deep—though fatal—was tiry firs 
Thrice happy ! ne'er to feel nor fear the force 
Of absence—shame—pride—hate—revenge—remorse ! 
And, oh! thot pang where more than Madness lies— 
The Worm that will not sleep—and never dics — 
Thought of the gloomy day-and ghastly night, 
That dreads the darkness, and yet loathes the light.’ 
2. Ouse DOs 
What follows, borders perhaps a little upon the fantastic ; but 
it is beautifully written ; and, in the ciose of a wideband sad iuas! 
ern story, is likely to mieet not only with indulgence, 


plause. 
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‘ Within the place of thousand tombs 

"hat shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms 

And withers not, though branch and leaf 
Are stamped with an eternal grief, 

Like early unrequited Love ! 
One spot exists—-which ever blooms, 

Ev’n in that deadly grove.— 
A single rose is shedding there 

Its lonely lustre, meek and pale, 
It looks as planted by Despair— 

So white—so fuint—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high ; 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands more rude than wintry sky 

May wring it from the stem---in vain— 
To-morrow sees it bloom again ! 

The stalk some spirit gently rears, 
And waters with celestial tears. 

‘Yo it the livelong night there sings 

A bird unseen—but not remote— 
Invisible his airy wings, 
But soft as harp that Houri strings 

His long entrancing note ! 
It were the Bulbul—but his throat, 

Though mournful, pours not such a strain 4 
For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve 

As if they loved in vain ! 

And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 
"lis sorrow so unmixed with dread, 
They scarce can bear the morn to break 

That melancholy spell, 
And longer yet would weep and wake, 
He sings sv wild and well! 
But when the day-blush bursts from high 
Expires that magic melody. 
And some have been who could believe, 
(So fondly youthful dreams deceive, 
Yet harsh be they that blame), 
That note so piercing and profound 
Will shape and syllable its sound 
Into Zuleika’s name. 
*Tis from her cypress’ summit heard, 
That melts in air the liquid word— 
*Tis from her lowly virgin earth 
That white rose — its tender birth. ’ 
2 
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After these long extracts, we can 5 ae to say but little of 
Lord Byron’s poetical peculiarities. 2We still wish he would 


/ present us with personages with whom we could move entirely 


symnathize. At present, he will let us admire nothing but ad- 
venturous courage in men, and devoted gentleness in women, 
There is no intellectual dignity or accomplishment about any of 
his charecters ; snd no very enlightened or equitable principles 
of morality. ‘We have made the best apology we could for 
this tribe of heroes, in the remarks we have ventured upon at 
the beginning ; and are aware of the difficulty of exhibiting 
strong passions in respectable persons. But it belongs to a ge. 
nius like his, to overcome such difficulties ; and he will never 
be thoroughly nor universally pleasing, till he learns to bespeak 
our interest for beings a little mo like those whom we have 
been acrustomed to love and admire, \ 

We must say a word or two, also, upon the faults of his style 
and diction—some of which seem to be growing into manner 
and habit with him. He has a sort of émphatie obscurity, for 
instance, every now and then, that is always distressing, and 
sometimes absurd. Speaking of the wild ditty sung by the pi 
rates, for example, he says, 

“ Such were the sounds that thrilled the rocks among, 
* And unto cars as rugged seemed a song. 
And a little after, 
———" she that day had past 
* In watching all that hope proclaimed a mast,” 
And again, in the latter poem, with a still more lamentable fail 
ure of the intended effect— 
*« A cup, too, on the board was set. 
“ That did not seem to hold sherbet.” 
His construction too is often ungrammaties! or imperfect—as 


“ when giving directions to alter the guard of his sword, he says, 


” 


‘«« Last time, it more fatigued my arm than foes. 
To “atigue foes with a sabre, is at all events a very strange 
mode of annoyance. In a subsequent passage, it is said, 
“* He sate him down in silence, and his look 
“ Resumed the calmness which before forsook ; 
Forsook what?—The verb is unquestionably active, and not 
neuter. The whole passage indeed is clumsy in diction, and, 
we would almost say, vulgar in expressiop» For exaniple, 
“ The feast was ushered in; but sumptuous fare, 
“* He shunned as if some poison mingled there. 
For one so long condemned to toil and fast, 
Methinks he strangely spares the rich repast. 
What ails thee, Dervise ?—eat—dost thou suppose 
This feast a Christian’s? or my friends thy foes?” 
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The following triplet is heavy, and almost unintelligi!le—it 
would be agreeably lightened by striking out the middle line. 

“ But he has said it—and the jealous well, 
Those tyrants teazing, tempting to rebel, 
Deserve the fate their fretting lips foretell. ” 

There are various imitations of living authors—-who would, 
no doubt, have been proud to have had the noble author ac- 
knowledge his obligations—and there is no one certainly who can 
better afford to acknowledge them. All that we object to-how- 
ever, is, that he sometimes imitates what had better be let alone 
—as the quaint jingle of Crabbe in such a line as this— 

*“ Or fallen too low, to fear a farther fall. ” 
And the dangerous simplicity and daring pathos of Campbell, 
in such as this— 

* Another—and another—and another. ” 


These are smal] matters, we allow ; and if every one thought 
as little of them as we do, we doubt whether we should have 
condescended to take any notice of them. But many who have 
a good deal to say in awarding poctical glory, consider them as 
of no light importance ; and therefore it hecomes us, os pro- 
fessed critics, to admonish the noble author of their existence. 
—We hope he is not in earnest in meditating even a temporary 
divorce from his Muse—and woukd humbly suggest to him to do 
away the reproach of the age, by producing a tragic drama of 
the old English school of poetry and pathos. He has all the 
air, we think, of being the knight for whom the accomplish- 
ment of that great adventure is reserved. 


Art. X. A Literary History of the Middle Ages; compreh:nd- 
ing an Account of the State of Learning, from the close of the 
Re ign of Augustus, to its revival in the Liftee nth Century. By 
the Rev. Josern Derineron,. 4to. pp. 743. London, 
1814, 


A™oxe the various revolutions which literature has experi- 

enced, none are more remarkable than those which it un- 
derwent in the period included in the work before us. The 
high and dazzling prosperity of the Augustan age; the rapid 
and deep decline of the succeeding times; the long period of 
ignorance and barbarity which ensued ; ; and the commencement 
of a new state of things, destined to no ret epee present 
a spectacle interesting to every imagination, and a series of 
phenomena of which the causes and cilects may jeuby be rauk- 
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ed among the most interesting subjects of philosophical investi- 
gation. 
The causes by which literature is promoted, are so nearly the 
same with those by which human happiness is advanced, that 
one cannot be surprised at the deep interest which ma inkind 
have taken in tracing its progress through the different stages of 
society. It is in fact regarded, and with justice, as the most 
infallible criterion of the point of civilization at which any peo- 
ple haye arrived, . 
li is not however so much, perhaps, to its intimate conne- 
xion with the general happiness of society, as to its connexion 
with the happiness of individuals, that literature is principally 
indebted for the favour which it has enjoyed. As the man- 
ners of men are refined, and the taste for the coarse or boister- 
ous enjoyments of the barbarian declines, no amusement is found 
to occupy so delightfully the vacant hours of life, even to those 
whose principal pursuit is amusement. No pleasure is so little 
subject to wear itself out, by exhausting either the materials or 
the faculty of enjoyment, It is one of those tastes which grow 
by indulgence ; ; of which the objects become more numerous, 
and the emotions more exquisite, the greater the cultivation 
which it receives. It is more independent of the will of other 
men; more independent, in point of all external circumstances, 
than almost any other source of enjoyment. The objects about 
which it is conversant, too, fill the mind with a consciousness of 
its own elevation ; while it traces the innumerable events which 
are passed, or pierces through the veil that covers the future ; 
ranges over the globe upon which it is placed, or flies from pla- 
net to planet, and world to world, through the regionswf infinite 
space. The indulgence of a literary taste is naturally attended 
with a perception of increasin ig power—of a more enlarged do- 
minion over ‘the objects of nature, animate and inanimate, ra- 
tional and irrational. It is attended with the delightful convic- 
tion of giving a higher claim upon the love and esteem of man- 
kind, and of acquiring a greater command over those feelings 
and passions which render men odious to their Fellow-creatures. 
tlow naturally it combines with the best feelings incident to eve- 
ry condition of life—with’' what advantages it engages and em- 
ploys the thoughts of the wretched, tempers and moderates the 
elevation of the prosperous, directs the enthusiasm of the young, 
and relieves the ennui of the old, has been so long felt, and so 
often expressed with all the powers of language and 6f genius, 
that it may well be regarded as one of the laws to which universal 
assent is attached. ‘ If the riches of both Indies,’ said the ele- 
gant and amiable Fenelon ; © if the crowns of all the kingdoms 
4 
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« of Europe were laid at my feet, in exchange for my love of 
‘ reading, I would spurn them all. ’ 

In surveying the extended field which Mr Berington presents 
to our view, it is of importance to set out with an accurate esti- 
mate of the original standard by which all that follows is to be 
measured. Literat ure, to whatever perfection it was carried in 
the Augustan age, in the branches on which culture was bestowed, 
must be allowed to have possessed but a narrow, and by no means 
a very elevated range. The departments of Roman literature 
were in number hardly more than three; poetry, history, and 
rhetoric. In regard to philosophy at least, their pretensions, 
we think, cannot be ranked very high. Of physical sci- 
ence they were altogether destitute. And of their most cele- 
brated writings, or what they dignified with the name of Moral 
Philos: sphy—those, for exainple, of Cicero—besides that they 
were only transfusions from the Greek, we should hardly, in the 
present day, allow that they were of the nature of science or 
philosophy at all. Though moral precepts are enforced with per- 

suasive elegance, and practical nee of morals discussed in 
our Spectators and Ramblers, we are not accustomed to rank 
these popular productions among our works of philosophy. But, 
unless where he enters upon the trite and puerile questions, —whe- 

ther the ssmmutr bonum consists in pleasure, or in the absence of 
pain,—whether it consists in virtue along with riches and plea- 
sure, or in virtue alone;—or where he undertakes to prove that all 
opinions ave doubtful, ‘and that, with regard to the kuman mind, 
there is no such thing as trath or falsehood, frivolities which stil 
less deserve the name of philosophy, and are of kin to those with 
which the humar mird is uniformly caught in the infancy of 
civilizat tion,—the writings of Cicero ‘certainly ought not to be 
considered. as of a bigher cast than the serious papers in the 
Spe tate, or the moral sermons of Blair. 

If we carry our criticism even higher, to the masters of 
the Romans in literature-—the Greeks, we shall find that their 
legitimate pretepsions lie within a very limited compass. In 
Geometry, one of the branches of mathematical science, they 
had, indeed, made a noble and astonishing progress 5 but, into 
the properties of physical bodies, or the order of physical events, 
they had hardly pus ihed their inquiries beyond the obvious re- 
sults of vulgar observation. In regard to the Philosophy of 
Mind, the writings of Xenophon, and even those of Plato—ex- 
quisite models as they are of the arts of disputation, and in- 
structive beyond example i in all the resources of attack and de- 
dence—are by no means entitled to rank higher than the works 
of Cicero. Among all the philosophe rs of “antiquity, Aristotle 
gione appears to have made any 1y considerable attempts in what, 
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we now should think, worthy to be called the philosophy of 
mind. But even he appears not to have conceived the scheme 
of collecting and arranging the phenomena of thought, and 
ascertaining the order of their succession. His Logic is un- 
doubtedly an attempt—astonishing for the powers which it dis- 
plays, and instructive by the lights which it communicated—to 
analyze the process of general reasoning, one of the complicat- 
ed operations of the mind; the nature of which, after all, he 
entirely mistook. It is indeed a remark, which is worthy of 
mention, that not one of the ancient philosophers had any con- 
ception of the real nature of general terms, or of the operation 
of mind, which is called Abstraction ;—and that it is chiefly by 
this radical defect that they. are perpetually perplexed, and led 
into all their trifling and absurdity. ‘The Metaphysics of Aris- 
totle, are either an effort to explain the various uses which were 
made of the most general terms of the language, without an at- 
tempt to explain their real nature, or to penctrate into what is 
placed beyond the reach of human faculties, the essence and 
causes of things. His Ethics are a sort of manual of practical 
morality, to explain and enforce the four cardinal virtues. His 
Politics are an attempt, and an attempt which exhibits the vi- 
gour of his genius, to.explain some of the most striking pheno- 
mena of government, which had been exhibited among the 
states of Greece, or the neighbouring countries. But to pene- 
trate to the general principles of government,—to show the 
powers which it implies,—the mode in which they are formed, 
and in which they operate,—the ends at which they aim,—the 
causes of their aberration, and what is necessary to keep them 
true to those ends;—these are inquiries, to which it is evident that 
his mind had never expanded itself. ‘The feebleness of his gene- 
ral speculations is indeed so remarkable, that the most wretched 
pamphileteer of the present day would be ashamed of the trifling 
and absurd remarks, of which the greater part of his treatise is 
composed. It is however melancholy to relate, that this treat- 
ise, destitute as it must be of any instruction to men of the pre- 
sent age,—is the only work on the science of politics, which the 
most opulent and powerful of our seminaries of education thinks 
proper to teach. 

It thus sufficiently appears, that in the most useful branches 
of literature, the Ronians had miade no progress at all, and the 
Greeks very little. ‘That the chief object of poetry is to delight 
and amuse, we suppose will be allowed ; and we know, that some 
of its most exquisite specimens have been produced when intelli- 
gence and civilization were at a very low ebb. When Horace 
therefore pronoances Homer a more instructive teacher of moral 
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and political wisdom than Chrysippus and Crantor, the’ con 
demnation of the philosophers, we dare say, is just enough ; 
but for. the instruction to be derived from the poet, we must be 
permitted to think that it is infinitely inferior to that which may 
be gained from the fables of Esop. 

With regard even to historical composition, it is worthy of 
remark, that notwithstanding the exquisite perfection to which, 
in one of its branches, the antients carried this art, a per- 
fection to which, the moderns, perhaps, have never attain- 
ed, it is yet the meanest of its branches, if useful knowledge 
be the measure of esteem. In the hands of the antients, his- 
tory is only the art of weaving an exquisite narrative out of 
the common and vulgar recollections of events. From the 
profound research of materials, they were no doubt debar- 
red, because events in those days left, in writing at least, but 
few traces of themselves behind. But the antient historians ap- 
pear to have had little or no conception of the dependence of 
the events which they related upon the most remarkable of their 
causes, upon the state of government, and the state of society, 
among the people to whom the events related. ‘lo tearn that 
one people made war upon another, and that a number of in- 
cidents of such and such a description ensued, is a tale, how 
frequently soever repeated, of which the instruction is soon ex- 
hausted. ‘To make appear, in relating the transactions of na- 
tions, in what they were guided towards their real interest, and 
in what they were led astray from it; what were the chief cir- 
cumstances by which they were deceived in regard to their 
true interest, and suffered from their mistakes ; what the cir- 
cumstances which most contributed to give them a’ perception 
of their real interests, and to protect them from those delu- 
sions which would have plunged them in misery, is the only 
means of rendering history a school of experience ; is the only 
register of the past, which is pregnant with instruction for the 
future. 

As for oratory, the only remaining branch of Roman litera- 
ture, it was rather an instrument for the performance of certain 
kinds of public business, than either calculated or designed for 
the promotion of knowledge. It cannot, therefore, be set down 
as a branch of Jiterature to which the human mind is much in- 
debted. ‘That it is an instrament of which the tendency is to 
do good, rather than evil, we should upon the whole allow. It is 
not, however, by diffusing knowledge, nor by strengthening the 
mind, that its beneficial effects are produced. Considered mere~ 
ly as a branch of literature, not as an organ of power, it seems 
not to stand upon apy higher level than poetry. Wath whatever 
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delight, then, we may have perused,—and who has not perused 
with delight ?—the p etry, history, and oratory of the August 
an age, it is nevertheless obvious, that it was only in the en- 
tertaining branches of literature, and. not at all in the useful 
and instructive, that the Romans (and the seme thing nearly 
may be said of the Greeks) had made any extraordinary pro- 
gress. 

From the time of Augustus, it is universally allowed that li- 
terature, among the Rom: ans, degenerated and declined. The 
causes of this, present an object ot inquiry to which great atten- 

tion has heen called, and from which the most important prac- 
tical conclusions may be deduced. The great change which 
had taken place in the condition of the Romans, was the loss of 
liberty; and although their rude and ill-constructed republic 
was a most imperfect instrument of government, the difference 
in the state of the human mind, under a free and a despotic 
constitution, was prodigious, It is one of the most decisive ex- 
perimen ts which has ever been made upon human nature; and 
upon the circumst: ances on which its degradation or its excel. 
Jenee really depend. ‘The disadvantages under which the Ro- 
mans laboured, from the defective construction of their repub- 
tican government, nourished in them many vices, and retarded 
their progress in improvement. But the despotism to which 
they aficrwards submitted, speedily eradicated from their minds 
every amiable and respectable quality, and reduced them to al- 
most the lowest, and most disgusting, condition of human na- 
ture. W ith out this great experiment; it might have been deem- 
ed impo ssible, that a people who had once attained a high de- 
gree of civilization, could, without any external calamity, and 
merely by the vices of their government, sink back to a condi- 
tion in many respects inferior to that of the barbarian; a con- 
dition which, had it been described to us without any intima- 
tion of their former state, we should» have regarded as one of 
the first removes from the savage life ; displaying the igno- 
vance, the falsehood, the sordid misery of the savage, without 
his manliness and constancy. ‘The most instructive circum- 
stance by far in.the history of the Greeks and Romans, and one 
of the most instructive which the annals of the human race pre- 
sent, is the contrast exhibited between the qualities which they 
displayed under an ill-regulated liberty, and the qualities engen- 
dered in them by despotism. 

Few words will here be sufficient for describing the deeline 
and fall of literature under the horrid system of misrule to which 
the Roman world became subject, after the logs of the republi- 
can government. According to the natural order of things, 
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the astonishing success which had attended the literary efforts 
of the Augustan writers, ought to have excited the ilame of 
ambition, and multiplied the candidates for lame. But the ca< 
lamities of the times, calamities produced by the government 
alone, repressed the generous impulse; and notwithstanding 
the improved state of education, and the taste for reading and 
for literary pursuits which the Augustan age must have produc- 
cd, the succeeding generations passed away with little addition 
to the stores of literature. ‘The satires of Juvenal, and the his- 
torieal writings of ‘Tacitus, are perhaps the only productions 
which display any vigour of genius, or of thought, sabsequent to 
the age of Horace and Li ivy. A sort of mental torpor seems 
to have come upon the human race; every motive for exertion 
died away ; and men took refuge in stupidity and indifference 
from the evils of the oppression which they had not manliness 
to shake off. 

It is curious enough, that even poetry, which ‘seems more 
ready to flourish under unfavourable circumstances than any o- 
ther branch of literature, gradually disappeared under the se- 
cond barbarity of Roman despo tism, and left nothing behind 
excepting some chronicles, for the most part contemptible, of 
passing events. 

It will occur to every body, that there was however another, 
and a very copious set of writings, we mean, those on theolo- 
gical subjects. But we entertain some serious doubts whether. 
we ought to class them under the head of literature at all. With 
many persons indeed it is a question, whether Christianity was 
sot one of the causes of the corruption and decay of literature. 
Krom this opinion we unequivocally dissent ; but itis an opmion 
held by very orthodox Christians ; and the reverend Mr Bering- 
ton, we find, coes not hesitate to give it, in some measure, the 
sanction of his authority. 

* The sons of Constantine,’ he observes, ‘ though two of them 
hal their stations in the west, were still solicitous to repair the inju- 
ry which the removal of the seat of empire had occasioned ; and 
when, after some ycars, Constantine became sole master, so engag- 
ed was he with the necessary defence of his widely extended domi- 
nions, or so absorbed in the Arian controversy, which then distracted 
the Christian world, that classical literature in vain implored his fos- 
tering care. Besides, at this time, the systems-of Grecian philoso- 
phy had gained so many admirers among the converts to Christia- 
nity, and, by their alluring theories, had so far succeeded in per- 
plexing its simpler truths, that men of the brightest abilities eagerly 
engaged in the new pursuits ; and that harmonious and manly lan- 
guage, which the sages, the poets, and orators of Greece had spo- 
ken, was alienated to the purposes of sophistic disputation.’ 
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Though we shall presently state the considerations which in- 
cline us to form a different opinion, we cannot help allowing, 
that circumstances present themselves in abundance, which may 
appear, on a superficial view, to give a colour to this proposi- 
tion. Nothing, certainly, can be conceived more wretched, 
than the lying stories of miracles, the fabulous lives of pretended 
saints, the degrading conceptions of the Divine Being, and the 
endless disputes about the most contemptible questions, with 
which the writings of the early Christians are almost universally 
filled. Dr Middleton, accordingly, in the outset of his Free 
Inquiry, observes, 

* In order to free the minds of men from an inveterate imposture, 
which, through a long succession of ages, has disgraced the reli- 
gion of the gospel, and tyrannized over the reason and sense of the 
Christian world, | have shown, by many indisputable facts, that the 
ancient fathers, by whose authority that delusion was originally im- 
posed, and has ever since been supported, were extremely credulous 
and superstitious; possessed with strong prejudices, and enthusiastic 
zeal, in favour not only of Christianity in general, but of every par- 
ticular doctrine which a wild imagination could engraft upon it; 
and scrupling no art or means by which they might propagate the 
same principles : in short, that they were of a character from which 
nothing could be expected that was candid and impartial ; nothing 
but what a weak or crafty understanding could supply, towards 
confirming those prejudices with which they happened to be possess- 
ed ; especially where religion was the subj+ct, which, above all o- 
ther motives, strengthens every bias, and inflames every passion of 
the human mind. And that this was actually the case, I have 
shown also by many instances; in which we find them roundly af- 
firming as true, things evidently false and fictitious; in order to 
strengthen, as they fancied, the evidences of the gospel, or to serve 
a present turn of confuting an adversary, or of enforcing a particu- 
Jar point which they were labouring to establish. ’ 

To the same effect, Dr Whitby, speaking of Papius, and I- 
renzus, those of the Christian writers who were the nearest to 
the days of the Apostles, says,—‘* It is very remarkable, that 
these two earliest writers of the second century, who, on the credit 
of idle reports, and uncertain fame, have delivered to us, things 
said to be done by the Apostles and their scholars, have shamefully 
imposed upon us, by the forgery of fables, and false stories. ’ 

Of the credulity of those wretched times, and the facility with 
which any delusion might be imposed upon the people, for which 
their leaders had occasion, a proof may be taken from what St 
Augustin relates, upon the testimony, he says, of credible persons, 
* that at Ephesus, where St John, the apostle, lay buried, he was 
not believed to be dead, but to be sleeping only in the grave, which 
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he had provided for himself, till our Lord’s second coming; in ‘proof 
of which, they affirmed, that the earth under which he lay, was seen 
to heave up and down perpetually, in conformity to the motion of 
his body in the act of breathing.’ 

When the taste for fabulous legends was somewhat exhausted, 
that of subtle disputation succeeded. Whether, of the divine 
beings concerned in the scheme of redemption, the Father alone 
was God, and the Son and the Holy Ghost only secondary, 
though exalted beings ;—whether the Father, the Bes and the 
Holy Ghost, were three equal, coeternal, and separate beings, 
concordant in will ;—whether they were three beings, coincident 
in nature, and separate only in the forms or aspects under which 
that undivided nature was pleased to manifest itself—which are 
the distinguishing opinions of the Arian, Tritheistic, and Sabel- 
lian sects ;—or whether the Trinity included three distinct per- 
sons, but consisting of one substance, and constituting but one 
God, which the Council of Nice ultimately adopted as the or- 
thodox creed,—were questions that engendered disputes which 
had no end; which engaged the attention and the passions of 
men to a degree at which we now stand amazed ; and which ap- 
pear to have extinguished the taste and the regard for every o- 
ther species of mental exertion. 

The contests which regarded the Trinity, were succeeded by 
those of the Incarnation. Whether Christ was purely God, and 
his corporeal appearance a mere illusion ;—whether the divine 
nature was one thing, namely, the Eternal God ;- and the hu- 
man nature another thing, namely, a real man, though the best 
and wisest of the human race ;—whether the Godhead was u- 
nited and mingled with the body of a man,—the divine Locos, 
supplying, in the person of Jesus, the place and office of a hu- 
man soul ;—or whether perfect God was in the second person 
of the Trinity substantially, and indissolubly united with a per- 
fect man ;—whether it was pious or impious, to denominate the 
Virgin Mary the mother of God ;—whether Christ was of one 
nature, or two natures ;—whether he had one will, or two wills: 
These disputes, and the different shades by which they approach- 
ed or receded from one another, occupied not only the pens of 
the writers, but the sword of the magistrate; and men sought 
with greediness each other’s lives in the violent pursuit of these 
unavailing controversies. 

Whether images should be worshipped or broken, occupied 
in fierce disputes the eighth and ninth centuries, and finally se- 
parate | the Western from the Eastern Church; while monks 
and relics occupied all the attention which controversy left dis- 
engaged. 
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Such is the unfavourable aspect on a first or hasty review un- 
der which the operation of Christianity upon the state of Jitera- 
ture, presents itself. Upon a full inspection, however, it will 
be seen, that the corruption of Christianity, of which we thus 
complain, was itself the effect of that vitiated state of the hu- 
man mind, of which the vices of the government were the great 
and primary cause. It was only in a weak and perverted state 
of the human mind, that those opinions and practices which we 
now contemplate with disgust, could have been either engender- 
ed or approved. And C hristianity purged them off, exe actly in 
proportion ‘as mankind threw off their chains, and the human 
mind acquired liberty and strength. Christi inity has not pre- 
vented the modern nations of urope, wherever the government 
attained any tolerable goodness, from making progress in science. 
But where the government was utterly bad, as in Spain for ex- 
ample, there C hristian ity has ret ained its pernicious form, and 
literature its barbarity. It is because the government of Sp: Lin 
has degraded the human mind, that its re eligion retains its de- 
formity. Had the government been ameliorated, religion would 
have improved. Had the purest religion been introduced while 
the government continued bad, it would have speedily acquired 
a similar degree of corruption. 

The irruption of the northern nations, induced a new feature 
upon the barbarity of the Roman world. Whether it deepened 
the gloom which already overshadowed the human miad, isa 
question perfiaps not very casy to be answered. ‘That a large 
proportion of the ancient inhabitants suffered, and very severe- 
ly, can hardly be doubted; though not much more, it is pro- 
bable, than the inhabitants of some countries are often made 
to suffer under the ravages of modern wars. Bat it does 
admit of very serious dispute, whether the human mind was 
in a worse situation among the Goths, or among the Grecks 
and the Romans. If the Jattcr retained, perhaps as relics, 
some of the trappings or exterior ornaments of a higher state 
of civilization, all the essential ingredients had long “been lost. 
The virtues, both intellectual and moral, were extinct: No 
strength, no activity of mind, no curiosity, no ingenuity, had 
been known for ages. Sloth and cowardice, and falschood 
and venality, with “squalid poverty on the one hand, and taste- 
less profusion on the other, completed the picture of the times. 
The Goths were uncouth in their dress, and not very delicate iv 
their food ; but they had already begun to cultivate letters, and 
with the eagerness of a people to w hom they were new. ‘Their 
minds had as yet been little subject to discipline ; ; but they hi ud 
not been deadened by slavery : The »y were full of curiosity, ful 
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of activity, vigorous, and -persevering. They eifher brought 
with them, - they speedily imbibed, a taste for literary pur- 
suits; and, tho ugh it has been often adduced as a proof of the 
barbarity of the times, that even the upper ranks themseives 
could not universally read, it is to be observed, that among the 
Grecks and Romans, in their most cultivated state, it is proba- 
ble that this talent was not very generally diffused ; and before 
the art of printing, it is eertain that its diffusion could not be 
very wide. 

We cannot, it is true, adopt, without considerable limita- 
tions, the character of the invaders which in the sixth eentury 
Jornandes, the bishop of Ravenna, has left; whose statement 
our author thus abridges. 

They surpassed the Romans in figure, and in bravery. They had 
among them, even at the time of their early migrations, men of ex- 
traordinary erudition, who were their masters in the schools of wis- 
dom. Hence, the Goths were esteemed more learned than other ° 
barbarous nations, and a/must eomparable with the Greeks. He pro- 
ceeds to describe their devotion to the god Mars—-whom they propi- 
tiated by human victims; their further advances in civilization, and 
their skill inmusic. He observes, that about the time of Sylia aud of 
Julius Caesar, the Goths, whom the latter could not conquer, were 
wholly guided by the advice of the sage Diceneus. Sensible of their 
docile disposition, and their natural talents, there was no part of phi- 
losophy which he withheld from them. He instructed them in cthics, 
in order to civilize their manners; in the laws of nature, to show them 
that these laws were to be observed ; and he taught them logic, which 
rendered them more expert than other nations in the art of reasoning. 
He proposed to their contemplation the theory of the twelve zodia- 
cal signs, the revolutions of the planets, and the whole science of 
astronomy, which shows the increase and wane of the moon, and 
how much the fiery globe of the sun exceeds the earth in magnitude. 
With what pleasure then, says he, when the repose of a tew days 
allowed a respite from arms, did these brave men turn their thoughts 
to philosophy! You might observe ove scrutinizing the face of the 
heavens ; another exploring the nature of herbs and fruits ; a third 
calculating the uses of the moon; and a fourth pursuing the labours 
of the sun in its diurnal course. By these, aud many other lessons, 
the fame of Diceneus had become so great, that all orders of men, 
and even the chiefs obeyed him. Comiscus, his successor, and not 
his inferior in wisdom, was held in almost equal veneration. He be- 
came the | king, and highpriest of the Gothic people, whom he ruled 
in justice. ’ 

If we believe that the Gothic monk praises the people too 
highly to whom he belonged, it may even from this panegyrie 
be interred, that the horrid pictures which terror and abhorrence 
dictated to the pens of the alarmed and distracted Grecls and 
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Romans, from whose accounts our notions of them have com- 
monly been derived, were at least as highly exaggerated on the 
opposite side. All the turbulence and distraction incident to 
the rudest form of the feudal government, which ensured a state 
of ‘society bordering upon a perpetual civil war, were less inju- 
rious to intellectual vigour than centuries of calm, unruffled des- 
potism ; and it was not long before a new species of literature 
began to arise,—a new species of poetry,—a new species of phy- 
sics,—and a new species of metaphysics. 

Under the head of poetry, we do not purpose to speak of 
the leonine verses, which had nothing in them of poetry but 
the jingle. We shall pass over several generations to the ap- 
pearance of the Trouveurs and Troubadours in the thirteenth 
century. The remarkable circumstance in their history, is 
the order of its commencement ; not till many years had been 
zealously spent in the new physical and metaphysical labours, 
For this, however, it is not difficult to account. The verna- 
cular language, since the change which it had undergone by 
the admixture of the conquering nations, had not been the writ- 
ten language; and, it would appear, that poetry can never 
really thrive in any but the vernacular language. The general 
rule was so far observed, that the first specimens of literature 
in the modern Janguages of Europe, were the poems of the 
Trouveurs and the Troubadours. It is unnecessary to describe 
what is so generally known, as the species of life by which these 
itinerant minstrels were distinguished. The nature of their poe- 
try is all we are here called upon to illustrate. Tales of he- 
roism, ludicrous and satirical tales, and tales of war, without 
any objection to episodes of indecency, were the common subjects 
of the poems to which at present we advert. As the exploits 
and the manners of chivalry constituted the grand subjects of ad- 
miration to the age, it follows of course, that the feats and the 
loves of the knights, composed both the lofty and the terfder 
themes for the muse of the minstrels. For the subject of their 
merriment, they took a wider range. But the manners of the 
monks, the priests, and the physicians, form the principal tor 
pics of their ridicule . It is surprising to what a height they 
carry the severity of their satire against the clerical body ; and 
it either proves the great forbearance and good nature of the 
priesthood of those days, or the high delight which the men 
who were powerful.cnough to yield protection, took in listening 
to the ridicule of the priests. 

Much inequality pervades the rude poems to which these ob- 
servations reiate. But, amid many prosaic and contemptible 
passes, fine bursts of sentiment occasionally break forth; and 
sublime, as well as tender emotions, are very powerfully pro- 
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duced. Their influence upon the progress of mind seems to 
have been salutary, and far from weak. By presenting some- 
thing to delight in the vernacular tongue, the taste for reading 

was diffused ; and the consciousness of exerc cising so flattering 
a power over a growing multitude of readers, increased the mo= 
tive to improve the language, as well as to render it the vehicle 
of more important ideas. The astonishing perfection which, at 
this early period, and almost in its first attempts, the Italian po« 
etry attained, in the hands of Dante and Petrarch, is one of the 
most remarkable circumstances of those obscure times. The 
character of this poetry is too generally known to require any 
desc ription ; 3 and its supe rior refinement may in part be account- 
ed for, by. considering that the circumstances which made Rome 
the capital of the Christian world, made Italy the centre of all 
the little improvement which was then known, 

The degree to which the study of physics was carried in the 
period under our review, is by rio means unworthy of consider 
ation. Its origin and the motive to it, were worthy, indeed, of 
the darkest periods of human history: but the pursuit itself, was 
attended with great advantages. The studies to which we allude, 
it will readily be understood, were those of the alchemists, origi- 
nally pursued for the discovery of the elixir of life; and the phi- 
losophers’ stone. ‘The absurdity of the end, of necessity, occa- 
sioned a great misapplication of the industry which was bestowed ; 
but the greatness of the motive, excited industry to the highest 
degree ; and, of the innumerable experiments which were made, 
an important discovery was from time to time the result. At 
the same time that alchemy introduced in Europe one great 
branch of physical science, astrology kept alive the attention to 
another. By the opinion which prevailed, and prevailed to a 
late period, (for it was habitual with many of the most eminent 
persons in the court of Charles the Second), that the positions 
of the heavenly bodies were prophetic of terrestrial events, men 
were powerfully excited to observe, and to record the phenome- 
na of the heavens ; and the noble science of Astronomy, arose 
in this manner out of the most absurd of superstitions. It is not, 
we suspect, sufficiently considered, to how great a degree we are 
indebted for that spirit of discovery in the physical SCIENCES, 
which burst forth so wonderfully after the discovery of printing, 
to the ardour of the alchemistical and asirological studies of the 
antecedent times. 1t is not even considered how many of our 
most important inventions those times and those -tudies produc 
ed. If we mention only those of glass and of gunpowder, we 

thall convey no trivial idea to those who are unacquainted with 
the details. 

VOL. XXIII. NO. 45, ( 
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But it is now necessary to advert to what constituted the most 
important branch of the literary pursuits of the ages under our 
review, their Logic and Metaphysics. As this, however, is a sub- 
ject which much care has been employed to illustrate, and with 
which most persons who read, are to a certain degree acquaint- 
ed, it will be less necessary for us to dwell long in the discus- 
sion. It is surprising, not only how much ardour, but how 
much talent was wasted upon the art of syllogizing, and of play- 
ing tricks with abstract and general terms. One remark may be 
considered of some importance ;—that the passion for verbal 
subtleties and refinements, is one of the characteristics of a low 
stage of improvement, and will be found to have perverted the 
application of most nations in the infancy of their literary pur- 
suits. ‘The first speculators in Greece, for example, were the 
sophists, whose art consisted in puzzling and surprising their 
hearers, by the tricks of a quibbling dialectic; and the great 
merit of Socrates, and after him of Plato, consisted in expos- 
ing the folly of that verbal jugglery, and introducing a taste 
somewhat less irrational, into m¢ral speculation. Among the 
Persians, the Hindus, and generally speaking, all the lettered 
nations of Asia, the business of moral speculation never ascended 
beyond this inferior level; and their endless and mischievous 
distinctions in grammar (for they hardly get the length of logic) 
have been set down by superficial inguirers, as a proof of great 
civilization, and a high state of mental improvement. 

In considering the intricate and useless disquisitions into which 
the scholastic disputants were led by the obscurity of abstract, 
general terms, it is of great importance to observe, that they 
were the first to start a question, to which, in no former age, 
philosophy had been sufficiently improved to give birth. They 
originated the grand inquiry— What is the nature of abstract or 
general terms ?—A question, upon the right understanding of 
which, more, perhaps, than on any cther question whatsoever, 
the progress of the human mind depends. ‘The disputes of the 
nominalists and realists, though not very wisely conducted, and 

of course not leading, in their hands, to any very definite re- 
sults, pointed distinctly at the real difficulty; and led the way 
to that knowledge of the true character and use of general terms, 
which alone can explain the nature of general reasoning, an<d 
preserve the mind from those illusions which the abuse of 
tral terms is so apt to impose upon it. 

The most important light, however, in which the scholastic 
studies are to be viewed, is that of the influence which they had 
in laying the foundation of the modern institutions of education ; 
and the influence which, by their means, they continue’to ex- 
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ert upon the existing generation. Before the: prevalence of the 
scholastic ardour, the state of the schools is by our author thus 
described. 

‘ The subjects taught in the schools, were comprised under the 
general heads of Trivium and Quadrivium,—words which are suf- 
ficiently indicative of their barbarous origin. Trivium included, 
what were deemed the introductory and less noble arts—Grammar, 
Dialectics, and Rhetoric: Quadrivium closed the circle by Music, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy. The following lines served 
to fix them in the memory. 


Gramm. loquitur, Dia. vera docet, Rhet. verba colorat : 
Mus. canit, Ar. numerat, Geo. ponderat, Ast. colit astra. 


Why the place of honour was rather given to the latter, than to the 

numbers of the Trivium, does not distinctly appear. But whatevet 
may have been its temporary ascendant, Logic, or rather the scho- 
lastic art of disputation, avas afterwards pursued with so much ar- 
dour, that it absorbed all its sister arts, and triumphed over the cir- 
cle of the Quadrivium.’ 

It became in fact the leading object of education; and all other 
parts of tuition, were regarded as only paving the way to this no- 
ble attainment. New institutions were erec ted, for the purpose 
of training up youth in this popular science;—institutions which 
were regarded, as crowning the work of education. ‘ Never,’ 
says Reger Bacon, speaking of his own times, ‘ never was there 
such a show of wisdom, such exercises in all branches, and in 

all k ingdon:s, as within these forty years. Teachers are every 
where dispersed, in cities, in c: istles, and in vill: ages, taken pars 
ticularly from the new monastic orders.’ In fact, these new or- 
ders, whose activi y was whetted by a desire to distinguish them- 
selves, and who took up the ground of education, as left unoc- 
cupied by their predecessors, contributed not a little to diffuse 
the ardour for study, and to obtain the foundation of schools 
and colleges, for the advancement of their favourite science. 
Most of the universities and — or the higher branches 
of education, throughout Europe, owe their origin to those 
times, and to the passion for those culled ‘To the scholastic 
logic, after the fall of Constantinople, was added the study of the 
ancient Latin and Greek ; and at that point, in most of the in- 
stitutions of education in Europe, especially where unhappily 
they became united with a rich ecclesiastical ‘establishment, the 
business of improvement stopt. 

Though the body of Mr Lerington’s work, relates to the 
state of literature in the western parts of Europe, he presents 
us, in a long appendix, with an historical sketch of the learn- 
ing of the Greeks, from the sixth century, to the fall of the 
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Eastern Empire in 1453. It exhibits nothing but the uniform 
effects of that degrading despotism which had extinguished the 
virtues of the Latin world, before the irruption of the nations, 
whom, as compared with the people they invaded, it is hardly 
just to denominate barbarous. 

A second Appendix to Mr Berington’s History, contains an 
account of the learning of the Arabians or Saracens, whom, 
as they écoupied at that period one of the most considerable 
kingdoms of E urope, he regards as falling within the scope of 
his work. He was no doubt excited to make this addition, by 
the account which is cominonly given of the excellence of the 
Saracenic attainments, in part of the period under his view. 
His opinions, however, appec ar to be taken up at second hand ; 
and they certainly throw no light upon the state of Arabian ci- 
vilization, ja the splend iur of the Caliphate, or of the 
Arabian monarchy in Spain. ‘Fhe literature, the manners, 
the arts of that people, were at no period of their history, 
other than those of semi-barbarians; and the praises which 
have been bestowed upon them, are the exaggerations of 
those, who having learned their language, and studied their 
literature, conceived a fond partiality for that which it con- 
cerned them to represent as a great distinction and advan- 
tage to know. At no period did their liter rature, in any of its 
branches, surpass, in few of them did it equal, that of the Eu- 
ropeans during the middle, or semi-barbarous ages. That dur- 
ing the prosperity of the Arabian monarchs, bound!ess wealth 
and power surrounded their thrones with a dazzling splendour, 
which captivated the imaginations of the more indigent Euro- 
peans, is perfectly true. But this, after all, was only ‘ the bar- 
© baric pearl and gold which the gorgeous East showers upon 
© her kings ;’ and which is no proof of more than seme very 
early steps in the progress of civilization. 

We eannot characterize the work before us as very profound, 
either in research, or in reflection.. For materials, the author 
has contented himself, in general, with those which were nearest 
at hand ; and without any extraordinary care or sagacity in the 
selection. And of that philosophical discernment which tiaces 
the connexions of events, and discovers the causes of human 
happiness and misery, in the circumstances in which human 
nature is placed, we cannot say that he exhibits any very splen- 
did examples. The work, notwithstanding, is very respect- 
ably executed; and contains many specimens both of boldness and 
liberality of thinking, which more than compensate for an occa 
sional narrowness of principle or timidity of induction. Speaking 
of the corruptions of the Roman church, for example, and of 
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the circumstances which tended to bring forward the day of im- 
provement, he says, ‘ If in tracing the progress of the human 
« mind through darkness into light, I could, in the intercourse 
with Rome, discover the germ of some improvement to less 
polished nations, that subject ought not to be overlooked ; 
when, by engendering grievances, it generated complaint. which 
brought on inquiries, and terminated in the revival of letters.” 
If we will but generalize this manly observation ; apply it where- 
ever it is applicable; rejoice in complaints wherever there is a 
grievance; and account that grievance a comparative good, 
which generates complaint and produces inquiry, we shall speed- 
ily arrive at important results for the improvement of human 
affairs. 

He can even speak with contempt of the baseness of a people 
who submit not only to the oppressions but to the contumelies 
of despotism. * From the death,’ he says, * of Constantine X. 

in 1028, who, with his brother Basil, had enjoyed the title of 

Augustus more than threescore years, a disgraceful period of 

28 years ensued, during which, the Greeks, degraded below 

the common lounl of servitude, were transfer red, like a herd 

of cattle, by the choice or caprice of two conte mptible females, 
the daw rhters of that Constantine.’ ‘There is much matter 
for ré flection, even at the present hour, in such an observation. 
The following however will provably be thought still more 
rash and inconsiderate by the practical politicians of the day. 

Through a period,’ he says, ‘ of five and twenty years, the 
administration of John Comuenus was distinguis hed by many 
virtues. ‘That he had speculated, and not idiy, may be col- 
lected from a certain measure of government which only a 
philosopher would have projected in so large and so vicious a 
community. He abolished the pe nalty ¢ if death ; and, during 
his:reign, not a single person suff red death, or was corporal- 
ly punished. He likewise moderated the expensive magnifi- 
cence of the court; and, whilst himseli set the example, he 
attempted a laudable reformation in the public and private 
manners of the people. 





Notice with respect to Howell’s State Trials. April 


NOTICE. 

WE owe an apology to our readers for having so long delay- 
ed noticing one of the most important works that has appeared 
in our times, we mean, the New Edition of the State ‘Trials by 
Mr Howell, a person eminently qualified for executing this ar- 
duous task, by his zeal, industry, and profound learning in the 
history of the constitution and laws of his country. It is im- 
possible to doubt that he has conferred the most essential bene- 
fits on all who either seek to understand, or know how to value 
those great subjects. Nor has any question ever been raised as 
to the great ability and success with which he has executed his 
laborious undertaking. At the same time, we were desirous of 
pointing out, more in detail, in what its merits principally con- 
sisted, and of explaining the great additional value which the 
talents and diligence of the Editor have bestowed upon this edi- 
tion of a work so deservedly celebrated ; and an accident only 
has prevented us from accomplishing this purpose in the pre- 
sent Number. | The work was originally projected, we believe, 
by Mr Cobbett, and went for some time under his name. Mr 
Howell, however, is understood to have been all along the con- 
ductor of it; and the former gentleman has long ceased to have 
any concern with the publication. 


fThough we have found it indispensably necessary to adhere 
to our resolution, of publishing none of the controversy in 
which we may happen to be involved, we have always pro- 
fessed our readiness to print any explanation of matters of 
fact, ss to which we may have been the means of producing 
any misconception ; and it is with the most sincere plea- 
sure that we give a place to the following letter from Gover- 
nor Farquhar of Mauritius, relating to our notice of certain 
frauds which had been practised in that settlement upon the 
Jaws against slave-trading in any quarter of the globe. With 
the information which we then possessed, it was scarcely 
possible for us to avoid feeling and expressing ourselves 
as we did upon that occasion. -But that we were actu- 
ated by no hostility to Governor Farquhar, is manifest, we 
trust, from the tenor of our original observations, as well 
as from the terms in which we felt ourselves called upon to 
speak of him, after we had learned a little more of the pro- 
ceedings in question at p. 409, &c. of our Twenty-first vo- 
jume. It is extremely gratifying to us, however, to be en- 
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abled to lay before our readers, not only the distinct dis- 
avowal of this eminent person, of all toleration or conniv- 
ance at the transactions we reprobated, but the expression 
of his marked abhorrence of all such atrocities. ] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Mavaitis, 20th November, 1813. 

Sir, 

Ir is unnecessary for me to express the mortification I 
felt in seeing my character the object of a pointed attack, for a 
conduct I abhor, in a Work, deservedly ranking high in Eng- 
lish literature ; and it is in the assurance that you will do me the 
justice of giving the same publicity to my defence—if a state- 
ment of the plain fact may be called so—that I now address 
you. 

In the third article of your Forty-first Number, the trial of - 
slave dealers gives occasion for some speculations, which, how- 
ever just in other respects, I trust you will acknowledge to be 
erroneous and inapplicable, so far as regards myself and the of- 
ficers under me. ‘The facts, which may be authenticated by a 
reference to the papers, printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, are as follow. 

Shortly after the surrender of Port Louis, Captain Lynne, of 
his Majesty’s sloop Eclipse, was sent down to ‘l'amatare, autho- 
rized to grant terms of capitulation to that settlement, by the 
naval Commander-in-chief. Its governor and commandant, 
Mr Roux, capitulated, under the guarantee of private property 
to all the settlers; and immediately proceeded to Mauritius, 
where he delivered to Government a list of 863 slaves, which he 
declared upon honour were the private property of the French 
inhabitants of ‘Tamatare. This list having been minutely exa- 
mined and scrutinized into, was received by the Government, 
as well with a view of preventing any further acquisition of slaves 
to the settlers, by commerce with a natives, as to assure to 
them, permanently, the property thus guaranteed. 

General Warde succeeded me for a time in the government 
of Mauritius, and withdrew the garrison of Tamatare. The 
settlers were thus unprotected by a military force, which alone 
could save them from the hatred of the natives; and, warned 
by a similar event in their former history, felt that no chance of 
permanent safety remained but by removal of their persons and 
property to Mauritius and Bourbon. On repeated applications, 
therefore, to this effect, with the advice of the English judicial 
assessor, and the senior naval officer, I issue’ 2 permission for 
the French settlers at ‘Tamatare te remove with those slaves, fer 
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which the British faith was pledged, to Mauritius and Bourbon; 
—gave.them passports agreeably to the best forms, and accom- 
panied with all the checks that I could devise, so that the senior 

naval officer declared that he conceived it impossible to over- 
reach or abuse them. I sent a sworn agent to Madagascar, to 
identify the slaves of the capitulation, agreeably to the roll ;— 
placed all the government yessels at the disposition of the seni- 
or naval officer, to prevent the introduction of slaves in such 
places as cou/d not be watched by the ships of war ;—and called 
on the collectors of customs, and magistrates of the districts, to 
exercise the strictest vigilance on the coast. These were some 
of the precautions adopted by this Government to prevent any 
possible abuse of the permission. That they were adequate to 
the object, is best proved by the captures which took place, not 
only at sea, or in Port Louis, but on shore, in the distant settle- 
ment of Seychettes, and in the most unfrequented part of Bour- 
bon.—Those were forwarded by me for adjudication to the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Exclusively of the circumstance of Admiral Stopford’s resi- 
dence here for some weeks after the permission was granted to 
the settlers at Tamatare to remove their property, with the con- 
currence of his Majesty’s senior naval officer, to which the Ad- 
miral never started the smallest objection, you will observe, by 
the enclosures subjoined, how entire ly the Admiral must have 
entertained the same view of the justice of the measure as my- 
self, from his subsequent!y granting similar passports, with some 
alterations only in the form of them. 

1 wish to be as concise as the relation of the mere facts, now 
adverted to, will allow. From the charge, the constant tenor 
of my life, and tendency of my opinions, would defend me, with- 
out a more elaborate purgation. But I owe this statement to 
those who act under me, and to the respect I feel for public opi- 
nion, which your criticisms have so much influenced. Had the 
obloquy I complain of appeared in any of those ephemeral pro- 
ductions, which hardly survive their birth, I should have dis- 
dained to notice it; bat 1 am unwilling to be handed down to 
future times in the state and company with which I am associat- 
ed in your pages. It has been said, that he that injures, seldom 
forgives. That which I have experienced I believe to be as un- 
intentional as unprovoked. Error is the lot of the wisest and 
greatest ; but, with such also—acknowledgment and reparation 
are the consequences of its discovery. 

] have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


R. T. Fangunar. 
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{| QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Jrom February to May 1814. 


— 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine; a Periodical Work, exclusively devot- 
ed to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. (Published Quarterly. ) 
No. LVIII. being the 2d Number of Vol. XV. Price 3s. 

ANTIQUITIES, 

Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, from the earlier Teutonic 
and Scandinavian Romances, being an Abstract of the Book of He- 
roes, and Nibelungen Lay; with Translations of Metrical Tales 
from the old German, Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic Languages, 
with Notes and Dissertations. Royal4to. 3d. 3s. 

No. [. of the History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
Salisbury ; illustrated by a series of Engravings of Views, Eleva- 
tions, Plans, and Architectural Details of that Edifice. By John 
Britton, F. S. A. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
Miscellaneous Literature ; with a greatly improved Set of Engrav- 
ings. Vol. VILL. Parts I. & I. and vol. IX. Parts 1. & IL. Price 
lds. each Part. 

Elements of Electricity and Electro-Chemistry. By George John 
Singer. 8vo. 16s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Biographical List of the House of Commons, corrected to 
March |. 12mo. 5s. 

General Biography; or Lives, Critical and Historical, of emi- 
nent Persons. Composed by John Aikin, M. D. and Mr Wm. John- 
ston. Vol. IX. 4to. 27, Qs. 

Memoir of Captain Paul Cuffee, a Man of Colour. 18mo. 6d. 

Some Account of the Life and Writings of Mrs Trimmer; with 
Original Letters, and Meditations and Prayers, selected from her 
Journal, 2vol. 18s. 

Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, comprising Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of William Bowyer, Printer, F. S. A., and many 
of his learned Friends; an incidental View of Literature in this 
Kingdom during the last Century. By John Nichols, F.S. A. 
Vol. VIIL. 12. 7s. with seven Portraits.. 

Portraits of lilustrious Personages of Great Britain, with biogra- 
phical and historical Memoirs of their Lives and Actions. By Ed- 
mund Lodge esq. Part Il. Folio. 

BOTANY. 

An Epitome of the second Edition of Hortus Kewensis, for the 
Use of Practical Gardeners ; to which is added, a Selection of Es- 
culent Vegetables and Fruits, cultivated in the Royal Gardens at 
Kew. By W. T. Aiton, Gardener to his Majesty. 12s. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

An Account of the most important recent Discoveries and Im. 
provements in Chemistry and Mineralogy to the present titne ; be- 
ing an Appendix to the Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
By A. and C. R. Aikin. 4to. 18s. 

The Chemical Guide, or complete Companion to the Portable 
Chest of Chemistry. By Reece & Co. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

COMMERCE. 

Waters’s Calculator, or the Baltic and American Ship-owner’s and 
Captain’s Assistant. 3d Edition, Corrected and enlarged. 48.6d. 

Compendium of Laws recently passed for regulating the Trade 
with the East Indies. By Thomas Thornton. 8vo. 7s. 

The Merchant and Shipmaster’s Assistant ; or an Account of the 
Moneys, Exchanges, Weights and Measures, of the principal Com- 
mercial Places. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Compendium of the Laws recently passed for regulating the 
Trade with the East Indies, the Duties of Customs and Excise on 
Goods imported and exported, &c. &e. By Thomas Thornton of 
the East India Office Customhouse. 8vo. 7s, 

The Value and Utility of the Freedom of the Hanse Towns. By 
J. L. Hess, from the German by Crusen. 8vo. 6s. 

DRAMA. 

Explanations and Emendations of some Passages in the text of 
Shakespeare, and of Beaumont and Fletcher. By Martinus Scribe 
Jerus. (Published in behalf of the Relief of the Sufferers in Ger- 
many.) 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Aiphonso, King of Castile, a Spanish Tragedy. 4to. 5s. 6d. 

The Blister, or a little Piece to draw!! A Petit Burletta in one 
Act. 8vo. Is. 

For England, Ho! A Melo-Dramatic Opera, in two Acts. Qs, 

The Woodman’s Hut, a Melo-Dramatic Romance. 8vo. Qs. 

The Farmer’s Wife, an Opera. By C. Dibdin jun. 2s. 6d. 

Mustapha, a Tragedy. 8vo. 4s. 

Narensky, or the Road to Yaroslaf; a new Serio-Comic Opera, 
in Three Acts. By MrC. Brown. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Old English Plays; being a Selection of such Plays of the early 
Dramatic Writers as are not to be found in Dodsley, or any later 
Collection ; containing the Tragedy of Dr Faustus by Marlawe; 
Lust’s Dominion by the same; the Comedy of Mother Bombie by 
Lyly ; and the Comedy of Midas, by the same: with Notes and 
Biographical Prefaces. Vol. I. S8vo. 12s.3 royal paper, 1. 

Arminius, or the Deliverance of Germany; a Tragedy, by C. 
Knight. 4s. 

EDUCATION. 

Proceedings of the Glasgow Lancasterian School Society, ata 
Meeting held on the 3] st January 1814, with Illustrations and Re- 
marks. By Joseph Fox. 8vo. 3s. 

Sermons, adapted to the Use and Perusal of Schools, for every 
Sunday in the year. By the Rev. S. Darrow. 12mo. 7s. 
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The Academical Gazette, a School Newspaper, containing se- 
lect News. School Advertisements, &c. No. I. 94d. 

Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, Idioms, and Synonyms of 
the Spanish Language. By L. J. A. M‘Henry. 4s. 

3oyer’s Royal Dictionary abridged, in two Parts, French and 
Engiish, English and French. By N. Salmon. 8vo, 13s. 

Introduction to Arithmetic. By George Gregory. 12mo. $s. 6d. 

The Engraved Cyphering Book, on a new Plan. By T. Harvey. 
4to. 4s. Gd. 

The Arithmetical Preceptor, in five parts. By Joseph Youle, 
12mo. 5s. 

The same, in six parts; to which is added, a Treatise on Magic 
Squares. By Joseph Youle. 12mo. 8s. 

Prosodia Greca; sive, Metrorum Grecorum, per Regulas et Ex. 
empla Expositio, In usum Studiose Juventutis. Pars I.—Also 
Part II. a Dissertation on the Versification of Homer, and the Use 
of the Digamma in his Poems; to which is subjoined, the First 
Book of the Iliad, with Notes illustrative of the Rules of Versifica» 
tion. By George Dunbar, F.R.S.E. Professor of Greek in the U- 
niversity of Edinburgh. 8vo. 5s. 

New System of Teaching the Art of Writing. By J. Carstair. 
8vo. 12s. 

Elements of Tuition, Part II. The English School; or the His- 
tory, Analysis, and Application of the Madras System of Educa- 
tion to English Schools. By the Rev. Andrew Bell, LL. & D.D. 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, Durham. Part II. 8vo. 12s. 

Letters of a Village Governess, descriptive of Rural Scenery and 
Manners; with Anecdotes of Highland Children: displaying the 
Dawnings of Youthful Genius, and the Methods taken to improve 
it. By Eliz. Bond. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

The English Expositor, on a new Plan; peculiarly adapted for 
those by whom an Expositor or Dictionary is used as a Series of 
daily Lessons. By J. Lloyd. 2s. 

Letters addressed to two absent Daughters. By Mrs Rundell. $s. 

Travels at Home, and Voyages by the Fire-side, for the Instruc- 
tion and Amusement of young Persons. 2 vol. 6s. 

FINE ARTS. 

The New Drawing Magazine; being a Selection of Lessons cal- 
culated to make the Art of Drawing easy, and founded upon the 
Principles of Geometry and Perspective. By James Merigot. No. I. 
7s. 6d. 

Thurston’s Illustrations of Lord Byron’s Poem of the Corsair. 
Royal 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Werner’s Nomenclature of Colours, with Additions, arranged so 
as to render it highly useful to the Arts and Sciences, particularly 
to Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, Mineralogy and Morbid Anatomy ; 
annexed to which are Examples, selected trom well-known Objects 
in the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdom. By Patrick Syme. 
fvo. 14s. 
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HISTORY. 

The Cronicles of Scotland. By Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie, 
Published from several old Manuscripts. 2 vol. 8vo. 14. Is. 

A New Analysis of Chronology, in which an Attempt is made to 
explain the History and Antiquities of the Primitive Nations of the 
World, and the Prophecies relating to them, on Principles tending 
to remove Imperfection and Discordance of preceding Systems. By 
the Rev. Wim. Hales, D.D. 4 vol. 4to. 8. 8s. 

An Abridgement of Universal History, in 16 Parts. Published 
monthly at 8s. ; forming, together, 3 vol. 4to. Compiled by the 
Rev. E. W. Whitaker, Rector of St Mildred’s, Canterbury, and con- 
taining a Drauyht of the History of all Nations, from the Creation 
to 1760. 

The New Annual Register, or General Repository of History, 
Politics and Literature, for the year 1813. 12. 

Journals of the Sieges undertaken by the Allies in Spain, in the 
Years 181} and 1812: with Notes. By Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
John T. Jones. Lilustrated by Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

An Inquiry mto the History of Scotland preceding the Reign of 
Malcolm IIL. or the Year 1056, including the authentic History of 
that Period. To which is added, a Dissertation on the Origin and 
Progress of the Scythians or Goths; being an Introduction to the 
Ancient and Modern History of Europe. By John Pinkerton. With 
a Plate and six Maps. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

LAW. 

Law of Auctions, or the Auctioneer’s Practical Guide. By T. 
Williams, Esq. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases upon Appeals and Writs of Error in the House 
of Lords, during the first Session of the fifth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. By P. Dow, Esq. Vol. I. 14. 2s. 

The Pocket Companion to the Law of Bills of Exchange, Pro- 
missory Notes, Checks, Drafts, &c. &c.; to which are added, Tables 
of the Stamp Duties, &c. &c. 2s. 6d. 

Golden Rules for Jurymen. By Sir Richard Phillips. Printed in 
a sheet, 4d.; or 1s. on a board. 

The Origin, Object, and Operation, of the Apprentice Laws. 
Svo. 2s. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

Letters addressed to his Grace the celebrated Duke of Piccadilly. 
By an emjnent Royal Physician. 2s. 6d. 

Accoucheur’s Vade Mecum. By Joseph Hopkins, Surgeon. 
12mo. Gs. ' 

Facts and Observations relative to the Fever, commonly called 
Puerperal. By J. Armstrong, M.D. 8s. Gd. 

The Medical Guide for Tropical Climates, particularly the British 
Settlements in the East and West Indies, and the Coast of Africa. 
By Richard Reece, M.D. 8vo. Qs. 

Veterinary Mcdicine and Therapeutics ; containing the Effects of 
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Medicines on various Animals; the Symptoms, Causes, and Treat- 
ment of Diseases, with a select Collection of Formule. Part I. 
The Materia Medica, Pharmaceutical Preparations, and Composi- 
tions. Part If. The Disorders incident to Neat Cattle, arranged ac- 
cording to the Nosology cf Cullen. By W. Peck, London. 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on Medical Economy. S8vo. 6s. 

Lectures ‘on Comparative Anatomy, with 132 Engravings. By 
Sir Everard Home, Bart. F.R.S. 2vol. Royal 4to. 7/1. 7s—_ 
2 vol. Imperial 4to. 10/. 10s. 

Enquiry into the Probability and Rationality of Mr Hunter's 
Theory of Life. By John Abernethy, F.R.S. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Observations on Diseases of Females. By Charles Mansfield 
Clarke. Illustrated by copperplates, Part I. Royal 8vo. Id, 1s. 

A Treatise on Hernia. By Antonio Scarpa. ‘Translated from 
the Italian by John Henry Wishart. 8vo. 16s. 

Commentaries on the Treatment of the Venereal Disease, parti- 
cularly in its exasperated State. By Edward Geoghegan. 6vo. 
6s. 6d. 

Practical Essay on the Diseases of the Absorbent System. By 
William Goodlad. 8vo. 7s 6d. 

Veterinary Medicine and Therapeutics. By W. Peck. 8vo. 10s.6d. 

An Essay on Medical Economy, comprising a Sketch of the State 
ef the Profession in England, and the Outlines of a Plan calculated 
to give to the Medical Body in general an increase of usefulness and 
respectability. 6s. 

An Essay on the Prevention and Cure of Insanity; with Obser- 
vations on the Rules for the Detection of Pretenders to Madness. 
By George Nesse Hill. 8vo. 12s. 

An Account of Baths, and of a Madeira House, at Bristol ; with 
a Drawing and Description of a Pulmometer ; and Cases, showing 
its Utility in ascertaining the State of the Lungs in Diseases of the 
Chest. By Edw. Kentish, M.D. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Results of Experience in the Treatment of Cases of Defective 
Utterance, from Deficiencies in the Roof of the Mouth, and other 
Imperfections and Mual-conformations of the Organs of Speech. By 
John Thelwall, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Treatise on Hydrocephalus, or Dropsy of the Brain. By James 
Carmichael Smyth, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. Gs. 

MILITARY. 

A Treatise on the Defence of Fortified Places, by M. Carnot. 
Translated from the French by Lieut.-Col. Baron de Montalembert. 
8vo. 8s. 

MISSCELLANEOUS, 

Letters on India. By Maria Graham. Author of * Journal 
of a residence in [ndia;” with Etchings and a Map. 8vo. 14s. 

A Guide to Holland; being a Journal of a Your from London, 
through Holland, and thence along the left Bank of the Rhine, from 
its Mouth in Holland to Mayence. 12mo. Gi. 
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An Inquiry into the Author of the Letters of Janius. To which 
are added, some further Extracts from curious MSS. Memoirs. 5s.6d. 

A View of the Pleasures arising from a Love of Books ; in Letters 
toa Lady. By the Rev. Edward Mangin, M.A. 6s. 

Familiar Scenes, Histories, and Reflections. i2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Porsoniana, or Scraps from Porson’s Rich Feast. 8vo. $s, 

Posthumous Parodies, and other, Pieces. 8vo. 6s. * 

School for Wits, or the Cream of Jests, selected by Ralph We- 
witzer. 12mo. 6s. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for the year 1814. 12mo, 
5s. 6d. 

Clavis Calendaria, or a Compendious Analysis of the Calendar, 
By John Brady ; abridged by the Author. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Hulsean Prize Dissertation for 18138. By James Clarke Franks, 
8vo. 3s. 

‘The Merchant and Shipmaster’s Assistant. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Quarrels of Authors, or some Memoirs for our Literary History. 
By the Author of Calamities of Authors. 3 vol. cr. 8vo. J/. 4s. 

Some Account of the proposed Improvements of the Western Part 
of London. Svo. 14s. 

The Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the Extinct and Forfeited. Peerages, a List of their Family 
Names, Second Titles, &c. and a Translation of their Mottos, to 
1814. By John Debrett. 2vol. 24s. 

Public Disputation of the Students of the College of Fort-William, 
in Bengal, before the Right Hon. Lord Minto, Governor-general of 
Bengal, and Visitor of the College; tegether with his Lordship’s 
Discourse, Sept. 20, 1813. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Court Martial holden at Bangalore, March 9, 1812, on Mr 
Assistant-Surgeon Macdonald, of the 13th Regiment Madras Na- 
tive Infantry ; also on Lieut. H. Harkness, of the 13th Native In- 
fantry. 7s. 

Phantasm of a University; with Prolegomena; in which the De. 
fects of our University Systems are exposed, and a new Arrange- 
ment of the Sciences is given. By C. Kelsall, Esq. 5d. 5s. 

Anecdotes of Music, Historical and Biographical; in a Series of 
Letters from a Gentleman to his Daughter. By A. Burgh, A.M. 
$ vol. 12mo. 10. 11s. 6d. 

Annals of the Poor; containing the Dairyman’s Daughter, with 
considerable Additions ; the Negro Servant; and the Young Cotta- 
ger. By the Rev. Legh Richmond, A. M. rector of Turvey. 12mo. 


‘ Ss. 

Rights of Literature, or an Author’s Appeal to the Legislature. 
By John Britton, F.S.A. 8vo. $s. 6d. 

Olio of Bibliographical and Literary Anecdotes and Memoranda, 
original and selected. By Wm. Davis. 12mo. 5s. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1813. 12mo. 7s. 

Proofs of the Mis-statement of Facts contained in an Attack upon 
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the Fidelity and Veracity of the Author of a Tour to the Grande 
Chartreuse and Alet. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on Light and Vision, with Directions for the proper 
Application of Glasses to defective Sights. By John Bywater. 5s. 

Debates at the East India House, in a General Court of Proprie- 
tors held on Wednesday the 23d of March, 1814, for the Purpose 
of considering Propositions by Mr R. Jackson, and to discuss a Mo- 
tion of Mr Hume’s. 8vo. 3s. 

The History of Fiction, being a Critical Account of the most ce- 
lebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest Greek Romances 
to the Novels of the present age. By John Dunlop. 3 vol. post 8vo, 
ll. Ils. 6d. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen; to which is added a concise 
Abridgment of the principal Game Laws. Foolscap Svo, 5s. 

The New Drawing Magazine ; being a Selection of Lessons cal- 
culated to make the Art of Drawing easy, and founded upon the 
Principles of Geometry and Perspective. By James Merigot. Part 
III. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Klopstock and his Friends ; a Series of Familiar Letters, written 
between the years 1750 and 1803, Translated from the German by 
Miss Benger. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Letters on the Writings and Character of Rousseau. By Mad. 
de Staél. Svo. 5s, 

The School for Good Living ; or, a Literary and Historical Essay 
en the European Kitchen: beginuing with Cadmus the Cook and 
King, and concluding with the Union of Cookery and Chymistry. 
12mo. 6s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A New Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary ; comprising 
an Explanation of the Terms and Principles of Pure and Mixed Ma- 
thematics, and such Branches of Natural Philosophy as are suscep- 
tible of Mathematical Investigation. With Historical Sketches of 
the Rise, Progress, and present State of the several Departments of 
these Sciences, By Peter Barlow. Royal 8vo. 2/. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Account of the Basalts of Saxony, with observations on the 
Origin of Basalt in general. By J. F. Daubuisson, Member of the 
National Institute, and one of the Principal Engineers to the Board 
of Mines in France. Translated with Notes by P. Niell, F.R.S. E. 
Secretary to the Wernerian Natural History Society, Svo. 9s. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society, Vol. II.>Part 
1. for the years 1811—12—13, with 19 Engravings. 8vo. 12s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Lorimer, a Tale. 12mo. 6s. 

Something concerning Nobody, edited by Somebody. Crown 8vo, 
plain, 7s.—coloured, 9s. 

Letters of Ortis to Lorenzo ; taken from the original Manuscripts 
published at Milan in 1802. Translated from the Italian. $s. 6d. 
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Love and War: an Historical Romance. By Alexander Stiven, 
12mo. 12s. 

Mornton, a Novel. By Marg. Cullen, Author of Home. §$ vol, 
12mo. 18s. 

The Scotchwoman. By Antony Fred. Holstein. 3 vol. 12mo, 
15s. 

The Vaults of Lepanto, a Romance. By T. R. Tuckett, Esq, 
3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

Les Avantures D’Eugene Senneville et de Guillaume Delorme, 
par L. B. Picard. 4 tomes. 12mo, IJ. Is. 

The Castle of Strathmay, or Scenes in the North; a Tale. 2 vol. 
12mo. 9s, 

Mystery and Confidence; a Tale. By a Lady. Svol. 18s. 

Safie, an Eastern Tale. By J. H. Reynolds. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Pleasure and Pain; or, the Fate of Ellen, a Tale. By Anna 
Maria Weston. $ vol. 13s. 

Corasmin, or the Minister; a Romance. By the Author of the 
Swiss Emigrants. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s, 

O’Donnell, a National Tale. By Lady Morgan. Svol. 12. 1s. 

The Wanderer, or Female Difficulties. By the Author of Eve. 
Jina, Cecilia, and Camilla. 5 vol. 12mo0. 27, Qs. 

Conviction, or She is Innocent, a Novel. By Ann of Swansea, 
5 vol. 12mo0. 12. 7s. 6d. 

Spanish Guitar, a Tale. By Eliz. Isabella Spence. 12mo. 35. 

The Victim of Intolerance, or the Hermit of Killarney, a Catho- 
Kic Tale. By Robert Torrens, Major in the Royal Marines. 4 vol. 
32mo. 1. 

Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra: a Narrative founded on History. 
By the Author of Patriarchal Times. 2 vol. 12s. 

POETRY. 

Sortes Horatiane ; a Poetical Review of Poetical Talent, &c. &e. 
with Notes. 12mo. 6s. Gd. 

The Powers of Britain. Is. 

St Oswald, and other Poetic Tales and Miscellanies. By Miss 
Bishop. 

The Corsair ; a Tale in Three Cantos. By the Right. Hon. Lord 
Byron. 5s. 6d. 

The Bower of Bliss; with other Amatory Poems. 8vo. &s. 

The Missionary, a poem. 7s. 6d. 

The Prospects of Africa, and other Poems. By Jas. Jennings. 5s. 

Tixall Poetry ; with Notes and Ilustrations. By Arthur Clifford, 
Esq. 4to. 2/..%s.—royal S/. $s, 

The Doge’s Daughter, a Poem, in Two Cantos. by Edward, 
Lord Thurlow. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Orlando in Roncesvalles, a Poem, in five Cantos. By J. H. Mer- 
rivale, Esq. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

The English and Latin Poems of Thomas Gray. With Critical 
Notes, a Life of the Author, &c. &c. By the Rev. John Mitford, 
B. A. of Oris! College, Oxford. Sve. 18s. 
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Specimens of the Classic Poets, in a Chronological Series, from 
Homer to T'ryphiodorus, translated into English Verse, and illus- 
trated by Biographical and Critical Notices. By Charles Abraham 
Elton, Author of a translation of Hesiod. 3 vol. 8vo. 142. 16s. 

Tears of the Novel Writers, or Fiction’s Urn: a Satirical Poem. 
To which will be added, Epistles to the most celebrated Authors of 
the Nineteenth Century. 3s. 

Lavinia ; or the Bard of Irwell’s Lament: an Elegiac Poem. 2s. 

Kleist’s Vernal Season. ‘Translated from the German by G. H. 
Egestorf. : 

David Dreadnought ; or Nautical Tales and Adventures, in Verse. 
In Four Parts; with an elegant Frontispiece! 5s. 

Isabel, a ‘Tale in Two Cantos; and other Poems. By the Hon. 
Mrs Esme Steuart Erskine. cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Feast of the Poets; with Notes, and other Pieces in. Verse. 
By the Editor of the Examiner. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Spain Delivered, a Poem in Two Cantos; and other Poems. By 
Preston Fitzgerald, Esq. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle ; a Poem in five Cantos. Foolscap 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Pleasures of Pity, and other Poems. By Ferdinand Fullarton 
Weston, Esq. 4to. 1/, 11s. 6d. 

A New Edition of Klopstock’s Messiah. By the Rev. Thomas 
Raffles of Liverpool. 3 vol. 12mo. 

The Exile of Elba; a Poem on the Annihilation of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s Dynasty. vo. 3s. 

St #lians, or the Cursing Well; a Poem, in Five Cantos. By 
Charlotte Wardle. Svo. 6s. 

The Regent and the King; or a Trip from Hartwell to Dover ; 
aPoem. 8vo. Qs. 

Ode to Bonaparte; a Poem. 1s. 6d. 

A Song of Triumph. By William Sotheby, Esq. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

The Commemoration of Reynolds, in two Parts ; with Notes and 
other Poems. By Martin Archer Shee, Esq. R. A. Foolscap 8vo. 
6s. 

Individuality ; or the Causes of Reciprocal Misapprehension; a 
Poem, in six Books. Illustrated by Notes. By Martha Ann Sellon. 
8vo. 12s. 

Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen; a Poem, in two Parts. By Mrs 
Grant of Laggan. 8vo. &s. 

Moonshine : consisting of Remarks in Verse on various Subjects, 
and on part of England and Wales. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/. 1s. 

Poems, or Miscellaneous Metricals. By P. ‘Taylor. 12mo. 6s. 

Christian Conqueror; or Moscow burnt, and Paris saved. Is. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter on the Corn Laws. By the Earl of Lauderdale. Svo. 

8s, Gd. 
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Speech of the Hon. Mr Baron Hepburn of Smeaton on the subject 
of the Corn Laws, delivered in a numerous and respectable Meeting 
of the County of East Lothian, held at Haddington on the 3d of 
March 1814, and published at the request of that Meeting. 8vo. 2, 

A Letter in defence of the Ciaim for an increase on the Import 
Duty of Grain, addressed to the Hon. George Abercromby, M. P. 
By N. Lowis of West Plean, Esy. Is. 

A Letter on the proposed Alteration of the Corn Laws, addressed 
to Sir Henry Parnel, Bart. By John Campbell of Carbrook, Esq. 
Is. 6d. 

Observations on the Effect of the Corn Laws, and of a Rise or 
Fall in the Price of Cofn on the Agriculture and general Wealth of 
the Country. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus, Professor of Political 
Economy at the East India College. 8vo. 2s. 

Observations on an intended Proposition to the Legislature, in re- 
gard to a new arrangement, as to limiting the Price of Corn. By 
Thos. Strickland, A.M. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

Of Bonaparte and the Bourbons, and the necessity of rallying 
round our Legitimate Princes for the Safety of France and that of 
Europe. By F. A. De Chateaubriand. 4s. 

Russia; or the Crisis of Europe: with an Account of the Russian 
Campaign. 6s. 

Copies of the Letters and Despatches of the Generals, Ministers, 
Grand Officers of State, &c. at Paris, to the Emperor Napoleon, at 
Dresden. Intercepted by the advanced Troops of the Allies in the 
North of Germany. Arranged and edited, with Notes throughout, 
by A. W. Schlogel, Secretary, &c. to Bernadotte. 7s. 6d. 

Political Portraits, in this New Era; with Explanatory Notes, 
Historical and Biographical. Containing an Essay on the general 
Character of the English Nation, British Noblemen, British Gentle- 
men, Men of Business, &c. By W. Playfair, Author of the Balance 
of Power, &c. &c.. 2vol. 8vo. I1/. Is. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, Vol. XIX. Royal Svo. 1/. 
lls. 6d. 

Cobbett’s State Trials, Vol. XX. Royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

A Funeral Oration on General Moreau ; inscribed to his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor Alexander, 2s. 6d. 

The Speeches of Robert Rickards, Esq. in the Debate in Parlia- 
ment on the renewal of the Charter of the East India Company, the 
2d and 14th of June, 1813; with Appendixes. 10s. 6d. 

Causes of the Poverty of Nations. By W. Dawson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Political Science. By John Craig, Esq. 3 vol. 8v0. 
12. 11s. 6d. 

De l’Esprit de Conquéte et de l’Usurpation. Par Benjamin de 
Constant-Rebecque. $8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Historical Sketches of Politics and Public Men for the year 18153. 
Principal Subjects : Ministerial and Party Changes during the year. 
—Princess of Wales.—The Catholic Question.—Renewal of the 
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East India Charter.— Finances.—Campaign in the Peninsula.—Cam- 
paign in the North, and in Germany.—America. 8s, 
PHILOLOGY. 

Hermes Scythicus ; or the radical affinities of the Greek and La- 
tin Langnages to the Gothic. [Illustrated from the Moeso-Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Francic, Alemannic, Suio-Gothic, Islandic, &c. To 
which is prefixed, a Dissertation on the Historical Proofs of the 
Scythian Origin of the Greeks. By John Jamieson, D.D. Author 
of an Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language, &c. &c. 
$vo. 12s. 

A New Dutch Grammar, with practical Exercises: containing 
also a Vocabulary, Dialogues, Idioms, Letters, &c. By J. B. 
D’Hassendonck, M.A. 6s. 

Methode Pratique, pour apprendre facilement la Langue Angloise 
d’apres Siret, Parquet, Cobbet, et autres. Nouvellement arrangée 
et augmentée. Par George Hodgkins. 6s. 

Exercises on French Grammar. By Lewis Catty. 12mo. 5s. 

Remarks on the Incidental Ambiguities and False Imports in the 
English Language. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Analysis of the Formation of the Radical Tenses of the Greek 
Verb. By Geo. Dunbar. 8vo. 3s. 

Anecdotes of the English Language: chiefly regarding the Local 
Dialect of London and its Environs. By Sam. Pegge, Esq. F.S.A. 
The Second Edition, enlarged and corrected. ‘To which is added, 


a Supplement to the Provincial Glossary of Francis Grose, Esq. 
Bvo. 12s. 

Rabenhorst’s Dictionary of the German and English Languages : 
intwo Parts. By G. H. Noehden, LL.D. Ph. D. Square 12mo. 
1. 1s. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, chiefly on particular occasions. By Archibald Alison, 
LL. B. Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of Rodington, Vicar of High 
Ercal, and Senior Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons on various subjects. By A. Fuller. 8vo. 9s. 

The Present State of the Greek Church in Russia, or a Summary 
of Christian Divinity. By Platon, late Metropolitan of Moscow. 
Translated from the Slavonian. By Robert Pinkerton. 8vo 9s. 

The Family Instructor ; or, a Regular Course of Scriptural Read- 
ing ; with familiar Explanations and practical Improvements, adapt- 
ed to the Purpose of domestic and private Edification, for every Day 
inthe Year. By John Watkins, LL. D. 3 vol. 12mo. 11. 4s. 

Sermonets, addressed to those who have not yet acquired, or who 
may have lost the Inclination to apply the Power of Attention to 
Compositions of a higher Kind. By Henry and Letitia Matilda 
Hawkins. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

Lawrence’s Remarks upon the Systematical Classification of Ma- 
nuscripts, adopted by Griesbach, in his edition of the Greek Testas 
ment. Svo. 5s, 
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The Ecclesiastical Supremacy of the Crown, proved to be the Com- 
mon Law of England. 3s. Gd. 

An Historical Sketch of the Doctrines and Opinions of the various 
Religions in the World. To which is added, a View of the Evidences 
of Christianity, « and of the Reformation. By the Rev. David Wil- 
liams, A.M. 2s. Gd. 

The Missionary Register, for the year 1813; containing an Ab. 
stract of the Proceedings of the Principal Missionary and ‘Bible So- 
cieties af Home and Abroad. 3s. 6d. 

The Principles of Christian Philosophy ; containing the Doctrines, 
Duties, Adwmonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 7s, 
A History of the Propagation of Christianity among the Heathen, 
since the Reformation. By the Rev. William ‘Brown, M. D. 1. 5s. 

Rural Discourses. By Wm. Clayton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels. ‘By John Chambers. 8vo. 11. 

Novum Lexicon Greco-Latinum in Novum Testamentum ; per 
Joh. Frieder. Schleusner. 2 vol. 8vo. $l. 3s.—royal 6. 

Prophecy of Ezekiel; concerning Gogue. By Granville Penn, 
esq. 6s. 

‘The Fathers of the English Chufch, or a Selection from the Writ- 
ings of the Reformers and early Protestant Divines of the Church of 
England. 8vol. 8vo. 4d. 18s. 6d. 

A Selection of Psalms, from the Old and New Version, as sung in 
the Parish Church of Whitchurch. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Claims of Dr Priestley in the Controversy with Bishop Hor- 
sley restated and vindicated, in Reply to the Animadversions of the 
Rev. Heneage Horsley. By Thomas Belsham. 8vo. 4s. 

The First Nine Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
1805 to 1813 inclusive; uniformly printed in two thick volumes. 
Svo. Vol. 1. $s. Gd.; vol. Il. 4s. 6d. 

An Abstract of the Annual Reports; and correspondence of the 
Society for promoting Christian Kuowledge, from the commencement 
ef its connexion with the East India Missions. A. D. 1709, to the 
present day, &c. 8vo. 13s. 

Sermons by the Jate Rev. Walter Blake Kirwan, Dean of Killala. 
With a Sketch of his Life. 8vo. 12s. 

Vetus Testamentum Graecum, cum variis Lectionibus. Editionem 
a Roberto Holmes, 8S. T. P. R.S.S. Decano Wintonensis inchoa- 
tam. Continuavit Jacobus Parsons, A.M. Tomi Sccundi, Pars 3. 
Complectens Primum Lib. Regum. Oxonii ex Typographo Claren- 
doniano. 1819 

TOPOGRAPAY. 

An Account of the Antiquives, Modern Buildings, and Natural 
Curiosities in the Province of Moray. Ss. 6d. 

The. History of the Town and Port of Dover, and of Dover Cas- 
tle. With a Short Account of the Cingue Ports. By the Rev. John 
Ligon, Minister of St Mary's, Dover. 2 vol. 4to. 18 plates. 

\, History ot the University aud Colleges o. Cambridge ; inciud- 
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ing Notices relating to the Founders, and Eminent Men. By G. 
Dyer, A. B. Illustrated by 32 Engravings. 2 vol. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 
—Royal, 3/. 3s. 

The Border Antiquities of England and Scotland ; comprising 
Specimens of Architecture and Sculpture, and other Vestiges of for- 
mer Ages. Together with Illustrations of remarkable Incidents in 
Border History and Tradition. By Walter Scott, Esq. Part VII. 
4to. 10s. Gd. 

The Plymouth, Plymouth Dock, and Stonehouse General Direc- 
tory for 1814. 18mo. 2s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Sentimental Journey through Margate and Hastings. 12mo. 5s, 

A Voyage round the World in the Years 1803, 4, 5, and 6; per- 
formed by Order of his Imperial Majesty Alexander the First, Em- 
peror of Russia, in the ship Neva. By Urey Lisiansky, Captain in 
the Russian Navy. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

A General Collection of Voyages and Travels; forming a com- 
plete History of the Origin and Progress of Discovery, by Sea and 
Land, from the earliest ages to the present time. By John Pinker- 
ton. Embellished with 200 Engravings. Complete in 17 vol. 4to. 

Travels to the Source of the Missouri River, and across the Ame- 
rican Continent, to the Pacific Ocean. Performed by order of the 
Government of the United States, in the Years 1804, 1805, and 
1806. By Captains Lewis and Clarke. Published from the Official 
Report ; and illustrated by a Map of the Route, and other Maps. 
4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 

A Voyage round Great Britain, undertaken in the Summer of 1813, 
and commencing from the Lands-End, Cornwall. By Richard 
Ayton and Wm. Daniel, A. R.A. No. 1V. Imperial 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Sir William Stanley’s Garland, containing his twenty-one years’ 
Travels through most parts of the World; and his safe return to La- 
tham Hall. 8vo. and 4to. 


NLVI. will be published in September. 


~ D, Willison, printer, Edinburgh, 





